






New Foundry of the E. W. Bliss 
Company. 


new foundry recently completed by the E. W. 

Bliss Company of Brooklyn is admirably arranged in 
respect. It was made necessary by the increase 
business of the company and by the introduction 

rtain machines requiring castings of massive pro- 

ns, Which it was difficult to obtain within a reason- 

Je distance of the works. The new plant is of such 
wicity as to easily handle all the work of the company, 
rve and small, and also to fill outside orders. For 
s reason it will be welcomed by other manufacturers 


both ta 
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tons. Along the east side are seven jib cranes having a 
swing of 14 feet and arranged so as to overlap. These 
cranes were designed and built by the company, and 
possess features of interest. Their construction will be 
understood from Figs. 8, 9 and 10. The post is 14 feet 
10 inches high and is pivoted top and bottom alongside 
one of the building columns. One crane is pivoted to 
each alternate column, the hoom being of such length 
as to just clear the adjacent columns. The boom is built 
of two channel beams, spaced so as to permit the trolley 
to hang between them. The trolley consists of four 
flanged wheels, Figs. 9 and 10, arranged in pairs so as 
to travel on the boom. One pair of wheels is provided 
With a rope sheave, by means of which the tvolley is 
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et B lvn and New York who use castings weighing traversed. Each crane is furnished with a differential 
$46 Pp ° 
33¢ qua ns chain twist. 
ate, The Building. As stated, the cupolas are situated at the center of 
ro " ' , . . . ss i » west side. They are 49 ¢ 3 inches ji i ter 
22 uilding is of brick and iron construction, 116 feet = - st side. They ot . mp 43 wap in diameter 
0 ; : as ’ : pete * ‘ ave a capacity of 10 23 7 ‘ S per 4 
9 200 feet in length. The main portion is 62 feet a : _“~ ~~ <2 wes ee —— per hour 
a - liter to center of the columns and 352 feet in re a ’ a gh a sills ran oc Eapmsare - 
5) ht the bottom of the roof trusses. The two wings ee ie = a ; whores pt es sions a 
3 : ® ° t » £ The > charg rg at . y , > is s , ¢ 
es bre 2 nd 28 feet wide, the latter, shown in the eleva- = rN rial to the charging platform, which is shown in 
“7 «. 5, and in the cross section, Fig. 7, being two “aie ; e 4 i , a 
hight. In the former are the core ovens, tum- ; “ front vie et the cupolas, Fig. 1, also shows 
, | : nN : the ast i re i 4 Ss. 
. rels, and so on. The two floors of the latter are ie blast and ventilating pipes 
5 Y bv machine tools. In the center of this side are a 
65t upolas, and at the rear end the boiler and en- 7, : aot ‘ ; 
sit * ; bag r idgway Dynamo & Engine mpany.—Owin 
vers, heating and ventilating apparatus and he R op ited Aap ; & ve = y s 
to the great increase in their business the Ridgway Dy- 
rane : . ‘ . namo & Engine Company, Ridgway, Pa., decided on 
"gue , ilding is very well lighted upon all sides. In ye h oo 
06 , : ‘ ee May 1 to increase their capital stock to enable them to 
Se ire side lights in large fixed and swinging 2 : 
¢ < , . . ‘ ieee enlarge their works. As a result of this they are now 
‘ 1 three skylights of ample size, as indicated . a, es. ; ' 
Sif " . ce ‘ erecting additional buildings, which will be nearly double 
2ye here are also four 48-ineb ventilators. : ; ; san é 
1896 the dimensions -of the old. The whole plant, when fin- 
#0) The Equipment. ished, will cover about 2% acres of land. All will be 
2.8 sing the central portion are two electric cranes equipped with the most modern machinery and tools, and 
5 38 span of 60 feet and a capacity of 15 and 30 the capacity of the works will be considerably more 
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are now. The new buildings will 
with brick walls, and include 
large additions to both the machine shop and foundry, 
together with a new boiler house complete. The latter 
will be furnished with elevators and storage bins for 
the keeping of large quantities of coal. The new ma- 


than double what they 
be constructed of steel, 
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types, a specially designed boring mill for cylinders au: 
engine beds, and specially constructed milling machin« 
for various operations on engines and generators. 

also embraces a large electrically driven air compressor 


hydraulic 
office building of brick, 
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Fig. 4.—Plan, 
NEW FOUNDRY OF THE E. W. 
chinery includes five electric cranes, three in the ma- 


chine shop and two in the foundry, a new power plant 
complete, which embraces 500 horse-power of water 
tube boilers, with brick stack, one engine and generator 
of 800 kw., and a second engine and generator of 100 
kw. The tool equipment includes, besides a variety of 
lathes, boring mills and milling machines of ordinary 
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cilities for conducting the commercial and drafting de 


partments of their business. 


The basement of the build- 


ing will be fitted up as an electrical laboratory for test- 
ing and research under the direction of Milton E. Thomp- 
son, head engineer of the company. The additions are 


now well under way and it is expected the enlarged 
works will be in full operation by the middle of October. 
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A Conference on the Federal Bank- 
ruptey Law. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 6, 1901.—Negotiations 
which have been on foot for several weeks have now 
been practically completed looking to a conference in 
New York early in September between E. C. Branden- 
burg, in charge of bankruptcy matters in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and representatives of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, the National Credit Men’s As- 
sociation and the National Referees’ Association con- 
cerning the propriety of amending the Federal Bank- 
ruptey act at the coming session of Congress, and espe- 
cially with reference to the proposed repeal of section 
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Fig. 5.—Side Sectional Elevation at Cupolas. 
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the desirability of this section in particular. In sum- 
ming up the results of his tour he said to the corre 
spondent of The Iron Age: 

“Owing to the apparent diversity of opinion with ref- 
erence to the action Congress should take concerning 
the repeal or amendment of section 57 (g), I devoted con- 
siderable time during my tour of the West to inquiries 
concerning the practical operation of this section in 
that region, and although I pursued the same subject 
with considerable diligence I found but a single individ- 
ual—an attorney residing in Denver, Col.—who favored 
tie repeal of this provision, and I subsequently discov- 
ered that he was opposed to any bankruptcy law. The 
opinion was practically unanimous that this section as 
construed bythe court is the keystone of the entire struc- 
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Fig. 6.—Charging Platform. 
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Fig. 7.—Oross Section. 
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57 (g), which, as construed by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. case, requires the 
surrender as improper preferences of all payments made 
by debtors within four months of the filing of petitions 
in bankruptcy. 

This conference is the direct result of the publication 
of the announcement that the Attorney-General, after 
careful consideration of the court’s decision, would not 
recommend the repeal of section 57(g). The matter was 
promptly taken up by the Merchants’ Association, which 
desires the repeal of this section, and considerable corre- 
spondence with Mr. Brandenburg followed. Mr. Bran- 
denburg has since made an extended Western tour, 
largely for the purpose of sounding the sentiments of 
all classes on the operation of the law in general and 


ture, and if the law is amended by permitting the reten- 
tion of payments on account and the recovery of further 
dividends the door will be left open to the same class of 
frauds as existed under the State laws, and the creditors 
will be absolutely at the mercy of debtors with dishon- 
est inclinations. My inquiry was not restricted to any 
particular class, and among both lawyers and merchants 
I sought out those representing creditors as well as 
debtors. 
A Remedy Sugzested. 

“In this connection I would like to suggest a rem- 
edy which it has occurred to me may meet the most se- 
rious objections that have been raised against this much 
discussed section. Under the present construction of the 
law the creditor is compelled to surrender his payments 
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an account as a condition precedent to present his claim 
for the balance due from the bankrupt’s estate. There 
can be no doubt that this works a hardship, for, in the 
first place, it takes from his capital the amount of the 
payment on account which must be surrendered, and 
ties it up by turning it over to the trustee, who retains 
it until the dividend is paid; and, second, the creditor 
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Fig. 8.—Jib Crane. 
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due from the bankrupt’s estate, but to receive no divi- 
dend thereon until the creditors who have not been so 
preferred receive dividends equal to the amount which 
he has had in the shape of payments on account, after 
which the balance of the estate may be distributed 
pro rata. Such an amendment, it seems to me, would 
avoid the chief hardships complained of. The creditor 
would be able to keep his payments on account in his 
own hands until convinced as to whether it would be to 
his advantage to surrender them and share equally with 
other creditors in the estate, and at the same time other 
creditors would be protected against the injustice of 
being obliged to share with one who has received large 
preferences from an estate inadequate to meet the claims 
against it. If the law were amended as I suggest the 
creditor who has received a payment on account would 
be no longer in the dark, but would retain what he has 
received, prove up his balance, and receive his share of 
the residue of the estate after each creditor had been 
paid an amount proportionate to that already received 
by him from the bankrupt in advance of the formal pro- 
ceedings. 

“The more attention I give to the subject the more 
perfectly convinced I am that all payments made by a 
debtor if he becomes insolvent should be treated in the 
spirit of the bankruptcy law—that is to say, as disburse- 
ments from the bankrupt’s estate, and the beneficiaries 
of such payment should be obliged to consider them in 
the light of dividends. 

“With regard to the general operation of the law in 
the West, I was much gratified to find that everywhere 
it has been received with manifestations of approval. 
The bankruptcy courts, the referees and the business 
men alike declare the law to be of incalculable benefit 
and a great advance over the old State insolvency laws. 
The slight friction due to misunderstandings concerning 
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must necessarily take a gambler’s risk as to whether or 
not the dividend ultimately received will more than 
equal the amount of his payment on account. In spite 
of the publicity of the bankruptcy proceedings, it is im- 
possible to foreshadow the probable dividend of any 
estate. Litigation may take a large part of it; additional 
creditors may appear at the last moment, and there is 
even the possibility that a trustee may misapply the 
funds and his bond be found defective. 

“To meet these difficulties I suggest that section 
27 (g) be so amended as to permit a creditor to retain 
his payments on account, prove his claim for the balance 
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the proper construction of various provisions which nat- 
urally accompanied the inauguration of proceedings un- 
der so comprehensive a measure has entirely disap- 
peared, and throughout the West bankruptcy tribunals 
appear to be operating with clock work precision. 

“IT shall be very glad to take up the subject of the 
amendment of the law with the prominent business men 
of New York, and others who have kindly expressed a 
desire to confer with me. Although I have very posi- 
tive views on some of the points involved I trust I am 
open to conviction and I hope that much good will come 
of a free and frank exchange of views.” W. Ei 0. 
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The Philippine Tariff. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 30, 1901.—The new Philip- 
‘ine tariff was forwarded to Manila on the 25th inst., in 
he custody of a customs official, who will sail from San 
Francisco on August 1, arriving at Manila about Septem- 
wr 1. The new schedules will be submitted to the 
Philippine Commission at once and the department will 
notified by cable either of the approval of the tariff 
v of suggested changes. It is estimated that not over 
‘en days will be required to settle all points at issue, and 
the Commission will then be instructed by the Secretary 
of War to formally promulgate the schedules without 
further delay and they will be made public simultaneous- 
ly in Manila and Washington, probably about Septem- 
ber 15. The department had contemplated delaying for- 
mal promulgation until the meeting of the Supreme 
Court, which is expected to ‘hand down in October its de- 
cision in the pending case involving the constitutionality 
of the levying of duties on commerce between the United 
States and the Philippines, but the demand for the re- 
vision has been so strenuous on the part of importers and 
merchants in the islands that the Secretary of War does 
not feel justified in longer holding the matter open. 

A provision has been incorporated in the amended 
tariff providing that “‘ merchandise in transit at the time 
the present revision goes into effect mny be entered un- 
der the provisions of law existing at the time of ship- 
inent; provided, however, that this privilege shall not be 
extended beyond the period of 60 days after the date of 
the enforcement of the present tariff of duties and taxes.” 
Merchandise in bond at the time of the taking effect of 
the new tariff will be permitted to be withdrawn at the 
old rates, if desired, at any time within 60 days; other- 
wise goods taken out of bond will pay the new rates. 
This provision is intended to prevent hardships growing 
out of the taking effect of the revision without notice. 

Great care has been exercised in framing the new 
tariff to observe all the forms of a temporary military 
measure. The Supreme Court in deciding the Porto 
Rican cases justified the levying of duties on imports into 
Porto Rico prior to the cession of the island while it 
was under exclusively military control as a military 
necessity, and while the status in the Philippines may 
be held by the court to have been modified by the treaty 
of cession, yet it is considered advisable to preserve 
military forms wherever possible. Hence the new tariff 
will be promulgated in the form of an amendment and 
will be preceded by the following statement: 

“By the authority of the President of the United 
States apd with the approval of the Secretary of War 
tirst had, be it enacted by the United States Philippine 
Commission: The provisions of General Order No. 49, 
office of the United States Military Governor in the 
Philippine Islands, dated October 23, 1899, relating to 
customs on imports and exports of the Philippine Is- 
lands, and tonnage duties and wharf charges therein, and 
the several orders supplemental thereto and amendatory 
thereof, are hereby amended to read as follows, &c.” 

There have been no changes of importance in the 
metal schedule since the original draft was published in 
The Iron Age of March 7; except that, as heretofore 
stated, provision has been made whereby highly wrought 
articles dutiable by weight shall pay a minimum of 15 
per cent, ad valorem. This provision applies to needles, 
pins, cutiery of all descriptions, wrought iron or steel 
irticles polished, enameled, coated with porcelain, zinc, 
nickel, &¢c.; manufactures of copper and its alloys and 
manufactures of zinc, lead, &c., and their alloys. The 

ates of the revision are almost uniformly lower than 
those now in force and a special effort has been made to 
so arrauge the schedules as to provide for the importa- 
tion at moderate duties of such machinery, building ma- 
erials, &c., as will be required in the early development 
f the islands. 

The issuance of the President’s proclamation on the 
25th inst., establishing free trade between the United 
States and Porto Rico, has been construed by the Treas- 
iry Department for the benefit of customs officials, im- 
vorters ang exporters as removing all duties on mer- 
handise withdrawn from bond after midnight of July 
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-4. In addition the Treasury has rendered a decision to 
the effect that goods in bonded warehouse upon the tak- 
ing effect of the free trade proclamation might be with- 
drawn without payment of duty regardless of the date 
of importation. Thus goods which had been in bonded 
warehouse for an indefinite length of time might be 
entered for consumption free of duty after taking effect 
of the proclamation. Merchandise now in bond, no mat- 
ter when imported, may be withdrawn free of duty. 
The Cuban Tarif. 

The Secretary of War is advised that a joint commis- 
sion engaged in framing a new Cuban tariff has com- 
pleted its work and has referred the new schedules to 
Collector Bliss of Havana in order that they may be 
scrutinized with reference to their revenue producing 
power, the Department having decided that at least 
$15,000,000 per annum must be raised by import duties 
to provide for the new insular government. In this con- 
nection a strong tendency has been developed on the part 
of the Cuban members of the joint tariff commission to 
increase the rates on schedules covering goods largely 
produced in the United States, and this tendency is 
traced by War Department officials to the desire on the 
part of the Cubans to force the United States to negotiate 
a reciprocity treaty as soon as an independent govern- 
ment is established in the island. The Cubans are very 
desirous of securing reductions in the Dingley rates on 
sugar and tobacco imported into the United States from 
the island, and they argue that the best method of ob- 
taining these concessions is to increase the rates on 
American products and thereby secure the co-operation 
of American manufacturers who are anxious to retain 
the Cuban market. No reliable information has been re- 
ceived here with regard to the new rates, but the secre- 
tary of War expects the American representatives on the 
commission to oppose unreasonable rates and to guard 
against any discrimination the Cubans may desire to in- 
corporate in the tariff for “ trading ”’ purposes. w. L. c. 
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The Canadian Niagara Power Company.—The Cana- 
dian Niagara Power Company have appointed Cecil B. 
Smith, late assistant city engineer of Toronto, Ont., to 
be resident engineer of that company, and he will have 
charge of the new power development on the Canadian 
side at the falls. A. Monro Crier of Toronto has been 
appointed resident solicitor of the company, and he will 
be located on the Canadian side at Niagara. The shaft 
that is being sunk preparatory to the tunnel conustruc- 
tion has reached a depth of nearly 100 feet. This part 
of the contract is being done by A. C. Douglass of Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. Within a few days it is the an- 
nounced intention of the Canadian Niagara Power Com- 
pany to invite proposals for the construction of the first 
section of their proposed wheel pit. The length of this 
initial section will be about 250 feet, while its approxi- 
mate depth will be 200 feet. Between this wheel pit 
and the gorge of the lower Niagara River a tunnel hav- 
ing a length of about 2200 feet will be constructed. The 
section of this tunnel will be somewhat larger than the 
section of the tunnel of the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany on the New York side, but it will have a length 
less than one-third that of the New York side tunnel, 
which will greatly lessen the cost of construction. Both 
the wheel pit and the tunnel will be lined with brick 
throughout. It is understood that the entire capital 
necessary for the construction of the work has been 
aversnbsecribed, and that an allotment of debentures 
was made a few days ago. 

> 


A Large Order for Pneumatic Tools.—The Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company have just received through 
their foreign office the largest single order for pneumatic 
tools ever placed with them, and probably the largest 
ever placed, consisting of 1525 tools, as follows: 275 
Boyer long stroke hammers; 350 No, 1 Boyer chipping 
and calking hammers; 400 No. 2 Boyer chipping and 
calking hammers; 25 No. 000 Boyer extension riveters; 
25 No. 000 Boyer yoke riveters; 25 1% x 6 inch Boyer 
yoke riveters; 150 No. 2 Boyer drills; 250 No. 3 Boyer 
drills, and 25 No. 4 Chicago breast drills. 
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The Design of Angle Rolls.—I. 


BY WILLIAM HIRST, TRENTON, N. J. 


There are few forms of passes between rolls in which 
a bar can be reduced evenly—that is to say, where the 
draft can be applied proportionate to the thickness of 
the different parts of the section. The length of a bar 
increases as the area of its cross section decreases, and 
as the increase in length must be coextensive in all its 
parts it follows that if one part is subjected to a heavier 
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draft than another the metal must flow into that part 
having the least to equalize it, so that the increase in 
length may be concurrent. Should this flow be ob- 
structed or prevented by an angular or other unfavor- 
able shape of section, or by the bar being too cold, it 
will bend in a direction away from that part having the 
heaviest draft. Should the bar be kept straight by 
means of guards and guides the part having the least 
draft will be stretched or drawn out. If this stretching 
is considerable it either separates the fibers at the edges 
and corners of the bar or draws them down so that they 
fall short in size. Naturally the higher the temperature, 
the softer the metal, the more readily it will flow and 
equalize itself. A common illustration of this is in the 
conduct of a bloom or pile that has not been uniformly 
heated. When such a bar is entered into the rolls, in- 
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stead of the reduction causing an equal elongation of 
the bar the displaced metal flows to the hotter and 
softer side, which is consequently lengthened more than 
the colder, which causes the bar to bend toward that 
side. In shert, a bloom or pile unevenly heated acts 
the same as an unequally disposed draft. In some cases, 
owing to a great difference between the diameters in 
certain paris of the section, and cften in regular sec- 
tions, such as flat bars, the flow is drawn through the 
rolls and forced into the bar as it leaves them. To make 
this more ciear, if a section, say a flat, is entered into 
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Angle Made from a Square Billet. 


ANGLE ROLLS. 


a pass with no room for lateral extension (spread) and 
the draft on all parts of the section even, the elonga- 
tion «f the bar will be even; if the same bar be entered 
into a pass allowing unlimited spread, the edges of the 
bar will extend laterally and the central portion longi- 
tudinally, making the elongation of the bar uneven; and 
if the metal is of a granular structure lacking in duc- 
tility, fiber not yet formed, the edges become separated, 
or to use the common term, cracked. Take for an illus- 
tration the muck bar; these unvariably crack and sepa- 
rate more or less at the edges, which is due to the greater 
elongation in the middle of the bar. When the metal 
has become fibrous and strong through repeated work- 
ing, particularly in thin sections, the edges hold together 
and in a measnre resist the longitudinal extension of the 
bar; and the extent of this resistance is shown by the 
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bar being thicker in the middle than at the edges, indi- 
cating that the flow of the metal has been drawn 
through the rolls and forced into the bar as it was leav- 
ing them. Out of a large number of samples of thin 
flats smaller than No. 14 gauge, not one was found but 
what was thicker in the middle than at the edges. 
These samples were both hot and cold rolled, and they 
showed variations sometimes amounting to 0.02 and al- 
ways enough tu be noticed. It might appear at first that 
this phenomenon was due to an unevenness in the sur- 
face of the rolls, but if this were the case the bar would 
sometimes be thin in the middle, and it would not be 
likely that both sides of the bar would be convex at the 
same time. Careful observation has led to the conclu- 
sion that this is due to the conduct of the metal in the 
rolls, and the most reasonable explanation is that the 
metal near the edges of the bar under the pressure of 
the rolls takes the outlet offering the least resistance, 
which is to spread laterally, and, as shown before, if 
spread takes place the elongation of the bar cannot be 
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the metal out of the pass and form on the bar a thin 
rib, technically termed a “ fin,” which is undesirable. 
To prevent these a due proportion of draft cannot be put 
at that place because the meta! would be forced into the 
interstices. This makes it necessary to minimize the 
draft at that point and to balance it between that and 
other parts of the section so that the metal will not be 
forced out of the pass by too much at the opening, or 
be drawn away by not having enough. To do this a de- 
gree of skill is called for that cannot be acquired except 
from actual practice and a familiarity with surrounding 
conditions, which include the possible degree of heat that 
the metal will bear and the character of the material 
particularly. From these are deduced the probable ex- 
tent to which the metal can be induced to flow from one 
part of the section to another. Every roll designer who 
studies the flow of metal between rolls knows that there 
are no two grades that flow alike, and that a difference 
in the degree of heat, even within the bar itself, makes 
it all the more variable. So much is this true that a de- 
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Fig. 5.—Angle Made from a Flat Billet. 


THE DESIGN OF 


coextensive unless the edges are drawn down, but when 
the metal is of high tensile strength comparatively the 
edges offer some resistance to being stretched or drawn 
and the effect of this resistance is to cause the bar to 
be upset in the center. A noteworthy fact is that the 
higher grades of steel show this the most. 


The Prevention of Fins. 

In rolling any form of section an important detail is 
to so arrange the passes in the rolls that the corners of 
the bar at the interstices between the rolls in one pass 
shall come in contact with the roll in the next. With 
sections having four sides parallel and at right angles 
to each other and two of them at right angles to the 
axes of the rolls, such as flat bars or with any section 
that can be turned quarter way round, this is compara- 
tively easy, but where the shape of the section does not 
admit of its being so turned, and whose sides are oblique 
to the axes of the rolls and meet at a common point, the 
case is difficuit and one that requires considerable skill 
to apportion the draft so that the passes will not be over 
filled, nor yet lack so much that the finished bar will not 
be true to its pattern. It sometimes happens, as in the 
case of closed passes in general which are formed by a 
groove in one roll which is closed by a projecting collar 
on another, that the pass is open in the direction in 
which the draft is effected, making it possible to force 
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sign working well in one place cannot be guaranteed to 
work equally well in another unless the conditions are 
known to be practically the same, and the more this is 
appreciated the more hesitancy there is to make definite 
statements as to how metal will act in the pass. 


The Form of Passes, 

In a series of passes for angle rolls generally in vogue 
now the greatest draft is in the middle of the pass, and 
were the passes laid out as in Fig. 1 it would be all 
there. In the first three or four passes the metal would 
be foreed to flow to the sides, but in the last the extreme 
edges must be drawn down, perhaps resulting in produc- 
ing cracks, a result which would depend on the quality of 
the metal. To make the draft as nearly proportional 
as possibile the passes might be laid out as in Fig. 2, but 
by taking advantage of the flow while the section is thick 
and hot a compromise can be madé’as in Fig. 3, which 
will be highly efficient and produce a practically per- 
fect bar, as far as the distribution of draft is concerned. 
It will be seen that within these extremes there may be 
much variation in the forms of the passes according to 
the ideas of the different designs, some of which 
may approach close enough to Fig. 1 to produce imper- 
fectly formed and drawn edges, while others may be 
nearer Fig. 2, but the medium skillfully constructed will 
embody all the good features that both may possess. 
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In early designs of rolls for making angles in the days 
of two-high mills the passes were set in the rolls in 
such relation to each other that if they were filled up 
it would be impassible to prevent fins. They were so 
arranged that the bar went through each the same side 
up, not being turned over, as was the rule in common 
practice. As it is a practical impossibility to so fit the 
collars in their respective grooves that there will be 
no space between them, it follows, should the pass be 
filled out, that the draft will force the metal into them, 
thus forming the fin, which, in this way of setting the 
passes, could not be rolled in again or regulated because 
the bar is entered into the next and succeeding passes 
in the same relative position and the fin is forced further 
between the collars. Figs. 4 and 5 show the best forms 
of these passes, Fig. 4 making the angle from a square 
and Fig. 5 from a flat pile or billet. In Fig. 4 the angle 
of each pass is 90 degrees, in Fig. 5 the first pass is a 
very obtuse, technically, a “ wide” angle, each succeed- 
ing pass closing up—that is. approaching the last, which is 
90 degrecs, Should the draft force the metal between 
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THE DESIGN OF 


the collars, which is almost certain to happen if the first 
puss is filled, it could not be regulated, as it will be seen 
that in this design the same corner of the bar comes to 
the opening between the collars in three successive 
passes, so that a fin sa formed could not be rolled in and 
the corner rolled off to prevent its recurrence. In the 
series of passes shown in Figs. 4 and 5, while the lengths 
of the legs in each are the same, the openings between 
the collars are made further from the center of the pass 
than those preceding by increasing the bevel of the sides, 
which allows a slight lateral expansion at that point. 
In the fourth pass, Fig. 4, the collars are reversed to 
change the direction of the opening; and that this pass 
may not overfill, the draft at that part of the section 
where the entrant collar comes in contact with the bar 
is relieved by the fillets in the corners of the preceding 
passes, which are farmed by the beveled sides of the 
pass. Thus if the billet no more than touches the sides 
if the first pass it is not likely that a fin will form in the 
others, and the reversed collars of the fourth pass make 
it possible to fill that one without marking the finished 
bar. 

In working a series of passes with the collars of all 
the passes set in the same direction, as in the old way, a 
common expedient to prevent overfilling was to decrease 
the size of the billet until it was barely enough to fill 
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out the last pass. This practice carries two serious dis- 
advantages with it—namely, that it does not allow draft 
enough at the edges of the bar and that if the billet was 
not entered and kept exactly in the middle of the pass 
one of the legs would be shorter than the other, an oc- 
currence which is not now altogether unknown. 
Insufficient draft at the edges meant cracks in those 
or these—days, when iron was the metal, and so com- 
mon was this that to make angles it required that the 
best grades of stock must be used. In many designs of 
the older two-high rolls, of which Figs. 4 and 5 are im- 
preved types, the sides of all the passes in the series 
were carried straight out like those of pass 5, without 
the more or less abrupt turn upward, as in passes 1 to 
4. This angle in the side of the pass, beginning at a dis- 
tance less than the length of the leg of the finished bar, 
is carried straight up almost with just enough bevel to 
free the bar ir the first pass, and by throwing this side 
ever, each succeeding pass was made wider somewhat, 
which makes the top roll collar overlap or to cover the 
carner mace in the preceding pass. While not permit- 
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Lewis Design. 


ANGLE ROLLS. 


ting each pass to be filled up. completely, yet there was 
greater opportunity to produce a more uniform section 
than in any other two high-rolls that work the bar 
through the series without turning it over. With all the 
passes made with sides all straight out like pass 5, there 
Was no way at all to be reasonably sure of preventing 
fins except by decreasing the size of the billet, with its 
disadvantages as before stated, and which made the 
lengths of one or both of the legs very irregular, but the 
series of passes shown in Figs.4and5 may be filled out 
much more, giving assurance of regularity and better 
results generally. 
Early Forms of Passes, 


The earlicst ferms of passes were laid out on the prin- 
ciple illustrated in Fig. 2 and 3; the sides of the pass 
forming the outside of the angle were carried straight 
out without any angular formation in the way of fillets 
to reguiate the corners. The billet, made from a pile of 
muck bar, was entered as shown by the dotted lines in 
the first pass of Fig. 4. In this it will be noticed that 
the plates forming the pile lay parallel to one leg and 
at right angles or edgewise to the other. It was found 


that in attempting to bend or punch the latter it fre- 
quently broke or split, owing to the imperfect structure— 
a separation of what might be called streaks which cor- 
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respond to the drawn out plates of the original pile. To 
obviate this aud to improve the passes so as to work 
lower grades of stock with greater efficiency, a Mr. 
Lewis of the firm of Lewis & Rossiter invented and had 
patented a series of passes on the principle of which 
thase of Fig. 6 are laid out. These appear to be generic 
of those in Fig. 5, which in a modified form had been in 
use in Europe for many years, but were, nevertheless, 
a great improvement in that the bar could be turned 
over alternately to regulate the corners which came op- 
posite the opening between the collars to prevent fins 
and which permits each pass to be filled out to make the 
draft as near proportional in the different parts of the 
section as possible. These passes were also more easily 
adapted to three-high trains and have been extensively 
used, but modern practice has improved those shown in 
Fig. 4 and adapted them in preference to the curved 
form of Fig. 6. The curved form, however, has good 
points which appear well in comparison with the form 
uow generally used and which are appreciated more 
when their construction is better understood. 


Turn Over Passes. 


In closed passes, the kind used for rolling angles, the 
roll which is grooved to form the pass is termed the 
“collar” roll, the roll on which are turned the collars 
fitting into these grooves is termed the “forming” 
roll, and the recesses or grooves between the collars on 
this roll are referred to as collar grooves, often mis- 
called “collar holes.” In rolling out any section the 
forming collar will press deeper and effect a greater 
change in section than is possible by the grooved or 
collar roll, and to take advantage of this where the 
greatest change in section is to be made on one side the 
bar is turned over one or more times to present that 
side to the forming roll collar, and the pass that requires 
the bar to be turned over is called a “ turn over pass.” 

Turning a bar over during the operation of rolling 
entails considerable labor, is often difficult and attended 
with delay. To design rolls which require the bar to be 
turned over as few times as possible, or to avoid the 
necessity of so doing altogether, is very desirable. To 
do this in two-high rolls, and at the same time provide 
absolutely against fins, the passes would have to be set 
the same side up as in Figs. 4 and 5, but would require 
that the collars be reversed alternately—that is, that 
the groove would be in the bottom roll with the forming 
collar on the top for one pass and the groove in the top 
roll and the forming on the bottom similar to passes 3 
and 4 in Figs. 4 and 5. This would have the same effect 
as turning the passes over as in Fig. 6. It should be 
remarked here, however, that in angle rolls, unlike most 
other sections, there is but little or no difference in the 
effect of the forming collar and its co-operating groove, 
and the object in reversing the collars or alternately 
setting the passes opposite side up is only to regulate the 
corners which come opposite the space between the 
rolls, 

Rolling on Three-High Trains, 


In the three-high system we get the same result as by 
alternately arranging the passes opposite side up or by 
reversing the collars as in the manner above stated. 
For angle rolls, in common with most other sections, un- 
less for some exterior reason, it is comparatively easy 
to avaid the necessity of turning the bar over. For 
angle rolls particularly, the top and bottom rolls are 
usually turned exactly alike and are, therefore, inter- 
changable, a feature which lengthens the life of a set of 
rolls considerably, and in addition to the well-known 
fact of their greater productive capacity over two-high 
trains is their superior economy and their facility in the 
production of longer bars by reason of their almost con- 
tinuous working while the heat is in the bar. 

The sizes of standard angles are listed from 6 x 6 
inches to % x % inch, even and uneven legs, varying 
in thickness from % to % inch. Each size of angle is 
produced in different thicknesses varying by 1-16 inch, 
the 6 x 6 inch having eight thicknesses, the smallest 
two 3-16 and % inch. Although alike in section and in 
general demanding the same treatment in the rolls, in- 
cluding all special sizes, it may be said that no one 
method of design, distribution of draft or arrangement 
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of passes will do for all. Some sections are required to 
be extremely light, some extremely heavy for special 
purposes, some of unusual inequality in the length of the 
legs. 

Roll trains have different arrangements; some require 


that the bar shall be made and finished in one set of ~ 


rolls; some divide the passes into two or more sets in 
order that more hands may be employed so as to have 
several bars in the train at one time, in accordance with 
the idea of increased production. For this reason only 
the main features of the design and the principal de- 
tails of these rolls can be given; in general the adapta- 
tion to local conditions and requirements must, or 
should, always be left to the judgment of those in touch 
with the work. It may not be out of place to add here 
that there are exigencies arising from the peculiarities 
in the working of a train, and often of the men them- 
selves, which can best be considered and used to ad- 
vantage by those who are most familiar with such. In 
all cases due consideration should be given, particularly 
to the size and power of the train, and the adaptability 
of the appliances that are to be used with the rolls, so 
that all may work for the common end—the efficient 
and economical production of the bar. In considering 
these points there is often a divided responsibility, and 
in such cases it not infrequently happens that a train 
has to be rearranged to suit a set of rolls, or the rolls 
have to be modified, detrimentally, to suit the train. A 
condition of this kind is a mistake, both in theory and 
practice, and the disadvantage of such should be ap- 
parent. 


<i 
—_—— 





The Dithridge Steel Car Company.—The Dithridge 
Steel Car Company are about to build a plant at New 
Comerstown, Ohio, for the manufacture of steel freight 
cars, under the Dithridge patents. A site of 50 acres 
has been secured on the Panhandle Railroad and Ohio 
Canal, and the plant will include a rolling mill for the 
Dithridge patented sections, a steel casting foundry, @ 
wheel foundry, a machine shop, equipped with modern 
tools, an axle forge, and all other necessary conveniences 
for the production of these cars. The first work that 
will be done is the installation of a pair of horizontal 
turbines, connected with two 50-kw. generators, for the 
purpose of supplying current for light and for operating 
motors required in construction work, cranes, &c., and 
the handling of materials. The headquarters of the 
company are at 70 Montgomery street, the officers being 
Geo. W. Dithridge, president, and R. L. Wolterbeck, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The White Improvement Com- 
pany, of whom J. L. White is president, have acquired 
1200 acres of land at New Comerstown and eontrol 800 
acres more. 

ee 

Arrangements have been made to transfer the entire 
capital stock of the Chicago Brass Works, at Kenosha, 
Wis., to A. A. Cowles of New York, E. L. Frisbie of Wa- 
terbury, and Jas. A. Doughty of Torrington, Conn. 
These gentlemen, together with Chas. F. Brooker and 
John P. Elton, constitute the Executive Committee of the 
American Brass Company of Waterbury, Conn., and it 
is assumed that the purchase is made in the interest of 
the American Brass Company. The consideration paid 
for the stock is not stated, nor is it known what changes 
or improvements will be made in the plant. No doubt 
it will be operated in harmony with the interests of the 
American Brass Company. The Chicago Brass Company 
were founded about 15 years ago, and their business 
has steadily grown until it is now so great that it may 
be deemed desirable to enlarge and improve the plant. 


. 

The Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company, Huron 
and Townsend streets, Chicago, have submitted a prop- 
osition to the city officials to remove the boilers in the 
City Hall of Chicago and install boilers equipped with 
their down draft apparatus, taking as payment the sav- 
ing in the cost of fuel for a year. The power plant now 
in use burns anthracite coal and is not adequate for the 
service required. The company propose to furnish an 
equipment which will satisfactorily consume bituminous 
coal, not only providing the necessary power, but avoid- 
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ing the production of smoke, which would be seriously 
objectionable. It is expected that this proposition will 


be accepted, as it only awaits the approval of the Con- 
troller. 


_ 
——_— 


The Production of the Cuban Iron 
Ore Mines. 





Our Imports and Exports of Iron Ore. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 6, 1901.—An interesting 
statement concerning the development of the iron ore 
mines of Cuba and the importations of iron ore from 
that island and from other sources has been added to 
the annual report upon the production of iron ore in 
1900, compiled by John Birkinbine of Philadelphia, a 
synopsis of which was recently printed in The Iron Age. 

As the development of Cuba is of general interest, 
and as most of the iron ore obtained in Cuba finds a 
market in the United States, the following table is pre- 
sented. It indicates the quantities of ore shipped each 
year by the companies which have been contributors: 


Spanish- 


Juragua Iron American 


Sigua Iron 








Company. Company.Iron Company. Total. 
Year. Long tons. Longtons. Longtons. Long tons. 
. . SSS Dae (ti desqeks.)| Tingekiat 21,798 
3a RES ae re 81,106 
SR ee DE, ne Ween ee ee ot 111,710 
ee en “cesses. " ‘ewes 97,711 
RS acne elena teak ee eee 198,040 
See DS Sheiviess (© céudber 256,278 
Pnctctusk as. i Gcbswsé i  ~eeirmue 362,068 
SS. er 266,377 
eee lg ieee 330,357 
BIAS 5:4, 5 4:0.» 5's Re J * . Sper ee 362,885 
1894.... 0 i eee 150,440 
1895... See. | weeks 74,991 386,044 
Se 114,101 412,400 
eee es +206,812 457,561 
ae Ree: olwahe we 80,225 164,077 
1899.. fk eer 207,051 368,758 
ee Ha: nesses 293,016 444,977 
Totals... ..3,474,539 21,852 976.196 4,472,587 
*5,932 long tons sent to Pictou, Nova Scotia. + 51,537 


long tons sent to foreign ports. 

From this table it will be seen that the Juragua Iron 
Company, Limited (who made their first shipment of ore 
in 1884), have furnished the most of the ore to date, and 
also the greatest amount in any one year, but of late the 
Spanish-American Iron Company (who made their first 
shipment in 1895) have contributed a larger proportion. 
This latter company have been purchased by the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, one of the joint owners of the 
Juragua Iron Company, and also interested in the Cuban 
Steel Ore Company, a new development, which up to 
the close of 1900 made no shipments, but which will be 
a producer in 1901, preparatory development work being 
well advanced. 

The Sigua IronCompany were active in the years 1892 
and 1893, but since that date the property has been un- 
productive. 

The Juragua Iron Company, Limited, the Spanish- 
American Iron Company and the Sigua Iron Company 
deposits are all located in the southeastern portion of 
the island of Cuba, bordering on the Caribbean Sea east 
of the bay of Santiago de Cuba, while the Cuban Steel 
Ore Company deposit is about 40 miles west of the city 
of Santiago. 

The total amount of iron ore mined and shipped from 
Cuba amounts to 4,472,587 long tons, all of which, with 


the exception of some 57,469 tons, mined in 1897, came 
to the United States. 


Imports of [ron Ore. 


The total imports of iron ore into the United States 
from all countries during the calendar year 1900 amount- 
ed to 897,831 long tons, valued at $1,303,196, or $1.45 
per ton, being an increase of 33.2 per cent. over the int- 
portations in 1899. The importations accredited to 1900 
exceeded those of any year since 1891, the valuations 
given representing the quotations at the port of ship- 
ment, but do not include freight or import duty. The 
higher valuation placed upon ores from Germany and 
the United Kingdom is because some of the chemical 
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constituents other than iron increased the valuation. 
The following table shows the imports of iron ore in 
1900 and the valuations by countries: 








i 1900. . 
Quantity. 

Imported from— Long tons. Value. 
ea se ied oe ik Ale de ie wie etal 431,265 $537,496 
ON SSS ere rrr rrr rs tre rer 253,694 , 494,668 
Pe IL. 5, a lwde bw eve Sb oie wee Sie 20,000 23,536 
PN We xvéG beau tinebastie vhs ee eatoene 18,951 50,945 
SI Ee eT Tee eT ee 23,350 31,685 
Newfoundland and Labrador............ 140,535 142,685 
PE TE TC rE Tere 397 3.274 
IR re ge Se Ct ee cee elas 3,000 4,854 
Ceene CarES, iis ein 8 sss cde ctieee scene 5,588 10,139 
ee ee ree ee tT 700 1,621 
I IN Fo 66s cine tc awennee eo eanier 351 2,293 

Se Te eT ee ee ee 897,831 $1,303,196 


The largest foreign contributor to the iron ore supply 
of the United States was the island of Cuba, where the 
deposits are controlled by United States capitalists. 
Slightly over 250,000 tons of iron ore came from Spain, 
and 140,535 from Newfoundland and Labrador. 

These countries together furnished 825,494 long tons, 
or 92 per cent. of the total. Greece, Algeria and Italy 
were the only other countries sending over 10,000 tons 
each. 

An examination of the imports by customs districts 
demonstrates that, as in previous years, the greater por- 
tion of the iron ore came to Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
862,724 tons, or 96 per cent. of the total, being entered at 
these ports. 

Exports of tron Ore, 

Until late years practically all of the iron ore mined 
in the United States, as well as that imported, entered 
into domestic consumption, but since the erection of 
modern blast furnaces in Canada some of the iron ore 
from the Lake Superior region has been exported, 
amounting in the year 1900 to 51,460 long tons, valued 
at $154,756. Some ore was also sent to Mexico for use 
as flux in 1899. Ww. L. ©. 


— ie, 
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Gas and Oil Fields of the West and South- 
west. 





A bulletin issued by the United States Geological 
Survey contains information of interest regarding the 
oil and gas fields of the West and of Texas. The report 
says the productive territory is being constantly ex- 
tended, as there is a demand for gas as fuel and as oil is 
proving a profitable resource. The principal productive 
field of the Western interior area is in southwestern Kan- 
sas and the northern part of Indian Territory, although 
both gas and oil in limited quantities have been found 
as far north as Kansas City and along the western 
border of Missouri.. The report says the coal measure 
rocks of lowa thus far have not proved productive. The 
small flows of gas there are sporadic and the exploita- 
tion of that field has been attended with considerable 
uncertainty and risk. 

According to the report the Beaumont oil has a grav- 
ity of 22 degrees Baume, has an asphalt base and con- 
tains a considerable quantity of sulphur. ‘“‘ Tests show,” 
says the report, “ that the percentage of light oils which 
it contains is very low and it is therefore regarded as a 
fuel oil. The cluster of wells at Beaumont which have . 
reached the oil deposits are 4 miles south of the center of 
the town and within a radius of 4% mile from the first dis- 
covery. Up to June 15 those actually recognized as pro- 
ducers numbered 11.” 

Regarding present prospecting in the Texas field the 
report continues: “'The active drilling has been nearly 
all confined to the Spindle Top Heights and thus far 
has developed a field of limited extent. Some of the 
wells situated very near to the producing territory are 
now proved to be failures. This has caused a more con- 
servative spirit among the operators and the oil business 
is beginning to be conducted on a more careful basis. 
The fact that the reservoir under Spindle Top Heights 
appears to have only a limited extent does not preclude 
the possibility of tinding oil in the same general horizon 
in other places: Instead of a continuous field prospectors 
should expect to find a number of small fields occurring 
at wide intervals.” 
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The McHenry Involute Track Level. 


In these days of sharp competition in railway traffic 
great attention is being given to improvement in track 
surfacing, and in this the careful and uniform elevation 
of curves is one item of the utmost importance. It is 
coming to be an axiom that uniformity of elevation is 
of far more importance than the exact amount of eleva- 
tion, and any failure to secure this causes unpleasant 
swaying of the cars, and besides results in far more 
rapid deterioration of rolling stock. The ordinary rail- 
road track level is a very imperfect device. The varia- 
tions in the elevation are usually in steps of 1% inches 
each, making it impracticable to conform to the rules 
usually issued by every company covering the proper 
degree of superelevation, and in addition the bubble 
tubes are frequently so imperfect and sluggish that va- 
riations in level as high as % inch fail to affect the posi- 
tion of the bubble. Under such conditions it is impos- 
sible to obtain a uniform superelevation of the outer 
rail. 

The instrument here illustrated, the invention of E. 
H. McHenry, chief engineer of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, is provided with a blade of hardened tool steel, 
earefully ground to an involute curve. This is slotted 
into one end of the level, Fig. 2, in such a way that the 
lowest portion will always be in contact with the ball 
of the rail. In other words, the level can be raised to 
the full limit of 6 inches while keeping the contact point 
of the elevation plate in the same relative position on 
the rail. These conditions can only be met by applying 
the principle of the involute curve, hence the name of 
the level. Each side of the plate or blade is carefully 
graduated and means provided for fastening it instantly 
in any position. 

With the use of this tool, which is made by the Shef- 
field Car Company of Three Rivers, Mich., the degree 
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with which German trade shows larger exports than im- 
ports), the second is held by Austria-Hungary, and the 
fourth by Holland, though from 1896 to 1899 inclusive 
this was held by Russia, which is now fifth. Within this 
period--1891-1900—there have been notable increases in 
Germany’s exports to England (notwithstanding that 
since 1897-there has been no commercial treaty between 
these countries), to Belgium, Italy, Sweden and Nor- 
way, British India, Australia, China and Denmark. The 
greatest relative increase has been in the exports to 
Japan, which have risen from $3,332,000 in 1891 to $16,- 
660,000 in 190U. 


oe 


The Largest Ocean Liner. 





The “Celtic” of the White Star line, the largest 
steamship in the world, reached her dock in New York 
on Sunday, after a successful maiden voyage across the 
Atlantic. Her time was 8 days and 46 minutes, the av- 
erage speed being 14.95 knots per hour. The “ Celtic” 





Fig. 2.—Enlarged View of Adjustable End. 





THE McHENRY INVOLUTE TRACK LEVEL. 


of elevation and extra width of gauge required can, in 
every case, be accurately and uniformly secured. Pro- 
vision is also made for resetting the level glass at any 
time, and, if preferred, the instrument can be furnished 


with a fixed level. 
EO ————— 


United States Trade with Germany. 


Ambassador White of Berlin has furnished the State 
Department with the following official statistics of the 
foreign trade of Germany from 1891 to 1901 inclusive: 

In 1891 the United States occupied fourth place in 
the import trade of Germany with a total of $108,528,- 
000, being preceded by Great Britain with $160,888,000, 
Austria-Hungary with $142,324,000, and Russia with 
$138,040,000. In 1895 the imports into Germany from 
the United States rose to $121,618,000, and after that 
year increased rapidly until 1900, when they reached 
the sum of $266,750,400. The United States thus stands 
far above any other country in this trade, being followed 
by Great Britain with $199,920,000, Russia with $173,- 
740,000, Austria with $172,312,000, and France with 

72,590,000. During this period American imports into 
Germany have increased more than those of the last 
named four countries together. As regards the export 
trade of Germany the United States has occupied third 
place during this whole period. In 1900 the United 
States imports from Germany were to the value of $104,- 
482,000, in 1899, $89,726,000, and in 1898, $79,492,000. 
Up to 1898 they showed a tendency to decline, amounting 
in 1891 to $84,966,000 and sinking in 1894, under the 
tariff of 1890, to $64,498,000, the lowest point reached. 
The first place in the export trade has been continually 
held by Great Britain (which is the only large country 


was not built for speed, but is estimated to be able to 
make 1642 knots if pushed. She is 700 feet in length, 75 
feet beam, 49 feet in depth, of a net register of 13,650 
tons, and a displacement at load draft of 37,700 tons, 
thus being 3600 tons heavier than the “ Oceanic.” She 
is the largest vessel ever launched, her displacement ton- 
nage being nearly double that of the “ Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse,” and 10,300 tons more than the “ Great East- 
ern.” Her twin screws are driven by two sets of Har- 
land & Wolff's quadruple expansion balanced engines, 
with cylinders of 32, 4744, 68% and 98 inches diameter, 
respectively, with 3 feet 3 inches stroke. Steam is sup- 
plied at a pressure of 210 pounds by eight double ended 
boilers, each 14 x 20 feet. Her cargo capacity is im- 
mense, and she is fitted with six huge cold storage cham- 
bers for the dead meat trade, in addition to similar ac- 
commodations for her own stores. She has accommoda- 
tions for 350 first-class and 160 second-class passengers, 
and for 2350 persons in the steerage. The “Celtic” was 
launched at Belfast, Ireland, on April 4 of this year. 


—_ien 
—_—— 


The Industrial Department of the Lackawanna Rail- 
road, in charge of William B. Huntef, and having its 
headquarters at 26 Exchange Place, New York City, has 
just issued a 300-page booklet under the title “ Industrial 
Opportunities.” This work treats of every town on the 
line, showing its population, its distance from New 
York and from Buffalo, its railroad facilities, its leading 
industries, its leading shipments, its rate of taxation, 
cost of labor, rent of houses, how lighted, whether it 
has water works, principal power, approximate cost of 
Steam coal, approximate value of lands, and describing 
vacant lands or factories available for manufacturing 
purposes. 
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Some Notes of Travel. 


BY ARCHER BROWN, WEW YORK. 


The decision of the House of Lords—the court of last 
resort—in the Taff Vale case, recently announced, will ex- 
cite interest on both sides of the ocean. Can a trades 
union, or any other organization, own property, employ 
officials. carry on extensive operations, and direct move- 
ments calculated, under certain circumstances, to do 
great injury te person and property, and yet have no 
center of responsibility? The case grew out of the 
Taff Vale Railway strike of a year ago. It was a bitter 
struggzie, with the usual features of violence. The rail- 
way company brought an action to prevent the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants from tampering with 
nonunion men at their work. ‘The union replied that 
they were not a body responsible for the acts of their 
members or servants, and pointed to the trades union 
acts of 1871 and 1876, which are the charter of existence 
of all trades unions. They held that they could not fig- 
ure in law courts either as plaintiffs or defendants. The 
justice before whom the case first came ruled that trades 
unions were amenable to the laws of the country just 
as though they had been specifically incorporated by 
law. The matter went to the Court of Appeal, which 
reversed this decision. Thereupon appeal was taken 
to the House of Lords, which by its decision 
brushes aside legal technicalities and goes to the merits 
of the proposition. The words of the Lord Chancellor 
are plain enough: “If the Legislature has created a 
thing which can own property, which can employ serv- 
ants, which can inflict injury, it must be taken, I think, 
to have impliedly given power to make it suable in the 
courts of law for injuries purposely done by its author- 
i A 

I notice that the press, even that portion which sym- 
pathizes most directly with labor organizations, com- 
mends the fairness of the decision, although it is a re- 
versal of the practice of 30 years. Mr. Bell, the secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
accepts it apparently in good spirit, and raises the ques- 
tion whether, under it, trades unions may not bring suit 
against employers to settle questions at issue. 

As I write this, the English papers, in their American 
telegrams, give lugubrious reports of the rupture be- 
iween the United States Steel Corporation and its union 
employees, indicating that violence and bloodshed are 
likely to mark the further history of the strike. If the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers of 
America were answerable as an organization to the laws 
of the land, the same as is the large corporation it is 
fighting. would not [ts officers and advisers be more 
guarded in advising violent interference with men who 
want to work? 

By the way, speaking of English newspaper reports 
of American happenings, it is not at all surprising that 
our English friends—to say nothing of people on the 
Continent—have so poor an opinion of the United States 
and the American people. In four weeks of tolerably 
close reading of the leading London and provincial jour- 
nals I only recall one item of American news that was 
ealeulated to give a good impression. That was a re- 
mark by Ambassador Pauncefote that the Americans 
were really generous and high minded people when prop- 
erly treated. Nearly every other telegraphic dispatch 
has told either of some crime or calamity. Even shop- 
keepers have said to me—desiring to be sympathetic: 
* Your people in the States are dying like rats in the 
streets from the heat.” The strike news is deplorable; 
the crop news appatling. Italy is calling our Govern- 
ment to account for lynchings in Mississippi. A Chi- 
cago professor has declared that without intermarriage 
with immigrants the Americans would ultimately re- 
vert to the aboriginal type. And this is gravely stated 
for English readers without a thought of humor. The 
soft coal industry is being organized into a trust by Sen- 


ator Hanna. “ backer of President McKinley.” And so 


on for quantity. On reaching the capital and finding 
from a file of New York newspapers that the great Re- 
public was going along in its normal and prosperous 
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course, there was a strong feeling in my party either 
that the British journals instruct their representatives to 
distort and contract news or that they have hopeless 
asses serving as correspondents. 

I was in Glasgow at the time the “ holiday” broke 
out, and had no difficulty in confirming previous impres- 
sions of at least one cause why the industrial battle is 
going against the British. The following dispatch tells 
the story for all England, Scotland, Wales and Lreland: 

DAMPING-DOWN FOR HOLIDAYS. 

* Motherwell, Thursday.—To-night a number of the 
public works close for the Fair holidays, and by to-mor- 
row night all the firms will have damped down their 
places. Operations will not be resumed till Monday, 22 
inst., advantage being taken in the interval to effect 
necessary repairs on the machinery. . . . With work- 
men generally money is not quite so plentiful as it was 
at this time last year, but is still sufficient to provide ¢ 
week's holiday.” 

I asked an iron man what was the meaning of the 
so-called holidays, which practically closed all industrial 
operations for ten days at the best working time of the 
year. He said it was the fair season, and they were 
known as the “fair holidays.” A calculation has been 
made that between Saturdays and the numerous holi- 
days, long and short, which crowd in between January 
and January, and the time required by many to straight- 
en up after festivities, the average British workman 
loses one-third of his time. Add to this the stringent 
rules of labor organizations restricting the product of 
the day’s work, and it is not hard to see why industrial 
England is stationary, while other nations forge ahead. 

I find the temper of the iron trade here still pessimis- 
tic, but slightly improving. When I was here three 
years ago there was great incredulity touching reports 
from America of large outputs, low costs and radical 
improvements in methods. Now everything is believed. 
And the more impossible the story the greater the 
credulity. Of one thing all are assured. That is that 
the present prosperous conditions in the United States 
are but temporary, and that when they are over the 
floodgates will be opened and cheap iron and steel from 
America will ruin everything. It is this bugbear which 
prevents just now a substantial recovery here, for gen- 
eral trade conditions are good. There is marked im- 
provement in shipbuilding. The Continental demand is 
better. Notwithstanding an increase in Middlesbro 
warrant stores of about 50,000 tons since January, stocks 
of pig iron in the United Kingdom are lower in the ag- 
zregate than they have been in a generation. Prices are 
so much lower than German, American or Belgian that 
the provincial markets are slowly being regained. Really, 
there is much at the moment to encourage the English- 
man, but he is not in a mood to be encouraged. The 
specter of the United States Steel Trust is always be- 
fore him, and now Canada is looming up as a competi- 
tor. Nothing would hearten our brother so much as an 
end of the dreary Boer war; and as, by a late report. 
it appears that the few remaining Boers are being killed 
off at an average rate of 56 a day, it may be assumed 
that the end is not far distant. 


—_ —_ 


Bashlin & Co., Warren, Pa., have been established 
about two years, manufacturing the Bashlin valve, the 
special feature of which is that both the disk and seat 
ring are removable. The latter can be taken out while 
the valve is under pressure. Should an engineer desire 
to use this advantage in a valve of this character, there 
is no regrinding or reseating machine required, only the 
duplicating of the vital parts. As is well known, the 
shell of a valve practically never wears out, and the 
principle of this valve being incorporated, it may be 
reasonably calculated its life will be increased tenfold. 


The Exeter Machine Works, Exeter, N. H., have just 
built a steam fan from a new design, doing away en- 
tirely with the additional foundation for engine. The 
whole is self contained, and can be immediately bolted 
down and started up, making a great saving in founda- 
tion. 
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The Schwartz Melting and Refining Furnace. 


A new furnace for melting and refining metals is now 
being brought out by the Hawley Down Draft Furnace 
Company of Chicago, of which S. T. Bleyer is president 
and J. C. Hopkins manager. This furnace uses crude 
oil for fuel and is adapted to the manufacture of gray 


IRON 
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made with charges consisting of all pig iron and up to 
40 per cent. of scrap. The tests on malleable castings 
have been made with all pig iron and up to 50 per cent. 
of scrap, consisting of 35 per cent. of iron and 15 per 
cent. of steel. All these tests have been very satisfac 
tory. They have shown absolutely no gain in sulphur 
and surprisingly little oxidation. The gray iron castings 














Fig. 1.—In Position for Blowing. 


iron, malleable, semisteel and brass castings. An ex 
perimental furnace has been tested for the past three 
months at the works of the company at Superior and 
Townsend streets, Chicago, and the results have been 
so satisfactory that the company are now ready to make 


have been much stronger and cleaner than those made 
by the cupola, the average transverse strength of the 
castings made being 2370 pounds, or the highest grade 
of machinery castings, while the same mixtures melted 
in a cupola showed not over 2000 pounds, The malleable 
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Fig. 2.—In Position for Pouring 


THE SCHWARTZ MELTING 


them known. A long series of tests has been made un- 
der the supervision of H. M. Goodrich, chemist of the 
Deering Harvester Company of Chicago. 

The furnace is illustrated herewith. Fig. 1 shows it 
in position for operation and Fig. 2 shows it tilted for 
pouring off a heat. It is of the Bessemer converter type, 
being mounted on trunnions. The experimental furnace 
is of a size sufficient to take a charge of 1000 pounds. 
In this furnace the tests on gray iron castings have been 





AND REFINING FURNACE 


> 


castings have also been of the best quality. The time re- 
quired for making gray iron castings from cold metal 
is one hour and twenty-five minutes and malleable cast- 
ings two and one-half hours. The shrinkage in making 
iron castings has been reduced to less than 2 per cent.., 
using all pig iron, and less than 1 per cent. when using 
1) per cent. of scrap. The shrinkage on brass castings 
has been shown to be less than 3 per cent. 

The crude oil is fed to the furnace through a small 
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pipe, the supply being regulated by a valve. The oil 
enters through two tuyeres on the side of the furnace 
near the top, and about 18 inches apart, with the open- 
ings converging in the interior, the oil being atomized by 
an air blast. The flame is given a rotary motion over 
the top of the metal bath, and an intense heat is gen- 
erated. The charging door is on the top of the furnace, 
which is tilted on its side when being charged. The tilt- 
ing is easily done by a hand wheel. A No. % single 
gear Root blower, furnishing 2 pounds pressure and re- 
quiring but 344 to 4 horse-power, has been found ample 
to operate the furnace. The lining consists of ordinary 
silica fire brick, the original lining having stood the en- 
tire three months with very little wear, notwithstanding 
the intense heat generated. 

A considerable saving has been demonstrated in the 
manufacture of malleable castings as compared with 
the method of manufacturing such castings with a re- 
verberatory furnace. The cost of melting gray iron has 
been found to be about the same as in using a cupola. 
It is expected that these costs will be reduced 30 per 
cent. when another attachment is made, for which prepa- 
rations are now under way. The fluidity of the metal 
has been found to be so great that the very finest cast- 
ings can be attempted with much greater certainty than 
accompanies the ordinary practice. Better results are 
expected with a furnace of larger capacity. One man 
can easily operate a furnace. 

This furnace shows such excellent results that the 
Hawley Down Draft Furnace Company are confident 
that it will prove a desirable feature of foundry equip- 
ment in any section of the country, but it is particularly 
well adapted for use in localities having an abundance 
of oil and dear coal or coke. ; 





Pacific Coast News. 


San FRANcIscO, CAL., July 29, 1901.—The strike situ- 
ation is at present the all absorbing topic. The team- 
sters’ strike has in some instances tied up half the trade 
of the city, and some estimate much more than half. 
An effort has been made to obtain teamsters from the 
country and to break in men in the city, but without 
any great success, as all are unused to the ways of traffic 
in the streets of a great city, and many of those ob- 
tained at some expense from the country have gone back 
again after being offered as high as $4 per day. The 
iron, steel and hardware houses had been left in the 
same predicament as the rest, but the teamsters in some 
cases have resigned from the union and come back. 
But the worst is not yet. We are threatened with a 
sympathetic strike of 12,000 to 15,000 men along the 
water front, stevedores, sailors, &c., in which case the 
commerce of the city would be brought to a full stop. 
The porters, packers and warehouse men will decide to- 
morrow between the union and the employers. In some 
instances members of the latter union have been dis- 
charged for refusing to handle goods belonging to non- 
union firms. It is to be hoped that all this labor trouble 
may’ soon find its termination, but the outlook is not 
that way. The members of the Employers’ Association, 
on the one hand, have made up their minds to deal a 
death blow to unionism if possible, while the unions, 
having started to force the unionizing of everything, 
will fight as long as they can. With all fighting, the 
contest may be expected to be of less duration than if 
each separate union fought out its fight, being at the 
same time aided by the others. There is no great prob- 
ability that the members of the union will be replaced 
to any great extent by new men, but they will come 
back, having resigned from the union or having abated 
such of their demands as are unreasonable. San Fran- 
cisco is now the storm center of the social struggle, and 
it looks as if it had been so designed by those behind 
the scenes. 

The Machinists’ Strike. 


Meanwhile the machinists’ strike has entered on its 
eleventh week. On Saturday there was a conference 
held between Henry T. Scott of the Union Iron Works 
and a committee of the men, but it came to nothing. 
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Mr. Scott told them that all could come back on the old 
terms. A great many, if not most of the men, at least 
those of middle age, want, it is said, to go back, but are 
deterred by fear of expulsion from the union. In some 
cases they did go back. Steiger & Kerr, for instance, 
had an agreement with their men that there should be 
no strike except on a majority vote of the shop, said 
vote being taken by secret ballot. The union would not 
allow the secret ballot to be taken, when the men to the 
number of 60 became indignant and went back. But 
on account of the general strike there is little work go- 
ing on there now. The same firm have an arrangement 
that in case of a disagreement the matter in dispute 
shall be settled by arbitration. The National Iron Works 
employ about 100 men. All their hands except appren- 
tices are out on strike. None of the men earned less 
than $3.50 a day, as the proprietors did not want any 
man who could not earn that. They did not want to go 
out on strike, and if left to a vote of themselves would 
not have done so; but they went out with the union. 
Ever since they have been wanting to go back to work. 
Twice they had resolved to go back, put each time were 
prevented by the machinations of the union. At last the 
proprietors gave them a last chance to go to work to-day 
—nine hours, $3.15 a day, or 45 cents more than some of 
the leaders of the strike claimed was being paid. But 
instead of a vote of the shop being taken a vote was 
taken in the union, when out of 600 over one-third re- 
frained from voting at all, but of those who did vote a 
majority voted against accepting the terms. Here the 
union stepped in ,etween the men and their employers, 
and this is one reason why the latter do not wish to have 
anything to do with strike leaders—they do not care to 
have strangers come and dictate to them and to their 
men as to how business shall be carried on. This 
question of dictation is indeed the rock on which union- 
ism in San Francisco is likely to split. 

Little by little the foundries and machine shops are 
increasing the number of men employed by them. The 
Unioa Iron Works have now 1200 hands df all descrip- 
tions at work—about one-third of their normal force— 
and others are increasing their force also. J. 0. L. 

SS a a 


Tate, Jones & Co., Incorporated.—Tate, Jones & Co., 
Incorporated, Empire Building, Pittsburgh, have bought 
a site of land near Leetsdale, Pa., and will erect a large 
works, to include machine shop, foundry and heavy 
plate iron and steel works. The present works of the 
company are on »irst avenue, Pittsburgh, and the con- 
cern make elevating and conveying machinery, pumping 
power for oil, gas and water wells, gas engines and gas 
burners, and also do a general contracting business. 
Plans are being drawn for the new works and active 
building will be started in a short time. The company 
have built up an extensive business in elevating and con- 
veying machinery, and recently completed the installa- 
tion of a complete coal handling plant for the Pennsyl- 
vania Light & Power Company, Allegheny. The plant 
is of the chain and bucket type and of S0-ton capacity. 
The company also are installing an ash conveyor at the 
plant of the American Axe & Tool Company, Gkassport, 
and have closed a contract to install a large coal han- 
dling plant at the works of the Oliver Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, South Side. In the latter plant a Robbins convey- 
ing belt will be used to carry coal from barges and dis- 
tribute it to boilers and furnaces throughout the mills. 
The company have also contracted to supply the Penn- 
sylvania department of the National Tube Company 
with a complete coal handling plant in which will be 
used the Robbins conveying belt. The plant will have 
a capacity of 50 tons hourly. 


~~ 
—_ 


The machinists’ strike at the Sharon works of the 
National Steel Company, and also at the works of the 
Sharon Steel Company, has been settled, the men re- 
ceiving an advance in wages of 50 cents a day, pay and 
one-half for overtime and 58% hours to constitute a 
week’s work. The American Steel Casting Company, also 


at Sharon, refused to grant the terms agreed upon ag 
above. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


DULUTH, MINN., August 4, 1901.—July astonished the 
ore trade by the size of shipments. The Duluth and 
Iron Range docks at Two Harbors, Lake Superior, ex- 
ceeded all others and sent out 1,005,614 gross tons. This 
was the first time any dock system on the lakes ever ex- 
ceeded the million ton mark for a single month, and the 
record is a very remarkable one. The road handled to 
these docks in the same time 964,455 gross tons, show- 
ing that about 40,000 tons less remained in the docks at 
the close of the month than at its commencement. This 
was an average of 30 trains per day for the entire 
month. The Minnesota shipments for July were, in all, 
2,120,000 gross tons, against 1,610,000 tons for the cor- 
responding month last year. For the season to date 
Minnesota roads have shipped 4,687,000 tons, which is to 
be compared with 4,831,000 tons in 1900, 3,406,000 in 
1899, and 2,768,000 in 1898. Other upper lake ports are 
shipping very heavily, except Marquette, which appears 
to be for some reason somewhat behind so far. The 
Gogebic is making big shipments, as is the Menominee. 

The strike in some co-ordinate plants of the United 
States Steel Corporation is having no effect, of course, 
on the mining branch. 

Of the various underground old range mines, the Pio- 
neer, of the Vermillion range, is perhaps showing the 
greatest proportionate gain, and for July shipped 106,000 
tons. It is likely to make a far better record than in 
any past year. The Fayal remains far in the lead of 
any mine on any range. The ore taken from Two Har- 
bors last month was on 213 ships, an average cargo of 
4722 gross tons, an average that has never been equaled 
on the lakes, and, if I am not very much in error, never 
on any ocean for any considerable time or volume of 
business. 

Owing to the desire of the intervenors, the Penobscot 
Mining Company, to introduce additional testimony, the 
decision of the Minnesota State Railroad Commissioners 
as to the character of ore traffic will be delayed, and 
will not be handed down till after September 10. 


Marquette Range, 

On the Marquette range, E. F. Bradt is commencing 
explorations on a large scale about seven miles west of 
Republic, where he has several sections under option. 
The lands are owned in the East and were selections 
made years ago by some of the best known mineralogists 
of the country. It is hoped that good finds may reward 
Mr. Bradt’s efforts and expenditures. The Chester Min- 
ing Company have closed down indefinitely their Rolling 
Mill mine, a lean Bessemer, near Negaunee, there being 
small demand for its grade of ore. Stock piles at the 
mines of this range are not moving out as had been 
hoped, and the shipments to Marquette docks are rather 
small. The original Swanzey, near the Princeton, is to 
be explored. It was operated a short time as an open 
pit property, and the bottom of the pit is said now to 
be in ore that will assay very high in iron, though non- 
Bessemer. The Negaunee mine is hoisting about 600 
tons daily with a temporary plant, and the usual force 
is working underground. Hoisting by the permanent 
plant, newly located, will commence soon, and 1200 tons 
daily will be the product once more. Record speed that 
is for rebuilding a large engine plant in 30 days. It was 
July 12 that the Negaunee “came down.” The Amer- 
ican Mining Company (United States Steel) have bought 
a 7-108th interest in the fee of the Negaunee mine at 
a price that makes the entire property figure at about 
$1,500,000. The mine pays a royalty of 25 cents a ton, 
and the output will not exceed 250,000 tons a year for 
some time. The American Mining Company’s lease has 
about two years to run. The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany are letting contracts for 20 dwellings, to average 
$1000 each, to be occupied by men employed in their 
Lake mine. The same company have given the Ishpem- 
ing School Board several acres in the heart of the town 
for a school recreation ground. This company’s Mar- 
quette & Southeastern road is being ironed and graded 
rapidly. Its large charcoal furnace at Marquette is also 
pushed along. The Michigamme mine will be thorough- 


15 


ly explored underground by diamond drill. The Bristol 
mine is adding men at its Beaufort and is exploring 
quite thoroughly. Oglebay, Norton & Co. think they 
have a fine prospect for a large ore body there. 

On the Menominee range E. W. Hopkins has been 
made superintendent of all Oglebay, Norton & Co.’s 
mines, including the Commonwealth mines and Bristol 
of this range, and the Beaufort. Considerable work is 
being done about Amasa. 

Mesaba Range, 

On the Mesaba range it is stated that the find recent- 
ly made in sections 31 and 32, T. 57, R. 22, contains as 
now shown up about 10,000,000 tons of ore, mostly low 
grade, though one hole cut some distance in an ore run- 
ning 62 per cent. The finds made east of the Arcturus 
mine, T. 56, R. 23, are also low grade, too low for pres- 
ent value. It is supposed that the Arcturus exploration 
is showing about the same quality. Ore is said to have 
been found in the northwest part of section 22, T. 58, 
R. 20, where the Phoenix Mountain Iron Company have 
been working some months with two drills. The Rob- 


erts explorations at the extreme west end of the range 


are scarcely started yet. Some new work is being done 
in T. 59, R. 15, and a number of tracts lying close to 
Biwabik, east and south for the most part, will be ex- 
plored at once. Burrows, Rust and Goff, large land 
owners, of the western part of the range, will explore 
their lands in person hereafter. They have in the past 
leased to operating companies. Land surrounding the 
Penobscot mine, in T. 57, R. 21, has been taken for ex- 
ploration. A. P. Silliman, mining engineer at Hibbing, 
has issued a map of the western part of the range and 
a corrected map, with developments down to date, of 
the range easterly from R. 22. 

The Ashland Iron & Steel Company, operating the 
Hinkle furnace at Ashland, Wis.. has increased its cap- 
ital to $1,000,000, in order to expend $500,000 in im- 
provements and extensions. A battery of 60 patent 
ovens, for the saving of by-products, will be put in at 
the furnace, connected with a chemical works and a 
refining plant. Each kiln will hold 80 cords of wood. 
Several buildings, averaging about 50 x 150 feet, are 
under way. The company will also make other improve- 
ments of an important nature later. 

The Ontario Government’s concession covering a 
large part of Hunter Island, north of Minnesota and 
carrying the eastern extension of the Vermillion range, 
is likely to be transferred to a large exploring and oper- 
ating concern, and thoroughly explored as fast as may 


be. The concession is so large, however, embracing 147 
square miles, that it will be a difficult undertaking to 


explore it all for many years. 
Nearly 1000 tons of graphite, mined at the new prop- 
erty at L’Anse, Lake Superior, is being treated at the 


company’s plant. The trade is taking very kindly to 


this mineral, it is understood. 


Duluth mining men who have recently been on the 


North Pacific Coast looking up iron ores, bring back 

magnificent samples and glowing reports of the ores to 

be found near Seattle. D. EL. W. 
i 


In the issue of The sron Age of June 27 an illustrated 
description was printed of a crushing plant for ballast 
for the Lehigh Railroad Company at North Leroy, N. Y. 
The impression was created by the heading of the ar- 
ticle that the firm of C. A. Bartlett & Co. had built both 
the crushing and the elevating machinery. As a matter 
of fact the Duerr Contracting Company of North Leroy 
placed the contract for the crushing Jnachinery, con- 
sisting of four five-jaw Morris crushers, with the Tyrone 
Foundry & Machine Company of Tyrone, Pa. The ele- 
vating machinery was built by Bartlett & Co. 


The corrugated iron sides and roof of the rolling mill 
of the Crum Lynne Iron Works have arrived and the 
company have been notified that the structural steel has 
been shipped. ‘The new structure will be twice as large 
as the old one, which was recently destroyed by fire. 
The capactty of the plant will be greatly increased and 
considerable new machinery will be put in. 
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Canadian News. 


Iron Bounty Regulations, 


ToRoNTO, August 3, 1901.—Amended regulations gov- 
erning the payment of bounties on iron and steel have 
been approved by the Governor-General and just issued 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce for the 
information of all concerned. The bounties are here- 
after to be paid by that Department, instead of by the 
Customs Department. This change is in accordance with 
legislation passed last session, and the administration 
of the bounties was as a matter of fact some time ago 
taken over by the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Until April 23 next the bounty on steel ingots manufac- 
tured in Canada out of ingredients of which not less 
than 50 per cent. consists of pig iron made in Canada 
remains $3 per ton; on puddled bars made from Cana- 
dian pig iron, $3 per ton; on pig iron produced from 
Canadian ore, $3 per ton; on pig iron produced from 
foreign ore, $2 per ton. From these rates the bounties 
decline by a descending scale until they vanish in 1907. 
In claiming bounty for steel ingots and puddled bar the 
manufacturer is required by the new regulations to make 
affidavit before a collector of customs or justice of the 
peace setting forth that the requisite proportion of 
Canadian iron has been used in their manufacture; that 
no part of the ingots for which bounty is claimed has 
been made of puddled iron bars manufactured outside 
Canada, “‘and no part hereof has been included in any 
claim for bounty heretofore made.” Similar affidavit 
as to the proportion of Canadian iron and as to previous 
bounty is required in the case of claims for the puddled 
bar bounty; and affidavit as to the origin of ore is re- 
quired in the case of claims for the pig iron bounty. 

But under the regulations the manufacture of pig 
iron, &c., will be carried on much like that of articles 
subject to an internal revenue tax. It will be under the 
surveillance, so to speak, of the Government. A general 
regulation provides as follows: 

“ From and after the first day of July, 1901, the manu- 
facture of such steel ingots, puddled iron bars and pig 
iron shall be under the supervision of such officers as 
may be appointed or detailed for the purpose by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and the cost of such 
supervision shall be paid by the proprietor or the pro- 
prietors operating the furnaces (or smelting works, as 
the case may be) under their supervision.” 


A Great Charcoal Contract, 


H. R. MeLellan of St. John, N. B., has entered into 
a contract to cut and skid for the Clergue Works 300 
cords of hard wood every day for a year. The wood is 
to be used in making charcoal for the steel works at 
Sault Ste. Marie. Other works will be in operation to 
Save and utilize the by-products of the wood thus re- 
duced to carbon. The wood, according to a statement 
made by Mr. McLellan himself to the Montreal Herald, is 
to be delivered on skidways alongside the Algoma Cen- 
tral Railway that the Clergue Syndicate are building. 
Mr. McLellan considers the contract the biggest of its 
kind ever entered into on this continent. It is said, 
however, that it will only supply half the wood required 
by the carbonization plant, which is to have a capacity 
of 600 cords per day. Mr. McLellan expressed his in- 
tention to be on the ground with his men on August 15. 
His gang are to be brought from Northern Maine and 
New Brunswick to cut and handle the timber. 

The timber will come from land comprehended in 
the subsidies granted for the construction of the Algoma 
Central and the Ontario Western and James Bay rail- 
ways. These include several million acres, and the only 
timber reserved is pine. The hard wood, which can be 
utilized for charcoal and for the manufacture of cabinet 
lumber, as well as the spruce and poplar, &c., which 
can be made into pulp wood, go with the land. There is 
scarcely a doubt that there will be an adequate supply 
of charcoal wood to keep the great carbonization works 
going for years. 

The announcement is made that the entire amount of 
the bonds of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company 
has been taken up. The issue is $2,500,000. 
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A letter has been received at the Bureau of Mines 
from Professor Coleman, in which he says that he has 
completed work in the Michipicoton district. A thousand 
tons of ore per day is being taken out of the Helen mine, 
he says. Boyer Lake was being pumped out to expose 
lower levels of ore. He finds great interest being taken 
by Americans in the iron deposits of Northwestern On- 
tario. 

One hundred’ coke ovens are being heated and will 
be in operation in two weeks at Sydney. The 200 ovens 
now working supply coke to furnaces Nos. 1 and 2, and 
those now being heated will supply No. 3, which is near- 
ly ready to blow in. 

The National Iron Works were formally opened at 
Wingham, Ont., on July 31. C. A. OC. J. 


_— 
= 


The World’s Coal Production.—The Board of Trade 
of Great Britain has issued a report on the production 
of coal in the various countries of the world. It is ex- 
plained that the totals for the year 1900 are necessarily 
in many cases estimates only, as the definitive returns 
are not yet available for all countries. The following is 
a statement of the output of the principal coal producing 
countries for the past five years: 


(000’s omitted.) 
1900. 1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 





Country. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
United Kingdom... .225,181 220.095 202,055 202,130 195,361 
United States...... 245,422 226,554 196,406 178,930 171,416 
NS EOE Tee 109,225 101,460 96,310 91,055 85,690 
PE. cokee wesw ee 32,587 $2,256 31,826 30,337 28,750 
DER -visusseecbus 23,3852 22,072 22,088 21,492 21,252 
SE cs isla Kirew xveie ooo §6«646,565 3«2618,188 11,171 9,351 
Austria-Hungary.... ..-- 12,694 12,186 11,611 11,033 
SE wing mnt ein 2,773 2,565 2,434 2,011 1,853 
A ere act 6,722 6,696 5,188 5,020 
ee eee 4,937 4,606 4,063 3,848 


New South Wales.. 5,507 4,597 4,706 4,384 3,910 
Miele. ica iecans 4761 4506 3.726 3,380 3,344 


It will be seen that the United Kingdom has in the 
past two years given way to the United States as the 
largest coal producer. The report states that the total 
production of the world is about 650,000,000 tons per 
annum, of which the United Kingdom produces rather 
more than a third, and the United Kingdom and the 
United States together account for nearly three-quarters. 
a 

The British House of Lords this week rendered an 
important judgment affecting trades unions. The case 
was brought up on appeal from the judgment of the 
Irish courts awarding a wholesaie butcher damage 
against the Butchers’ Assistants’ Association, which 
brought pressure to bear on retailers to boycott the 
plaintiff until he dismissed a certain nonunion employee, 
threatening, otherwise, to call out the union employees 
of the firms concerned, and, finally, it induced the non- 
unionist to leave the plaintiff. The Lords dismissed the 
appeal, on the ground that the acts of wrongful and 
malicious conspiracy were not undertaken to advance 
the interests of the workmen themselves, but solely to 
injure the plaintiff. 


The Sheffield Car Company, Three Rivers, Mich., 
have issued a very interesting statement relative to the 
achievement of a gasoline car of their manufacture. 
This car takes the place of the usual workmen’s car, 
propelled by hand, being operated by a gasoline motor. 
The statement shows that the car is not only successful 
in affording a convenient means of transporting railroad 
men moderate distances, but that it can be depended 


‘upon for much better service than is usually considered 


available by this character of equipment. 

The wire mill controlled by Lazare Weiller at Havre, 
France, has undergone a reorganization. The stock of 
the old company has been reduced from 15,000,000 francs 
to 2,700,000 francs. Then the latter capital was in- 
creased to 5,000,000 francs by the issue of 2,300,000 
francs of new stock issued at 102 francs per share. The 
old board resigned and a new one was elected, headed 
by E. Lantrac, formerly of the Fives-Lille Company. 
The new company are named Compagnie des Trefileries 
du Havre. It appears that heavy losses were incurred 
through the depreciation of steel purchased. 
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Our Exports of Iron and [lachinery. 


The Bureau of Statistics has lately issued the official 
statistics of the exports of iron and steel for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901. These figures, however, since 
they include the exports for the second half of 1900, do 
not reveal as they ought what has been the recent his- 
tory of the export movement. In fact, even the figures 
for the first six months of the current year fail to reveal 
to its full extent the sharp falling off in business in this 
direction, because in the earlier months of the year large 
shipments on old orders were still going forward. It is 
a fact well known to those engaged in the iron and steel 
trades that for months no new export business has been 
done and that therefore the figures for the second half 
will be very small, unless some changes, now apparently 
beyond the reach of possibility, take place. The trade at 
large should bear this in mind when studying current 
statistics. 

For the sake of more closely reflecting comparatively 
recent happenings we have compiled the following table 
showing the exports during the first half of 1901 and 
during the corresponding period of 1900: 


Exports of Domestic Iron and Steel.—Gross Tone. 
Six months ending June, 








Articles and countries. 1900. 1901. 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of: 
cas cated uc dns eo bid Sieh paid See 3,632 12,889 
Pig iron: 

OIRIIIINNRS on nc iscc ee dcuneeces —_— i 14£°»e0en 

NIN oi dcinte wera ee evens Ve secelere i inl-e wie 74,671 43,125 
Scrap and old, tit only for manufacture. 22,935 6,387 
EE ES EI oe ee pee ere 3,408 13,823 
Bars or rods of steel . 

BS IS 0 voted ane eae hae Sted ble he 5,279 3,050 

et Md odin cca eeaews a wees eee Ki 22,034 17,093 
Billets, ingots and blooms............ 12,890 26,550 
Hoops, bands and scroll.............. 258 929 
Rails for railways: 

DEE er pte a haan ee Ale a hie wine ww oem one 4,521 437 
Steel rails exported to: 

PD ak bn aGeaenee FORCE O NES OES 15,371 31,936 

Meition North Amerion&....cccccescs 58,602 33,215 

Central American States and British 

NR enka vaeeaan eh cies 20 4,459 

IR ahs ai ais makin tikes kaw a ee 19,227 25,688 

West Indies and Bermuda........... 5,718 4,979 

SS i dues ak aemee ame 2,735 39,502 

REN ce kiss pakabae ws. week ea ake ode 35,876 17,364 

EE hd dn Nn Bb abso a a 'sl0.U Se be be ee 7 = os 

Other Asia and Oceania............. 43,003 31,985 

I) oa fi ote nileve a's a oie whee wee 9,436 10,779 

0 RS Pre ee ee 341,971 811,297 

Sheets and plates: 

NS ik ides wid ius. ih arth & hice ime ee a 5,662 4,435 

rig Rc: scat ate ocala hie aah e aetna 16,252 19,082 
Tin plates, terne plates and taggers’ tin. 62 399 
Structural iron and steel.............. 32,576 29,682 
IRS ahs an al Sos cic Wal br ech 0 00 ow ce ol 44,896 40,491 
Nails and spikes: 

ag alata tan etait itm se th ki 6,066 6,489 

NN Sicko neha nds Gade Xe akls hasan 17,834 10,346 

All other, including tacks........... 949 963 


So far as the tonnage figures are available this shows 
a falling off from 466,268 tons to 423,184 tons against 
the first six months of this year. We know, however, 
that the sales for export of pig iron, of scrap, of tin 
plate and sheet bars, of steel billets and of ship plates 
have almost entirely ceased, and that competition with 
the low prices made by European mills for steel rails 
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will cut down exports very sharply in the future. We 
may note that we look with suspicion upon the reported 
exports of iron rails, noted in 1900. We feel convinced 
that this item ought to be included in old material and 
scrap. To what extent the same applies to some of the 
exports of steel rails we are unable to judge. 

We print below a comparison of the exports of those 
articles of iron manufacture, outside of the hardware 
industry, for which values are given in the official statis- 
ties: 

Exports of Machinery and Iron Manufactures. 


-~Six months ending June,-— 


1900. 1901. 
Articles and countries. Values. Values. 
Cl Cs ons ora vdwaedew wows $74,685 $105,928 
CS Ths GP io oe se sed eeakens 884,599 521,067 
Machinery, machines and parts of: 
i Sr 395,070 407,569 
ee re ee 2,542,731 3,069,222 
Laundry machinery............. 258,730 262,052 
ee ee 3,680,097 1,523,816 
Printing presses, and parts of... 640,942 351,492 
Pumps and pumping machinery.... 1,573,422 1,010,357 
ee ee ere 606,330 531,971 
Total machinery.............. $10,656,607 $7,783,474 
Steam engines, and parts of: 
PN a6 aca ie oak es er eal oma ow ie 6,780 5,525 
ee a en 2,926,845 2,497,324 
ce LPP CROCE ER CEE 372,916 401,295 
Boilers and parts of............ 834,756 675,743 
Pee ON GON sd. x a dnc caceiie 8,381,553 2,526,927 
a ee 65,336 55,747 
Scales and balances............-+.. 258,386 247,473 
Stoves, ranges, and parts of....... 254,337 236,075 
All other manufactures of iron and 
SED Biinas ches ee a aekes nan 8,698,336 7,648,402 


In spite of the increase in the exports in some lines 
of machinery, notably in electrical machinery, there has 
been a sharp decline. It is, unfortunately, most striking 
in machine tools and in pumping machinery. 

The item of pipes and fittings continues to remain 
ambiguous in the export statistics. We believe that it 
jumbles together cast pipe and steel merchant pipe. Just 
which branch is chiefly responsible for the dropping off 
it is, of course, impossible to determine. We understand 
that practically no new export business has been done 
for some time past in cast iron pipe, which is only natu- 
ral in view of the decline in the cost of pig iron abroad. 

On the whole, the record of export statistics during 
the first half of the current year, favorable as it is, must 
not be misinterpreted. That is past and gone. The fu- 
ture, so far as the balance of this year is concerned, will 
certainly show a heavy shrinkage due to changed condl- 
tions. This does not, of course, mean that we have lost 
our hold. It is only that we are too busy at home and 
employed too profitably to take much export business. 
We have shown that we can get it when we want it. 


— 
— 


A Lake Shipbuilding Proposition. 





Congressman Boutell of Chicago has begun the agita- 
tion of the question of abrogating the old treaty with 
Great Britain, which prevents the building of war ves- 
sels on the Great Lakes. He believes that the time 
has come when this treaty should be annulled in the in- 
terest of the great shipbuilding industry which has 
sprung up on these inland waters. This is an interest- 
ing question, which may at some time become exceeding- 
ly important to large manufacturing interests, as well 
as to the lake shipbuilders. At present, however, it 
is one of speculative or sentimental importance only, be- 
cause the abrogation of the treaty would in itself not 
enable the lake shipbuilders to do much in the way of 
bidding on the construction of war vessels of any size. 
In the first place, it is necessary for all vessels larger 
than canal boats to use the Canadian canals. on their 


passage to the ocean. In the second place, it would be 
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necessary to have even these canals deepened considera- 
bly to furnish passage for vessels drawing such a depth 
of water as war ships. It is certainly absurd for the 
people of this country to continue to depend on the 
Canadian canals to furnish them a permanent outlet 
from the Great Lakes to the ocean. While it is desirable 
that the privilege of building war vessels should be en- 
joyed by the lake shipbuilders, it is of much more im- 
portance that an outlet for large vessels should be built 
on American soil. The undertaking would not be so 
seriously expensive as to be prohibitory and would be 
of such enormous benefit to a vast section of this coun- 
try, and to great manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests, both East and West, that it should be assumed by the 
national Government. For this purpose a canal is needed 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario on American soil. 
This would leave the Lachine Rapids of the St. Law- 
rence River as the only obstacle to be overcome. It is 
likely that the Canadian Government would co-operate 
with our national Government in deepening the channel 
of the St. Lawrence River through these rapids, so 
that a thoroughly safe waterway would be permanently 
provided for the vessels of all nationalities using that 
river. Possibly the sentiment of the country might be 
more strongly in favor of a deep waterway exclusively 
on American soil, which could be obtained by the im- 
provement of the Erie Canal, thus making the Hudson 
River a part of the outlet from the Great Lakes. Which- 
ever route might be adopted, the time seems fitting for 
the agitation of such an improvement of our internal 
water communication. The lake shipbuilders would 
then be able to build all kinds of seagoing vessels and 
thus add greatly and rapidly to the advancement of the 
country in ocean shipbuilding. The manufacturing inter- 
ests of the West, with which steel shipbuilding is closely 
related, are deeply concerned in the enlargement of 
the field of the lake shipbuilders. It is necessary for 
them, however, to work for the improvement of the 
means for reaching the ocean, as well as for the abroga- 
tion of the treaty. 


—— 


A Machine Shop Experience. 


The strike of the machinists, which has practically 
terminated, was based on quite a number of erroneous 
ideas, almost any one of which, it seems, should have 
been sufficient to stamp their action with failure from 
the beginning. Among these one of the most important 
was the assumption that all men working at tools in 
machine shops should be classed as skilled mechanics 
and be paid wages which would compensate them for 
the time taken in learning the trade, if not for the ex- 
perience acquired during subsequent years of service. 
This was undoubtedly the case in former times. Ma- 
chinists were then in every case skilled mechanics, ca- 
pable of handling any class of work coming up in a 
shop. The development of improved tools has, however, 
gradually made specialists of most workmen in machine 
shops. This has, of course, been particularly noticeable 
in shops running on specialties, in which work is con- 
stantly being duplicated at almost every machine. It is 
not so well known that even in general shops the tools 
now in use are capable of being easily mastered by men 
of fair intelligence with some little education. ‘ 

An instance which illustrates this recently occurred 
in a shop which does a variety of work and has a high 
reputation for the accuracy and excellent finish of its 
products. In this shop a large planer was installed. It 
was a much bigger tool than any others in the shop and 
represented quite a change in the equipment. A compe- 
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tent machinist was given charge of the planer, and after 
running it for a month he asked for an advance in 
wages, claiming that he should receive higher pay on 
account of its greater size and the heavier work turned 
out by it. He was given another job and a second man 
was assigned to the machine. In a short time he made 
the same demand, and a third man was put in charge 
of the planer, with whom the manager had a like experi- 
ence. Growing tired of this result of putting good me- 
chanics in charge of what he considered a very simple 
tool, the manager went out to a laboring gang and asked 
the foreman to point out some man from among them of 
fair intelligence and a little education. Such a man was 
at once designated and the manager conducted a civil 
service examination as follows: “Can you read and 
write?” “Yes.” ‘“ Have you ever worked in a machine 
shop or at any kind of a machine?” “No.” This being 
deemed satisfactory the man was taken into the machine 
shop and put in charge of the planer, and after a course 
of instrucuon extending over two or three weeks he was 
able to manage the tool without supervision, and was 
regularly employed to operate it from that time. The 
selection of this man was designed as a lesson to the 
men in the shop, who were persistently demanding 
higher wages whenever they could frame a pretext, usu- 
ally a claim for superior knowledge or expert skill. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Steel in Car Construction, 

To the Editor: The recent order of a leading railroad 
for 2000 cars in which wood as a constructive material 
maintains its old time supremacy is eloquent testimony 
to the existing methods of steel car construction. Evi- 
dently the battle has not yet been won for steel, greatly 
as it is desired to effect the substitution of steel for wood 
in this important channel of consumption. 

If iren and steel were, exclusively employed in the 
construction of the 100,000 freight cars annually required 
by the business of the country it would mean a consump- 
tion, approximately, of 1,250,000 tons, or say about 
one-tenth of the entire production of iron and steel within 
the United States. 

This demonstration of the inadequacy of present 
methods of construction in steel freight cars should lead 
to earnest inquiry to determine in what respects the 
work of the car designer fails to meet the requirements 
of the times. 

Having been connected with the development of iron 
and steel car construction for nearly 20 years past, and 
given it serious study for a much longer period, I would 
like to call the attention of your readers to some of the 
weaknesses of present constructive practice which must 
be eliminated before it can be said that wood is no longer 
“jin it” as a material for car construction. : 

The first criticism which may be justly advanced is 
that the steel now employed does not have sufficient ten- 
sile strength. The combined skill of the chemist and 
metallurgist ought to be enlisted in the production at 
reasonable cost of a metal of higher initial tensile 
strength. Attention to this question of tensile strength 
in other branches of production has produced striking 
illustrations of high ratios between weight of vehicle and 
weight of load. Ratios of 8 to 1 are not uncommon. 

It is within the recollection of thousands of survivors 
of the Civil War that the ratio of weight of railway car 
to its load was 1 to 1, a 10-ton car having a normal 
eapacity of 10 tons. After 40 years of effort in railway 
ear construction we have not passed the ratio of 3 to 1, 
while the great bulk of the tonnage of the country is 
handled, as statistics show, on a ratio of 2 to 1. That is 
to say, a car weighing 10 tons will carry a load of 20 
tons; but as for every car moved one mile loaded there 
is an average movement of another mile empty, it fol- 
lows that the movement of car weight is responsible 
for one-half the cost of transportation by rail. 
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By this it will be seen how important a bearing on 
the reduction of dead weight is the question of tensile 
strength. Were material of 90,000 pounds tensile 
strength employed instead of 60,000 pounds per square 
inch it is evident that 2 tons would do the work of 3, 
and hence that a 20-ton car would be as serviceable as 
one of 30 tons constructed of the weaker material. 

The second criticism to which existing methods of 
construction are open is that the metal used is greater 
in amount and weight than is necessary were greater 
study given to the subject of distribution and the elimi- 
nation of every ounce of surplus in places where it is 
not rendering a maximum of service. 

A third criticism is as to the method of construction. 
Of late years there has been a tendency to experiment 
with rigid, riveted structures, making of the body of the 
car a single piece like a boiler or a kettle. To this is 
largely due the failure of steel car construction to more 
rapidly displace wood, as witnessed by the fact that 
the American Car & Foundry Company supplied 63,000 
wooden freight cars during the year 1900. 

It would seem that every one knew or should know 
that in case of train derailment the one first and all 
important consideration is to clear the tracks for traffic 
with the least possible loss of time. The officials of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad long since learned the lesson that 
derangement of traffic might constitute a loss many fold 
greater than the damage to a freight train by derailment 
or collision; hence, at any sacrifice, the tracks must be 
cleared of wreckage without the unnecessary loss of a 
minute’s time. The advent of the new one-piece cars 
has created some entirely fresh experiences to wrecking 
officers. Cases have occurred where the jammed and 
telescoped cars had made of themselves still larger units, 
so heavy as to defy the lifting power of the heaviest 
wrecking derricks in the Pennsylvania’s equipment, and 
relief has only been had, after hours of excessive delay, 
by calling out a large force of machinists with hammers 
and chisels to cut apart by force of human muscle the 
tangled mass of riveted plates that obstructed the 
world’s highway. The corollary of this is seen in the 
indisposition of the Pennsylvania to abandon the use of 
wood in the construction of its latest equipment. 

In the opinion of the writer progress in steel car con- 
struction will be made by the rejection of the riveted 
method and the substitution of bolts and nuts for the 
binding of the constituent parts of the car; in the ac- 
ceptance and elaboration of the idea of simple, inter- 
changeable parts, in order that the car may be dis- 
assembled as rapidly as it may be assembled and united, 
and to the end that there may be the maximum of sal- 
vage when a car may be derailed or suffers from col- 
lision, and also in the employment of material of the 
highest attainable tensile strength consistent with 
reasonable cost. 

Certainly there are few to-day who are not ready to 
accept the proposition that steel is bound to wholly dis- 
place wood in car construction. The work is one of vital 
importance to all producers of pig metal and consumptive 
steel. Why prolong the use of wood unnecessarily into 
the twentieth century? It rests with the designers and 
manufacturers of equipment to solve the problem con- 
fronting them. GEORGE W. DITHRIDGE. 

New York, August 3, 1901. 


_ 
—_— 


In a recent bulletin issued by Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor, some interesting 
statistics are given covering the labor situation in Great 
Britain in the year 1899. One remarkable fact developed 
by these statistics is that of the total changes in the line 
of increase of wages and reduction of hours of labor 
only 3 per cent. were secured through strikes. Of 1,175,- 
576 individuals affected by such changes in the year 
i899 only 34,273 had their wages increased in conse- 
quence of strikes, and of the whole number affected by 
changes in wages only 1132 had their wages reduced. 
The net results of all the changes last year showed an 
aggregate increase in the wages of working people in 
Great Britain of over $442,000 per week, the average in- 
erease per week for each employee being 37% cents. 
Another interesting feature connected with this showing 
is that 53 per cent. of the employees affected by changes 
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had their wages increased as the result of direct negotia- 
tion. In 32 per cent. they were the result of arbitration, 
mediation or other forms of conciliation, and in 15 per 
cent. they were the result of the automatic action of 
sliding scales. The improvement in the condition of the 
British workmen during the past seven years has been 
remarkable, wages having steadily increased during 
that period, while the hours of labor have been cut down 
in corresponding ratio. 


<i 


PERSONAL. 

Charles I. Rader, manager of the furnaces of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, in Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys, has resigned and will go to Salt Lake 
City to take charge of mining interests. He has been 
succeeded by Charles Hart. 





David Baker, who has been superintendent of the 
blast furnaces of the South Works of the Illinois Steel 
Company, has resigned to accept the position of general 
superintendent of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company, 
Sydney, C. B. 


Henry S. Loud, managing director of the British 
Westinghouse Company, is now in Pittsburgh, having 
returned from his European trip. While in England he 
directed the preliminary operations looking toward the 
erection and equipment of the Manchester plant. 


Charles H. Steadman of Addyston, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the United States Cast 


Iron Pipe & Foundry Company’s plant, at Bessemer, 
Ala. 


C. A. Vogt, assistant auditor of the American Steel 
& Wire Company, has been appointed auditor in the 
place of C. A. Honecker, resigned. Mr. Vogt’s head- 
quarters will be in the Western Reserve Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


J. W. Waterman, chief engineer of the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company, has resigned that position and 
accepted a similar one with the Clergue Company, at 
Sault Ste. Marie. He leaves Sydney about September 1. 


William Strang of Braddock, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the blast furnaces of the 
National Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio. 


S. F. Pryor, formerly with Handlan-Buck Mfg. Com- 
pany, has assumed charge of the railway supply busi- 
ness of the Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


F. E. Bausch has succeeded J. A. Vail as manager of 
the St. Louis office of the Hooven, Owens & Rentschler 
Company, manufacturers of the Hamilton-Corliss en- 
gines, in the Laclede Building. 

Walter M. Wood, formerly associated with the Niles 
Tool Works, has now accepted a position with Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, representing them at their new 
store, 128 Oliver street, Boston. G. E. Randles, formerly 
with the Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, is now 
representing Manning, Maxwell & Moore at the Philadel- 
phia office, and David Hunt, Jr., formerly connected 
with the New York office, is now at the Cleveland office, 
which is located in the Williamson Building. 

J. J. Wagoner, resident partner of Fieser, Wagoner 
& Bentley, pig iron commission merchants, Monadnock 
Building, Chicago, is seriously ill. 


H. C. Frick has been elected a director of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. . 


_ 


The rod mills of the Sharon Steel Company, Sharon, 
Pa., were started up on Tuesday, August 6. The mills 
are duplicates of each other and are said to have worked 
very satisfactorily. 


The sum of $100,000 is to be spent on improvements 
to the plant of the American Locomotive Company at 
Richmond, Va. The money will be spent chiefly upon 
electrical appliances and new machinery, and will en- 
able the plant to increase its output from six to ten 
heavy locomotives weekly. 
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August 8, 1901] 


The Strike in the Sheet, Bar and Hoop Mills. 


Since our last issue there have been some very im- 
portant developments in the strike in the sheet mills of 
the American Sheet Steel Company and in the hoop 
and bar mills of the American Steel Hoop Company. In 
the latter part of last week it seemed that the strike 
would be settled, as the entire Executive Committee of 
the Amalgamated Association went to New York Friday 
night, August 2, and were in conference on Saturday 
with J. P. Morgan, and E. H. Gary, chairman, and 
Charles M. Schwab, president, of the United States Steel 
Corporation. It was the purpose of securing a modifica- 
tion of the J. P. Morgan proposition that took the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Amalgamated Association to New 
York City, but their trip was fruitless. The conference 
lasted several hours, and at its close the Amalgamated 
Association and the United States Steel Corporation 
were wider apart than at any time since the strike start- 
ed. The cause of the conference and what took place at 
it is perhaps best described in an official announcement 
which was given out by the Amalgamated Association 
shortly after the conference ended. It is as follows: 

“We, the members of the Executive Board of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, deeming it incumbent upon us to enlighten the pub- 
lic through the press with reference to the present rela- 
tions between our association and the United States 
Steel Corporation, present the following statement: The 
officials of the United States Steel Corporation, instead 
of resuming negotiations where they were suspended at 
the conference held July 11, 12, and 13, have withdrawn 
the propositions made at that time and are now offering 
much less than they agreed to sign for then. 

“The following is the proposition which the United 
States Steel Corporation gave us to-day as their ulti- 
matum: It will be observed that the preamble states that 
the United States Steel Corporation officials will “ ad- 
vise”’ settlement by the underlying companies: 

“ Preamble: Conditions under which we are willing to 
advise settlement of labor difficulty. Proposition. Tin 
Plate Company—Business shall proceed under contract 
signed with the Amalgamated Association as of July 1, 
1901. 

“American Steel Hoop Company.—Company should 
sign the scale for all the mills owned by the American 
Steel Hoop Company that were signed for last year. 

“American Sheet Steel Company.—Company should 
sign the scale for all the mills of this company that were 
signed for last year, excepting the Old Meadow and 
Saltsburg mills. 

STATEMENT OF THE MEN. 

“We desire to preface our proposition by directing 
attention to the fact that it is a modification of that 
which we offered originally. At the last conference, as 
at those preceding it, we required signature of the scales 
for all the mills owned and operated by the United 
States Steel Corporation, while in the proposition given 
below we asked that the scale be signed for none but 
those mills which are organized and where the men 
ceasing to work have signified their desire to be con- 
nected with the Amalgamated Association. This modifi- 
cation has been made because the trust officials declared 
that we wished to force men into the organization 
against their will and desire. We therefore asked that 
the scale be signed for only those men who desire it. 

“ Proposition of the Amalgamated Association: We, 
the members of the Executive Board of the Amalga- 
mated Association, hereby present the following propo- 
sition as a reply to that received from the United States 
Steel Corporation: 

“Sheet Mills.—All mills signed for last year, with the 
exception of Saltsburg and Scottdale, and with the addi- 
tion of McKeesport and Wellsville. 

“ Hoop Mills.—All mills now known to be organized— 
viz.: Youngstown, Girard, Greenville, Pomeroy, Warren, 
Painter, Lindsay & McCutcheon, Clark, Monessen, 
Mingo, and bar mill, 12-inch, 9-inch and hoop mills of 
the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company. 


“Tin Mills—All mills except Monessen. 

“ Note.—All matters of detail to be left for settlement 
by conference. 

“ We, furthermore, wish to state that our purpose in 
coming to New York was not because we doubted our 
president, T. J. Shaffer, and secretary, John Williams, 
who have our confidence and indorsement, but in the 
hope of obtaining settlement of the strike.” 

A brief résumé of the causes which led up to the 
strike and the negotiations that were held, with a view 
of trying to settle it, is opportune. In June confer- 
ences were held between wage committees of the Amer 
ican Tin Plate Company, the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany, Republic Iron & Steel Company, American Sheet 
Steel Company and the Amalgamated Association. Mod- 
erate advances in wages were asked by the Amalga- 
mated Association in the sheet, tin plate, hoop and bar 
mills, and these requests, with only some slight modi- 
fications, were readily granted by the companies. The 
prosperous condition of the iron trade and the profitable 
prices readily permitted the advances in wages asked. 
However. there was another and far more important 
point involved. The Amalgamated Association, since 
its memorable defeat at Homestead in the year 1892, 
and which almost disrupted it, has been steadily losing 
ground in the mills until in the past year or two, when 
a slight increase in membership was effected by urgent 
work on the part of the organization. When the time came 
this year to settle the scales there was no trouble what- 
ever in arranging the tin plate scales for all the mills of 
the American Tin Plate Company, with the single ex- 
ception of the Monessen Works. The scale for all their 
mills was signed by the American Tin Plate Company, 
and work continued without interruption from July 1. 

With regard to the sheet, hoop and bar mills, how- 
eyer, the situation was entirely different. As noted 
above, the wage part of the scale was quickly arranged, 
but a demand made on the part of the Amalgamated on 
the American Sheet Steel and the American Steel Hoop 
companies, that not only should they sign the scale for 
the union mills, but for a half dozen nonunion mills, was 
opposed. The result was that from July 1 all the union 
sheet mills of the American Sheet Steel Company, the 
uuion mills of the American Steel Hoop Company and 
three in the Pittsburgh district that heretofore have 
been nonunion were closed down by order of the Amal- 
zamated Association. 

With a view, if possible, of bringing about a settle- 
ment of the trouble, another conference was arranged 
between the wage committees of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation and the American Sheet Steel Company and 
American Steel Hoop Company, which was held in the 
Hotel Lincoln, Pittsburgh, on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, July 11, 12 and 18. At this conference the 
United States Steel Corporation made a more favorable 
proposition to the Amalgamated Association than at 
first, and this is where a serious blunder was made when 
the Amalgamated refused to accept it. On Saturday 
night, before the conference adjourned, the representa- 
tives of the American Sheet Steel Company agreed to 
sign the scale for all the union sheet mills and also for 
the nonunion sheet mills at McKeesport, Wellsville, Old 
Meadow and Saltsburg. This proposition was refused, 
and as a result President Shaffer delivered a strike or- 
der, calling out ali the Amalgamated men in the tin mills 
af the American Tin Plate Company, and in the three 
hoop and bar mills of the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany in the Pittsburgh district, these being the Painter, 
Lindsay & McCutcheon and Clark works. 

A few days after the strike was declared President 
Shaffer, who commenced to realize his mistake, in com- 
pany with John Williams, secretary of the Amalga- 
mated, went to New York for the purpose of getting J. 
P. Morgan and C. M. Schwab to make another offer of 
the proposition which Shaffer and his committee turned 
down on Saturday night, July 13, in Pittsburgh. It is 
history how Mr. Shaffer was unsuccessful in his mis- 
sion with Mr. Morgan and Mr. Schwab, but came back 
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to Pittsburgh with a counter proposition that United 
States Steel Corporation would sign the scale for all the 
tin mills of the American Tin Plate Company except 
Monessen, for all of the mills signed by American Steel 
Hoop Company last year, and for all the mills of Ameri- 
can Sheet Steel Company that were signed for last year 
except Old Meadow and Saltsburg. This proposition, 
while not nearly so liberal as the one made before to the 
Amalgamated, was, nevertheless, accepted by Shaffer 
and Williams on behalf of the Amalgamated. 

When these two officials came back to Pittsburgh a 
call was sent out for a meeting of the General Executive 
Committee vf the Amalgamated Association, which con- 
vened in Pittsburgh on Tuesday, July 30. The proposi- 
tion made by Mr. Morgan to Shaffer, in New York, was 
submitted and promptly turned down by the Executive 
Board. Counter propositions were made to representa- 
tives of American Steel Hoop Company and American 
Sheet Steel Company in Pittsburgh, which, in turn, were 
referred to New York, and all were refused, and on Fri- 
day night the entire Executive Committee, headed by 
President Shaffer, went to New York and met on Satur- 
day J. FP. Morgan, C. M. Schwab and E. H. Gary and other 
minor officials of the United States Steel Corporation, as 
related above. No settlement could be reached, and on 
Saturday night President Shaffer announced that he 
would get ready ta call out every Amalgamated man 
employed in any of the mills of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Other Concerns Called Out, 

President Shaffer has issued the strike order, the 
text of which is as follows: 

“ Brethren.—The officials of the United States Steel 
Trust have refused to recognize as union men those who 
are now striving for the right to organize. The Execu- 
tive Board has authorized me to issue a call upon all 
Amalgamated and other union men in name and heart 
to join in the movement to fight for labor’s rights. We 
must fight or give up forever our personal liberties. | 

“You will be told that you have signed contracts, but 
you never agreed to surrender those contracts to the 
United States Steel Corporation. Their officers think 
you were sold to them, just as the mills, with contracts 
and all. Remember, before you agreed to any contract 
you took an obligation to the Amalgamated Association. 
It now calls you to help in this hour of need. 

“ Unless the trouble is settled on or before Saturday, 
August 10, 1901, the mills will close when the last turn 
is made on that day. 

“ Brethren, this is the call to preserve our organiza- 
tion. We trust you and need you. Come and help us, 
and may right come to a just cause.” 

The above is’ about the weakest statement as the 
cause for a strike that has ever been issued, and Presi- 
dent Shaffer and the Executive Committee have put 
themselves on record as sending out a statement that is 
untruthful and evidently calculated to deceive the men. 
President Shaffer starts off by saying that the United 
States Steel Corporation refused to recognize as union 
men those who are now striking for the right to organ- 
ize. This is a clear misstatement of facts. The Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company signed the scale for all their 
mills except one, the American Sheet Steel Company 
for all their union mills, and also offered to sign for 
four nonunion mills, and the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany also agreed to sign for all their union mills. In 
addition, the Amalgamated Association was given the 
right to organize men in the nonunion mills if it could. 

Further on President Shaffer says: “ We must fight 
or give up forever our personal liberty.” This is clearly 
wrong, as the question of personal liberty does not en- 
ter into the present contest in any way. In regard to 
contracts that the men signed, these are just as binding 
to-day as they were the day they were signed, and none 
know this better than President Shaffer and his fol- 
lowers. The Amalgamated Association, however, is no 
respector of contracts, but has repeatedly violated them, 
and now promises to go into the business of violating 
contracts on a wholesale basis. It may well be asked, 
what is the use of making contracts with a labor organ- 
ization that violates them on the slightest pretext? No 
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one can truthfully charge President Shaffer with pos- 
sessing the virtue of diplomacy. In the last paragraph 
he announces that the death knell of the Amalgamated 
Association is sounded if the fight is lost. He says: 
‘* Brethren, this is the call to preserve our organization.” 
No truer words were ever spoken, for just as surely as 
the present fight goes to a finish the Amalgamated As- 
sociation will be disrupted. 

The strike order will affect only the New Castle and 
Mingo Junction Works of the National Steel. Company. 
The former plant shut down Tuesday, midnight, and is 
idle. Mingo Junction will work until Saturday. 

The Frankstown, Republic and Riverside ‘Works of 
the National Tube Company are claimed as union mills. 
The Frankstown Works was formerly owned by the Oil 
Well Supply Company, and makes skelp, which is 
worked up in other mills. The Republic Works is also 
a skelp mill, so that the only inconvenience experienced 
by the National Tube Company in the shutting down of 
these two plants will be to lessen the supply of skelp. 
The Riverside Works, at Benwood, is an important plant, 
but whether the men will all go out is doubtful. 

Most of the mills of the Federal Steel Company, at 
Milwaukee, Joliet and South Chicago, are union, and 
these will likely suspend operations on Saturday. Many 
wild and ridiculous claims are being made by President 
Shaffer and his followers that he will shut down every 
mill owned by the United States Steel Corporation, and 
also the blast furnaces in the two valleys that sell pig 
iron to the corporation. The Amalgamated men are 
being misled in this strike by their leaders and will 
recognize this when it is too late. The extent to which 
the strike will spread can only be determined when the 
time comes for the strike order to go into effect. 

The number of men who will go out on strike will be 
very much smaller, and the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion will not be crippled to the extent hoped for when 
the strike order was sent out. 


The Sheet Mills. 


In the meantime the Amalgamated Association has 
met with two successive defeats, which may go a great 
way to break the strike. The seat of war in the sheet 
strike has been the Wellsville works, and Manager D. 
S. Brookman has made good his assertion that he would 
run the Wellsville works with nonunion men. Some 
trouble was experienced at first to get sufficient men to 
man the works, but new men have been steadily coming 
in, and a number of the Amalgamated men have de- 
serted the organization and gone back to work, and on 
Tuesday all of the mills in the Wellsville works were 
running full and the output is practically as large as 
before the strike started. The strikers have met signal 
defeat at Wellsville, and some of them are in jail and 
others out on bail, for inciting riot. At the Hyde Park 
works of the American Sheet Steel Company the Amal- 
gamated has also met with defeat. This works has been 
idle since last December, owing to the putting in of a 
new engine, delivery of which was very hard to obtain 
on account of the crowded condition of the engine works. 
However, the new engine has been installed and the 
plant put in first-class shape, and on Monday afternoon, 
August 5, the works were put in operation to full ca- 
pacity, under the management of E. W. Pargny, who is 
manager for the American Sheet Steel Company in the 
Pittsburgh district. All the mills in the Kiskiminetas 
Valley, which are under the management of Mr. Pargny, 
are nonunion. These embrace the works at Vandergrift, 
Apollo, Old Meadow, Scottdale, Saltsburg, Leechburg 
and Hyde Park, and in these works more than 50 per 
cent. of the output of the American Sheet» Steel Com- 
pany is made. While nothing official has been given 
out, it is probable that the Wood works at McKeesport, 
which have been closed since July 1, will be started in 
a short time. Many of the men are tired of being idle 
and have signified a desire of returning to work as soon 
as possible. It is not anticipated that there will be much 
difficulty. in getting sufficient men to operate these 
works, which are the second largest owned by the 
American Sheet Steel Company. 

Some points in connection with the sheet mill strike 
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deserve consideration. It is asserted by the Amalga- 
mated Association that the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany had “stolen” the Scottdale and Saltsburg mills, 
which had been idle for a number of months. There was 
an understanding between the two organizations that 
after July 1, 1900, mills formerly run as union mills 
would be run as union mills when started up. If, how- 
ever, the Amalgamated Association interfered by trying 
to organize lodges in nonunion mills, then the American 
Sheet Steel Company would be entitled to interfere with 
the union mills of the Amalgamated. After proof of tam- 
pering with nenunion mills had been established by the 
Sheet Steel Company, the latter converted the Scottdale 
and Saltsburg plants. 

The fact is acknowledged that prior to the formation 
of the American Sheet Steel Company many abuses had 
crept into the Western sheet trade. There were in- 
equalities in rolling finer gauges than those for which 
the men were paid. There were company stores, often 
run by officials of the mill. These irregularities were 
swept away when G. G. McMurtry, the present presi- 
dent, took hold. In the nonunion mills a deliberate sys- 
tem of promoting by merit has been carried forward 
steadily. In union mills any vacancies in the higher 
ranks are filled by appointment from the ranks of the 
unemployed members of the union, not always, by any 
means, the most efficient men. 

The Amalgamated Association has also made secret 
bargains, in which discrimination has been practiced. 
Thus, before the consolidation of the sheet interests, the 
management of the Old Meadow Rolling Mill Company 
asked for a rebate on wages, on the ground that they 
had some very low priced contracts. Shaffer was called 
in and sanctioned a rebate of 20 per cent. in wages of all 
the tonnage men, and 10 per cent. of all the day hands. 

A good deal of wild talk is being indulged in about the 
number of men called out by the strike. Thus, we have 
been told that 25,000 and even 50,000 men of the Ameri- 
can Sheet Steel Company are out of work. The fact is 
that all the plants employ about 9000 men. 

The Tin Plate Millis. 

The strike affects the American Tin Plate Company 
more seriously than any of the constituent concerns of 
the United States Steel Corporation. All the tin mills 
of the concern have been closed since the night of July 
13, with the single exception of the Monessen works— 
that is, in the rolling and heating departments, but the 
tin house employees worked up the black plate that was 
on hand when the strike was declared. This, however, 
has about been exhausted and very little work is being 
done in any of the tin mulls of the American Tin Plate 
Company. The situation, however, will probably be re- 
lieved in a short time by the fact that the American 
Tin Plate Company are importing 6000 tons of black 
plate from Swansea, Wales. This black plate is ex- 
pected to reach New York this week and will be dis- 
tributed among the various plants of the American Tin 
Plate Company, and will be followed by further im- 
portations of larger amounts. It is believed that the 
tin house men, who belong to the National Protective 
Association of Tin Plate Workers and whose scale has 
been signed, will not break their contracts with the 
American Tin Plate Company, but, on the other hand, 
it is likely these men will work up this black plate, and 
if so it will help out the American Tin Plate Company 
on their contracts to a very great extent. If the tin 
house men refuse to work this black plate they will break 
their agreement, and if this is done the United States 
Steel Corporation will likely refuse to have any dealings 
whatever with this organization in the future. It is pos- 
sible the American Tin Plate Company may import tin 
and terne plate from the other side, but this has not 
been fully determined upon. If such a course were pur- 
sued it would mean a loss to the American Tin Plate 
Company on every box, as the price obtained under their 
contracts would be less than the cost of laying down for- 
eign plate at tidewater points. The next two or three 
days will bring out some very important developments 
in the strike and make the situation, as regards the 
strength of the Amalgamated Association, much clearer 
than it is now. 
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Clark Mill Started, 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., August 7, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 
This morning the American Steel Hoop Company 
started the Clark mills and by the end of the week th: 
whole plant will be running. The 10 and 12 inch mills 
were started with full crews, and other departments 
will be started as soon as they can be gotten ready. 
This is the first effort of the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany to start their idle mills in this city. The Painte: 
and Lindsay & McCutcheon mills may be started next 
week. 

The American Federation of Labor, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 6, 1901.—A significant de 
velopment in connection with the strike in the sheet, 
bar and hoop mills was a conference here on the 6th 
inst. between President Shaffer, Secretary Williams, LD. 
I. Davis, W. F. Tighe and John Chappell, representing 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers, and Secretary Frank Morrison of the American Fed 
eration of Labor, the principal official of that organiza- 
tion in Washington at the time. The purpose of the 
conference was to discuss the extent to which the Fed 
eration of Labor might participate in the strike should 
the Amalgamated Association call for assistance. Ths 
conclusion reached appears to have been to the effect 
that it would be unwise for the Federation to take any 
active part in the strike, and that if the Amalgamated 
Association should appeal for aid the policy of the Fed- 
eration in response should be determined by a meeting 
of the full Executive Council. The conclusion reached 
at the conference is believed to be fairly reflected in the 
statement subsequently made by Secretary Morrison, 
who said: 

“If the antagonism of the trust reaches such propor- 
tions that the American Federation of Labor is foreed 
to come in and protect the recognized rights of organized 
labor President Gompers undoubtedly will call the Ex 
ecutive Council of the Federation together to take all 
measures necessary. The affiliated organizations of the 
Amalgamated Association have the right to call on the 
Federation for moral and financial assistance.” 

Concerning the possibility of the Federation order- 
ing a sympathetic strike, Secretary Morrison declared 
that under the form of organization adopted the Feder- 
ation never ordered a strike. ‘“ The organizations af- 
filiated with the Federation, however,” he added, “ have 
complete autonomy, and the membership of these unions 
vote on all propositions and decide for themselves. Of 
course the Federation may advise with the unions, and 
I think such advice usually is followed to the letter.” 

The members of the general council of the Federation 
of Labor are at present within a short distance of Wash- 
ington, and should the Amalgamated Association ask 
for help the council would convene at once. President 
Gompers, who has been in the West for several days, is 
expected to return at an early date. The Federation 
officials intimate that the first action likely to be taken 
in aid of the strikers will be the levying of an assess- 
ment, amounting to 1 cent per member per week, on 
all affiliated unions. The constitution of the Federation 
will permit these levies for not to exceed ten weeks in 
any one year, and it is therefore the best judgment of 
the more conservative members of the Federation that it 
would be a mistake at this time to call out the workers 
in mills not directly affected. While an extended sym- 
pathetic strike would have a disastrous effect upon the 
interests of large manufacturers, it would cut off the 
resources of the Amalgamated Association and any other 
orders that might join such a movement. No secret is 
made by the labor leaders here of the fact that those 
who would be called upon to finance a big strike are 
very anxious that men employed by mills other than 
those immediately affected shall not be called out. It is 
conceded that one of the reasons why the machinists’ 
strike collapsed was because financial assistance was 
not promptly forthcoming when called for in districts 
where the employers generally rejected the strikers’ de- 
mands. Ww. L. C. 
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James A. Gunn has resigned as manager of the Clark 
Machine Works, Turner’s Falls, Mass. 
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OBITUARY. 


GEOKGE MATHESON. 

George Matheson, son of Adam Matheson and Isabella 
Wright, was born October 27, 1828, at Jedburgh, Rox- 
burghshire, Seotland. He enjoyed the benefit of only a 
common school education, and in June, 1845, left home 
and entered the employ as an apprentice of George & 
Robert Stephenson, the celebrated locomotive and engine 
builders, at New Castle-on-Tyne, England. He remained 
with them the full term of five years. He afterward 
worked a few months in England, but in October, 1850, 
embarked from Glasgow for America. On the second 
day after his arrival in New York City he commenced 
work in the shops of Hoggs & Delamater, and subse- 
quently had charge of other works, finally settling down 
in the employ of the Old Novelty Iron Works, where he 
remained tem years. He then assumed charge of the 
erection of engines in the vesseis which were fitted out 











GEORGE MATHESON. 


by the Fulton lron Works of James Murphy & Co., New 
York, remaining in that position several years. The 
Civil War being then in progress, he had charge of all 
the outside work of that firm, including the fitting out 
of Government vessels. In 1864 he was appointed super- 
intendent of the East River Iron Works, Samuel Secor 
& Co., at that time largely engaged in building marine 
and stationary engines. It was here he first became ac- 
quainted with the manufactnre of tubing, having built 
the machinery for the Bergen Tube Mill of New Jersey. 
In 1869 he entered into an arrangement with parties, 
afterward incorporated as the National Tube Works 
Company, to erect works for them in East Boston, Mass., 
and subsequently as superintendent of the works until 
1872, when it was decided to erect a more extensive es- 
tablishment at McKeesport, Pa. Mr. Matheson took en- 
tire charge of the projected works, and they were built 
under his management. He acted as general superin- 
tendent of this establishment until 1880, introducing 
several improvements in tubing manufacture, and suc- 
cessfully operating Siemens’ gas furnaces, which had 
never been used in America for that purpose, and not 
successfully in England. In 1880 he removed to Middle- 
town, Pa., and with his sons projected and established 
the large and successful works of the American Tube & 
Iron Company, of which his son, James H. Matheson, 





now has the general management. Subsequently they 
built a large Western branch tube works at Youngstown, 
Ohio. This gave their company a splendid position to 
compete for both Eastern and Western business, and 
placed them as the second largest manufacturers in 
their line. In 1899 their company amalgamated with the 
National Tube Works Company and other companies 
under the name of the National Tube Company. A. S. 
Matheson, eldest son of the deceased, was appointed gen- 
eral manager of this corporation, and he now holds the 
ottice of vice-president, in charge of the company’s for- 
eign affairs. Quite recently this corporation have become 
one of the most important subsidiary companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Previous to this con- 
solidation George Matheson continued to take an active 
part in the jusiness, but he retired from active life after 
it took place in consequence of failing health. 


NOTES. 


WILLIAM F. ELLIOT, proprietor of the Novelty Iron 
Works, Lock Haven, Pa., died on August 4, at his home 
in that town. 

ARCHIBALD SATTLEY, vice-president of the Sattley 
Mfg. Company, manufacturers of plows and farm ma- 
chinery, at Springfield, Ill., died July 24, after a brief 
illness, from pneumonia, aged 63 years. 

GILBERT BRowN, proprietor of a foundry and machine 
shop at Bowling Green, Ky., died on July 26, aged 53 
years. He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and went 20 
years ago to Bowling Green, where he established him- 
self in the foundry business in partnership with Albert 
Colburn. 

JOSEPH WHITECAR, one of the oldest and most promi- 
nent expert machinists in Philadelphia, died on July 30, 
at his home in that city, after an illness of three months, 
aged SO years. He had carried on the business of ma- 
chinist and shipsmith for 45 years, and was recognized 
as a master in all branches of iron work. One of his 
most famous jobs was the erection on Carrosfoot Reef, 
Fla., of the largest iron lighthouse in the United States. 

PuiItie R. Wooprorp, long identified with the Chi- 
cago hardware trade, died at his summer residence at 
Glencoe, near Chicago, July 31. Mr. Woodford was a 
director of the Wells & Nellegar Company, wholesale 
hardware merchants, of Chicago, and participated ac- 
tively in the management of the affairs of the house. 
Mr. Woodford was 47 years of age and was born in Mas- 
sachusetts. His parents removed to Chicago when he 
was but three years old. Starting in as a boy fresh 
from school, he was first employed by Miller Bros. & 
Keep, and afterward became connected with Brintnall, 
Lamb & Co., who were succeeded by Keith, Benham & 
Dezendorf. In 1885 he severed his connection with the 
last named firm and engaged with the Wells & Nellegar 
Company, becoming one of the directors. 

EDWARD Fox Lewis, son of E. C. Lewis, president of 
the Farrell Foundry & Machine Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., and himself a member of that corporation, died 
on August 1 at his home in Waterbury, after a brief ill- 
ness from typhoid fever, aged 39 years. 

——— ———— 

Efforts are being made to resume negotiations look- 
ing to a consolidation of the builders of laundry ma- 
chinery. There are from 15 to 20 concerns in this coun- 
try who manufacture this class of machinery, but only 
two of them are very large. They are the Troy Laundry 
Machinery Company, Limited, of Troy, N. Y., who are 
capitalized at $300,000, and the American Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, with a capital of 
$350,000. Both of these concerns are close”corporations, 
with no outstanding stock. An unsuccessful effort was 
made several years ago to consolidate the principal 
builders of this class of machinery. 


The new company being organized at Youngstown, 
Ohio, by Henry Wick and other capitalists are said to 
have bought about 80 acres of ground outside the city 
limits of Youngstown and will build a very large plant 
for the manufacture of steel cars under patents which 
have been acquired by the company. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


Tbe Titusville Forge Company of Titusville, Pa., have com- 
pleted plans for extensive additions to their plant. The com- 
pany manufacture a general line of heavy forgings of every de- 
scription for marine, railroad and machine work. The business 
was organized in 1896, and their growth has been so rapid that 
their plant, which has been nearly trebled in size since that date, 
is still entirely inadequate to handle the large volume of busi- 
ness offered them, and they have decided to double its capacity. 
Seven acres of land adjoining their property have been secured, 
and there will he erected thereon a steel building 400 x 160 feet, 
equipped with two electric traveling cranes, one of 40 tons ca- 
pacity and one of 10 tons capacity. In the forge department 
will be installed a 10-ton steam hammer served by two 40-ton 
steam cranes. In the machine shop department will be installed 
a 90-inch, a 50-inch and two 36-inch lathes, a 6-foot planer and 
a 72-inch crank-boring machine. These additions will give the 
plant facilities for making forgings of every description, rang- 
ing in weight from 10 pounds to 40 tons each. 


The regular annual meeting of the stockholders and directors 
of the Ashland Steel Company, incorporated, Ashland, Ky., was 
held recently. Directors for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: l. A. Kelly, Robert Peebles, Thos. M. Adams, W. B. Sea- 
ton, John Russell, Ashland, Ky.; John G. Peebies, Portsmouth ; 
Oscar Richey, B. H. Barr, Ironton. The following officers for 
the ensuing year were elected: President, Ironton A. Kelly; vice- 
president, Thomas M. Adams; secretary, B. H. Burr; treasurer, 
L. R. Putnam. 


The Buhl Works of the National Steel Company, at Sharon, 
Pa., will be enlarged and the capacity increased fully one-half. 
The plan of removing this plant to the Ohio Works at Youngs- 
town has been abandoned. 


The Pittsburgh Wire & Steel Company have bought a farm 
of 88 acres opposite Monongahela, fronting on the Monongahela 
River, and about 35 miles from Pittsburgh. This site will be 
used for the new rod, wire and nail mills to be built by this con- 
cern and fully referred to in these columns before. 


At the annual meeting of the Knoxville Iron Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., held recently, the following officers were re-elected: 
Capt. W. P. Chamberlain, president; T. I. Stephenson, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager: O. A. Brown, secretary and treasur- 
er. The consolidation of the Harriman and Knoxville plants 
was ratified by the stockholders and the management were in- 
structed to proceed with the erection of the new rolling mill. 


The mill building of the Curtis Sheet Steel & Corrugating 
Company of Zanesville, Ohio, a steel structure 300 x 100 feet, 
is rapidly nearing completion. The Pawling & Harnischfeger 
20-ton crane is completed and in position. Their electric plant 
is almost ready to start and the crane will be tested in a day or 
two. All of the materials for their engines, mills and furnaces 
are on the ground and only awaiting the starting of the crane 
to be placed in position. The building for their corrugating de- 
partment is nearly completed. The battery of eight tubular 
boilers are set and only await steam connections to be ready for 
operations. A large number of cars of raw material have al- 
ready been received and the company expect to be rolling sheets 
by September 1. 

The Illinois Tube Works, 45 to 55 Huron street, Chicago, are 
running their plant to its full capacity in the production of 
butted tubing. The company have found a steady demand for 
their output and have purchased additional machinery with 
which to increase their capacity. 

The Ashland Iron & Steel Company, Ashland, Wis., have be- 
gun the erection of large charcoal kilns and chemical works for 
the recovery of by-products in the vicinity of their blast fur- 
nace. The battery of charcoal kilns, it is said, will be the larg- 
est and most complete of the kind in the world. The primary 
still house will be 50 x 72 feet, the acetate house 50 x 120 feet 
and the finishing house 50 x 172 feet. All these buildings will 
be 28 feet high and all will be built of wood with corrugated 
steel roofs and sides. The improvements will also include a new 
boiler house, which will have a boiler capacity as large as that 
of the present plant. 


Advices from Port Townsend, Wash., state that the Pacific 
Steel Company are making many improvements at Irondale, near 
that city, where the company have recently acquired the prop- 
erty formerly owned by the Puget Sound Iron Company. They 
have cleared a large tract of land, erected numerous dwelling 
houses, refitted the machine shop and rebuilt the blast furnace. 
All preparations have been made for resuming the manufacture 
of pig iron, and it is expected that the company will consider- 
ably enlarge their manufacturing operations. The company 
have mortgaged their property for $500,000 for the purpose of 
making the additional improvemerts contemplated. 

Union Iron & Steel Company's furnace, lronton, Ohio, are now 
manufacturing 10,000 tons Bessemer pig on on order for prompt 
delivery. This furnace made a most successful run of 30,000 
tons of Bessemer iron last year, over 60 per cent. of which was 
open foundry and only five casts of less than 200 tons of the 
entire run was off Bessemer. The Tudor Boiler Mfg. Company 
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of Cincinnati are now erecting at the furnace a battery of Lynn 
vertical boilers. 


The Big Stone Gap Iron Company, Big Stone Gap, Va., aré 
improving their plant with a 500 horse-power Lynn vertical 
boiler, extra blowing power and hot blast, to increase the output 
and enable the company to fill orders, many of which are 60 
days behind. 


The promoters of the Chicago Tinplate & Can Company ar: 
considering the comparative advantages of a number of loca- 
tions which have been offered to them in the vicinity of Chi 
cago. The plant will be a large one and the company will re- 
quire about 40 acres of land. They expect to effect an organiza- 
tion some time this month and to settle upon a site, after which 
their plans will probably be announced. 

The Emlyn Iron Works, Western Union Building, Chicago, 
tested their new 8-inch mill last week and started it regularly 
on Monday morning. ‘This mill is an important addition to the 
company’s plant. It occupies a building specially erected for it 
and is supplied with its own hot bed and other auxiliaries. 
The heating furnace is of the-new Lauth design, having double 
the capacity of the usual heating furnace. This mill puts the 
company in shape to turn out all sizes of small rounds, squares, 
ovals, bands, &c. 

The Minerva Furnace, Wisconsin, is being remodeled, the 
improvements covering new boilers, new blowing engines, new 
stacks, stove, &c. The size of the furnace will be 16 x 75, and 
the capacity 225 tons daily. 

The Bear Spring Furnace, at Bear Spring, Tenn., is to blow 
in on the 10th inst. 

The Juniata Furnace, Newport, Pa., was blown out July 20 
for a new lining. It is expected to be blown in about October 1. 

The Union Furnace of the Buffalo Union Furnace Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was blown out July 30 for repairs. 

It is announced that the Olive Furnace, Lawrence County, 
Ohio, is to blow in August 20. 


The large plant of the Tindel-Morris Company, known as 
Frankford Forge, which has been under construction for some 
time at the borough of Eddystone, adjoining Chester, Pa., was 
formally started on the 6th inst, Mrs. L. I. Morris, wife of a 
member of the company, opening the throttle which started the 
engine. 

General] Machinery. 

The Fred. M. Prescott Steam Pump Company are making 
good progress with the new plant which they are building at 
West Allis, near Milwaukee, Wis. This plant consists of a ma- 
chine shop, 76 x 165 feet; foundry, 80 x 145 feet; power house, 
40 x 50 feet; pattern storage house, three stories high, 40 x 80 
feet; pattern shop, 44 x 52 feet; storage shed, 20 x 150 feet; 
office building, two stories high, 38 x 44 feet. All these build- 
ings will be constructed of brick, except the office building and 
pattern shop. ‘The largest of the buildings will also have steel 
framework. The company have hitherto purchased their cast- 
ings from other parties, but will have their own foundry when 
the new works are completed. This plant is being erected near 
the new works of the Allis-Chalmers Company. 


The S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Chicago and Lari- 
mer, Pa., manufacturers of foundry facing supplies, &c., were 
the successful bidders on the contract for the cupolas to be de- 
livered to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. These cipolas have a ca- 
pacity of melting 100 tons of iron a day. 


Tbe Jacobson Machine Mfg. Company, Warren, Pa., who 
commenced business May 1, 1900, manufacture clutch pulleys, 
gas regulators, air compressors and gas soldering furnaces, be- 
sides doing general jobbing and repair work. They are at pres- 
ent paying special attention to the installation of power plants 
and are subcontracting to supply the Warren Street Railroad 
Company the shafting, floor stands, clutch pulleys, cut off coup- 
lings, pulleys, &c., for their electric railway from Warren to 
Sheffield. They have a standing order from Struthers, Wells & 
Co., Warren, for all the clutch pulleys and gas regulators re- 
quired in their entire output of gas engines. The business of 
the company continues to grow steadily. 


The Exeter Machine Works, Exeter, N. H., have received an 
order from the Malden Electric Company, Malden, Mass., for 
one of their largest sized steam fans, dimensions of housing 18 
feet 6 inches, width of wheel 8 feet, to be delivered in running 
condition on or before August 15. The fan is to be used for a 
water cooling tower designed by Francis H. & Charles W. Boyer, 
mechanical engineers. They also recently shipped a 110-inch 
steam fan to the Hazleton, Pa., Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, to be used in their Freeland plant. 


The Geiser Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa., will increase 
their capital stock from $656,000 to $750,000 in order to add to 
their capacity for manufacturing and storing threshers, traction 
engines, saw mills, &c. The increase of stock has all been taken 
up. ° 


The business of George P. Clarke, manufacturer of Clarke 
exhaust fans, at Windsor Locks, Conn., has been incorporated 
under the name of the George P. Clarke Company, and will be 
conducted along the same lines and under practically the same 
management as heretofore. The officers are George P. Clarke, 
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president, and George E. Clarke, secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral Manager. 


The Vaughn Machine Company, Peabody. Mass., manufac- 
turers of machinery for working hides, skins and leather, have 
plans for a large three-story brick addition to the machine 
shop at their plant in South Peabody. The present building is a 
three-story brick structure, 300 x 55 feet, and the addition will 
increase the length of the building 130 feet, running back on 
the end 145 x 50 feet, more than doubling the present capacity. 
he company are building a one-story wooden building about 
100 x 75 feet, which will be used for rumbling, chipping, snag- 
ging and cleaning castings, and for a storehouse. 


John Patterson, representing one of the largest shipbuilding 
plants in Scotland, is in this country inspecting the various 
ship yards and steel works, especially their equipment. On his 
visit to the various plants where pneumatic tools and appli- 
ances are extensively used, he was so impressed with those 
manufactured by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company that he 
visited their plant at Olney, Philadelphia, and the Boyer Ma- 
chine Company, Limited, at Detroit, Mich. 


The Tyrone Foundry & Machine Company, Tyrone, Pa., have 
been kept busy the whole of the year with repair work, mostly 
of rock crushing machinery. The company expect to conclude 
an important contract to build lime kilns for parties in Canada. 

The Novelty Iron Works, Punxsutawney, Pa., who were 
commenced about a year ago, are owners of the Houghton patent 
reversible pump valve stem and the Houghton patent combina- 
tion piston rod. They now do principally repairing and diamond 
drill work, but within 60 days intend to commence the manufac- 
ture of the Mackinzie patent window sash lock. They are just 
commencing to put up a foundry which will be 60 x 40 feet. 
The works are kept fully employed at the present time. 

The Vilter Mfg. Company, builders of refrigerating and ice 
making machinery, Corliss engines, &c., Milwaukee, Wis., have 
recently closed contracts for refrigerating and ice making ma- 
chinery with parties in Washington, D. C., Kansas, Nebraska 
and Wisconsin, the machines ranging from 35 to 125 tons capac- 
ity. Their engine business has been very active, covering a num- 
ber of large cross compounds for Illinois, Ohio and Louisiana 
and single engines for Wisconsin, Louisiana and Texas. 


The George Challoner’s Sons Company, Oshkosh, Wis., are 
making considerable improvements in their plant. The com- 
pany make a specialty of the manufacture of ice making and 
refrigerating machinery, but also turn out saw mill machinery 
and build machinery to special designs. They have made an 
addition to the works, two stories high, 40 x 90 feet, the ground 
floor of which is mainly used as an erecting department. This 
is equipped with a 6-ton traveling crane and such tools as are 
essential in completing machines. The second floor will be used 
as a wood working department and will have a complete equip- 
ment of wood working machinery. The foundry has been con- 
siderably improved, the company manufacturing all their own 
castings. 


The Berlin Machine Company, at Beloit, Wis., who had con- 
templated removal to some other point to secure more room for 
their operations, have made satisfactory arrangements and aban 
doned the intention to locate elsewhere. The city has closed a 
street to accommodate the factory. The company will now im- 
prove their plant by the erection of a shipping room, 198 x 100 
feet ; addition to foundry, 198 x 85 feet, and two machine shops, 
310 x 75 feet. Considerable new equipment will be installed. 


The Manistee Iron Works, at Manistee, Mich., were burned 
on the evening of July 31, with an estimated loss of $50,000, 
the insurance covering two-thirds of this amount. The com- 
pany are large manufacturers of engines, pumps and vacuum 
salt pans, having a considerable export trade. 


The Salem Iron Works, at Salem, Oregon, which have been 
closed for a year, will be reopened by James Gill. Mr. Gili 
gained his experience in the iron business in Pennsylvania. 

The Norwood Engineering Company, Florence, Mass., have 
recently enlarged the machine shop and built new offices, the 
latter having Roebling’s construction throughout. They are now 
enlarging the foundry and installing additional cranes, stacks 
and other equipment, all of which has been purchased. 


Engines and Boilers. 


Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., who are selling agents 
for the Westinghouse Machine Company of Pittsburgh, have se- 
cured a contract from Graham Brothers of Stockholm calling 
for the shipment of one 330 horse-power compound vertical en- 
gine, one machine of the same description having a capacity of 
100 horse-power, and one simple vertical engine of 30 horse- 
power. These engines are intended to be installed in an elec- 
trical power plant in the Swedish capital. The Graham con- 
cern, who are said to be one of the largest handlers of imported 
machinery in Northern Europe, are at present reported to be 
making some good sized purchases of machinery, tools, &c., in 
this market. 

The Carlin Machinery & Supply Company of Allegheny, Pa., 
have shipped to Davis & Harris of Beaver a 125 horse-power 
water tube portable boiler, to be used in the Beaver Valley 
quarries. This is said to be the largest portable boiler used in 
that region for quarrying purposes. It operates hoisting, rock 
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drills and other machinery. The Carlin Machinery & Supply 
Company have also shipped a 39-ton locomotive to Garysburg, 
N. C., to be used by the Garysburg Lumber Company. 


The Larzelere Machine Company, Williamsport, Pa., have 
contracts to build engines on hand that will occupy them for 
several months. They are making two 125 horse-power auto- 


matic engines and boilers for the Hambleton Leather Company, 
Hambleton, W. Va.; one 125 horse-power automatic engine and 
boiler for Ewart & Lake, Groveland, N. Y.; one 50 horse-power 
automatic engine and boiler fur Garber & Co., New Bloomfield, 
Pa. ; one 30 horse-power engine for H. L. Gruver, Hazelton, Pa. ; 
one 10 horse-power automatic engine for Aumen & Garrett, Bal- 
timore, Md.; four 30 horse-power engines and boilers for the 
Chase Turbine Company, Orange, Mass.; one 20 horse-power 
engine and boiler for Dreese & Wayner, Mapleton, Pa., and one 
15 horse-power engine and boiler for C. M. Smithers, Milroy, 
Pa. 

The Central Iron Works, Quincy, Ill., have added to their 
business the manufacture of gas and gasoline engines. These 
engines are made in a range of sizes from 244 to 20 horse-power. 


The Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Company have rejected a 
proposition to remove to Warren, Pa., having decided to retain 
their location in Marinette, Wis. It is stated that the people 
of Warren offered $150,000 and a tract of land, but it was con- 
sidered insufficient to pay the expenses of removal and the 
construction of a new plant. The company are doing a very 
successful business in building gas engines and have also secured 
the right to manufacture the Kimpling rock crusher, which is a 
machine of new and improved design, for not only crushing 
stone to small size but also grinding it into flour, if desired. 
Should the rock crusher prove as successful as the gas engine, 
it will be necessary to enlarge the works. 

The Riverside Iron Works Company of Armour Station, 
Kansas City, Kan., builders of engines, ice machines, packing 
house and mining machinery, have had a curious experience. 
On May 7 their machinists and blacksmiths went out on a 
strike. When an attempt was made to supply their places with 
nonunion men the strikers began a system of picketing, intim- 
idations, threats and assaults. An effort was made to get an 
injunction against them through the United States courts; but, 
being a Kansas corporation with their plant in the same State 
and the Kansas laws being very unfriendly to corporations, 
they were not successful. They then concluded to have their 
Kansas charter annulled and take out a new charter in the 
State of New Jersey. The change proved very beneficial, as they 
have successfully enjoined the strikers from molesting them. 
They have more men employed in their machine shop now than 
they have had at any time since the strike was inaugurated, and 
things are getting in better shape daily. 


Buildings and Bridges, 

The Boston Bridge Works, 70 Kilby street, Boston, announce 
that the buildings for their pew piant at Cambridge, Mass., are 
all completed and the machinery nearly all installed and run- 
ning. In a circular to the trade illustrating the plant they say 
“the facilities of our former works for executing the high 
grade and large range of work for which we have always main- 
tained a high reputation are greatly surpassed in the large, 
modern and fire proof plant just completed.”” The company are 
prepared to design and produce bridges, buildings and structural 
steel work of all kinds, also railroad turntables and traveling 
cranes. 

Foundries, 


The Interstate Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
make a large addition to their foundry, to be used for making 
heavy castings. The output of the concern now is light castings. 


The new plant now being erected by the Co-operative Foun- 
dry, at Junction avenue and Henrietta street, on the Pere Mar- 
quette, Railroad, Detroit, Mich., will consist of a foundry build- 
ing, 125 x 50 feet, which will be equipped with a 20-ton and a 
15-ton steel crane, and one 10-ton and one 30-ton cupola; core 
room, 20 x 30 feet, with two large ovens; machine shop, 85 x 35 
feet, especially fitted up for making their special cast iron pul- 
leys; pattern shop, 35 x 65 feet; drafting room, 35 x 20 feet, 
and pattern storage room, 50 x 50 feet. The shops will be 
equipped with al! modern conveniences, lantern roof running the 
entire length of the foundry. The company expect to be in their 
new buildings in about 60 days. 


The Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va., 
manufacturers of cast iron gas and water pipe, special castings, 
&c., have leased the large pipe works of the Radford Pipe & 
Foundry Company, at Radford, Va., which has,a capacity of 
from 125 to 150 tons per day. The company advise us that the 
latter works are in active operation, with orders ahead for all 
the cast iron pipe they can furnish for some weeks, and that 
they are making preparations to start up the special foundry 
and will soon be in shape to turn out heavy loam castings of 
almost any description. 

Cc. A. Moffett and A. Banholzer, under the firm name of 
Moffett & Banholzer, have opened a foundry, 54 x 90 feet, with 
pattern shop 30 x 50 feet, at Tenth avenue and Thirty-second 
street, North Birmingham, Ala. The firm will make gray iron 
castings up to 10 tons. 

The Rockford Malleable Iron Works, Rockford, I1., are erect- 
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ing a new building, which will add about one-third to the capac- 
ity of the plant. They are also putting in an additional air 
furnace for melting iron. The foundation for this furnace has 
been laid entirely on cement, which is a departure from the 
usual practice. 

The main building and machinery of the Buhl Malleable 
Company, Detroit, Mich., were considerably damaged by fire on 
the ist inst. The loss is covered by insurance. 


Hardware, 


The Cleveland Rivet & Forging Company of Cleveland have 
been organized by Charles Patterson and Charles A. Patterson 
of the Patterson Foundry Company, and Frank H. Handy, for- 
merly with the Ajax Mfg. Company of that city. They have 
established a factory and offices at Mason and Beldon streets 
and will produce hot rivets, special forgings for railway and 
other work and will devote considerable attention to special up- 
setting work. They are now getting out tools and installing 
machinery and will be ready for business in about 30 days. 


Jenkins Iron & Tool Company, Howard, Pa., are enlarging 
their chain factory and are also erecting an additional train 
of rolls. They report all departments as busily employed. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Bristol Brass 
& Clock Company, Bristol, Conn., was held on the 24th ult. 
The following Board of Directors was chosen: J. H. Welch, 
Pierce N. Welch, New Haven; Henry F. English, New Haven; 
George S. Brown, New Britain; J. R. Holley, George W. Mitchell 
and Charles S. Treadway. The directors elected the following 
officers: President, J. Hart Welch of Forestville; secretary and 
treasurer, Julian R. Holley; assistant treasurer, George S. 
Brown. 


At the annual meeting of the directors of the Gartland 
Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: J. Feis, president; Emil Joseph, 
vice-president ; C. M. Miller, secretary and treasurer; C. M. 
Miller, general manager. It was also voted that the name of 
the concern be changed from the Gartland Foundry Company 
to the Superior Foundry Company. 

The Ford Bit Company, Holyoke, Mass., have reorganized 
with enlarged capital stock under the style of the Ford Auger 
Bit Company, and new and expensive machinery will shortly be 
installed. Business this year thus far is reported as exceeding 
last year’s for the same period by about 30 per cent., and the 
outlook is regarded as very promising. 


The works of the Ironton Tack Company, Ironton, Ohio, are 
almost completed and will be started up about September 1. 
The concern have nail and tack machines for making small 
nails and tacks of all kinds, shoe nails, cobbler nails and brads, 
double pointed tacks and staples. The concern have received a 
large order for the Roth patent clinch head shoe nail. The 
plant is equipped with a 40 horse-power gas engine, and more 
machines will be installed later. 


Miscellaneous, 


Lewis A. Coleman has been appointed assignee of the Mon- 
arch Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind. The company were or- 
ganized in 1897 with a capital stock of $75,000 and have for a 
long time conducted a successful business in the manufacture of 
acetylene gas generators, wire fencing, wire and brass novelties. 
It is expected that the company will be reorganized. In the 
meantime manufacturing operations will be continued under the 
direction of the assignee. 

The plant of the Simplex Railway Appliance Company, at 
Hammond, Ind., was burned on the 2d inst., with a loss of 
$50,000, partly covered by insurance. The fire was caused by 
a defect in the apparatus governing the supply of fuel oil. The 
company are large manufacturers of trucks and other railway 
appliances made of pressed steel. Arrangements will be made 
for the early resumption of work in temporary quarters, as the 
company have numerous orders to be filled. 


The factory of the Western Rawhide & Belting Company, at 
Hammond, Ind., was burned on the 2d inst. The loss is esti- 
mated at $40,000, fully covered by insurance. 


The Patton Clay Mfg. Company, Patton, Pa., have been 
crowded with orders for sewer pipe since April 1, and have con- 
tracts on hand that will keep them in much the same condition 
for the next three months. 


The Venetian Iron Company, 225-227 East Ninth street, New 
York City, recently incorporated, have taken up an existing New 
Jersey corporation and will manufacture light iron work. They 
propose shortly to place on the market tools for grille work, 
elevator cages and iron railings. The officers are Theodore L. 
Stewart, president, and Francis W. Kennedy, treasurer. 


The City Forge & Iron Works of Dayton, Ohio, Andrew 
Plocher, proprietor, have moved to their new factory at 418-420 
E. First street. They produce architectural and ornamental 
iron work and have added machinery for making wire guards. 

The Fred D. Johnson Company, 284 Pearl street, New York 
City, have incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufac- 
ture steam heating apparatus and machinery. The directors are 
Fred D. Johnson and W. L. Ruston of New York City and G. A. 
Pratt of Brooklyn. 
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The Youngstown Works of the American Can Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, will be moved to Cleveland. It was expected 
at the time the American Can Company were organized that 
the works at Youngstown would be much enlarged, but this 
plan has been changed and the plant will be moved to Cleveland, 
being consolidated with the works there. 

The New Process Raw Hide Company, Syracuse, N. Y., hay 
received a contract from the United States Mint at Philadelphia 
for six pinions 16 inches in diameter, 6 inches face, a part of the 
equipment of the new mint building, the machinery for which is 
just being installed. They are to be used for transmitting power 
from a 50 horse-power motor to a 10 x 9 inch rolling mill and 
will run 175 revolutions per minute, meshing into a 60-inch iron 
gear. Six armature pinions for the same motors were shipped by 
the company a short time ago. They are 12 2-3 inches diameter 
4 inches face, and will run at a speed of 525 revolutions per 
minute. The company have just made a shipment of 24 pinions 
to the Sao Paulo Lighting & Traction Company, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


The Mt. Pleasant Coke Company have about completed a 
group of 200 coke ovens near Hecla, Pa., and expect to have 
them in operation by August 1. ‘The ovens are of the beehive 
type and will have a capacity of from 25 to 35 cars daily. Low 
phosphorus standard Bessemer and foundry coke will be made. 
W. A. Wilson of Greensburg, Pa., president of the company, is 
also a director of the Tri-State Coal & Coke Company, who 
will act as selling agents in Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsy)- 
vania. 

The D. Wilcox Mfg. Company, Mechanicsburg, Pa., have been 
crowded with work since the first of the year, and now, which 
is generally a dull season with them, they are running full time 
and have had to put on extra hands. They have secured large 
contracts for special forgings that will keep one department 
busy six or eight months. 

The W. J. Clark Company of Salem, Ohio, report that they 
have succeeded in securing a sufficient stock of sheet and plate 
steel to keep their full force employed on both regular and spe- 
cial work that may be offered during the next three or four 
months. They are, therefore, that far independent of the effect 
of the sheet steel strike, and can probably execute any orders 
promptly that may come in thut time. While the supply of ma- 
terial on hand holds out there will be no advance in prices for 
work, whatever the condition of the market for sheets and 
plates may be. 

In orde* to obtain better railroad facilities and more room, 
Theodore Hiertz & Son, smelters and refiners of ore, dross and 
metal, St. Louis, Mo., have removed their works from 2935-2937 
Park avenue to Tenth and Poepping streets, where they have 2 
acres of ground, purchased early in the year, upon which is a 
building 100 x 100 feet, which will be enlarged as business re- 
quires. The new plant is situated on the Oak Hill branch of the 
Missouri Pacific & Iron Mountain Railroad. 


Se ae 

Tuscora Steel Company.—The Tuscora Steel Com- 
pany are building at New Comerstown, Ohio, a four-mil 
sheet plant and will make black and galvanized sheets, 
having also under erection a galvanizing plant. Edward 
E. Erickson, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, is draw- 
ing plaus for the entire plant, and is also building the 
heating and annealing furnaces and the gas producers. 
It will probably be 90 days before the mill is ready to 
start. 


i, 
——_— 


The Frank C. White Tool & Supply Company, Incor- 
porated, have been organized, with headquarters at 137 
and 1s¥ Bank street, Cleveland, Ohio, to do a general 
business in factory and mill supplies. They represent 
the following lines, with which Frank C. .White has 
long been identified: B. F. Sturtevant Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., blowers, exhausters, forges, &e.; Norton 
Emery Wheel Company, Worcester, Mass., emery and 
corundum wheels; Shultz Belting Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., rawhide belting and lace leather; Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., small tools and cut- 
ters; Detroit wood split pulleys and Wing’s high speed 
graphite babbitt metal. 





At Pittsburgh an appeal has been taken from the 
United States Circuit Court to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the case of the Lake Superior Con- 
solidated Mines against the Salem Iron Company. A 
verdict of $40,000 was found against the defendant. 
There were 44 specifications of error alleged. 


A neat, well illustrated pamphlet has been issued, 
entitled “ Niagara Falls Power,” descriptive of the fa- 
mous power plant and of the different works which 
utilize it. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 








The calling out of the union men in all the plants of 
the United States Steel Corporation not thus far affected 
will considerably extend the trouble and will affect quite 
a fresh line of products. 

So far as the Illinois Steel Company are concerned, it 
may be noted that the Joliet and Milwaukee works are 
strictly union. The former turn out Steel Billets, Wire 
Rods, Spikes, Splice Bars, Track Bolts, and some sizes 
of Steel Bars. The Milwaukee Works largely make Steel 
Merchant Bars, Agricultural Shapes, and a large quan- 
tity of Light Steel Rails. Of the South Chicago Works, 
the union is supposed to control the Bessemer and Steel 
Rail shops, while the Open Hearth and Plate mills are 
nonunion. 

The Shenango Sheet Bar plant of the National Steel 
Company, at New Castle, has already closed down, and 
the Mingo Junction Steel plant of the same company is 


also rated union. 


The National Tube Company count among their mills 
as union the Frankstown and the Republic Iron Works, 
both chiefly engaged in making Skelp, and the Riverside 
Works at Benwood, near Wheeling, an important Tube 
plant. 

It will be observed, therefore, that additional capaci- 
ty will be cut off in Steel Bars, that some important 
Steel plants may be shut down, that one large Rail 
mill is to suffer, that considerable capacity for produc- 
ing Track Material will be stopped, that there may be 
some embarrassment about an adequate amount of Skelp 
and of Tubes. The Wire, Structural and Plate trades 
are not affected. g 

In anticipation of possible trouble at South Chicago 
the Ohio plant at Youngstown has been fitted up to 
make Rails. 

So far as the mills already affected by the strike are 
concerned, the manufacturers have made some gains. 
The Hyde Park Sheet mill has been started nonunion, 
and to-day the Clark Hoop mill resumed work. 

The position of the manufacturers is an exceedingly 
strong one, backed as it is by an underwriting syndi- 
cate which has thus far called only 12% per cent. out 
of $200,000,000. Where once there was the ever threat- 
ening danger of individual makers breaking away, all 
are now a unit. On the other hand, it will not do to 
underrate the strength of the men. The skilled rolling 
mill men, who alone belong to the association, have had 
prosperous years. The unskilled men will probably 
have very little trouble in finding other work, in view 
of the general scarcity of labor. 

The most difficult set of men to replace are probably 
the employees in the rolling mills of the American Tin 
Plate Company. They are skilled men, and, since the 
majority are Welshmen, are thoroughly imbued with the 
union spirit. It is reported that a considerable quantity 
of Black Plate has been ordered for importation, and 
the arrivals of foreign Tin Plate are also beginning. 

There are no special features in the trade at large, 
except that prices in the threatened lines are climbing. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


Aug.7, July 31, July 10, Aug. 8, 


PIG IRON: 1901. 1901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, 

PUA ocincxscnsicscanneessks $14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $16.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 

CUENER Ses ccvnssrconncbeewensene 13.00 12.75 12.75 14.50 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago 15.00 15.00 15.00 16.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... a 15.75 = 15.7 16.00 16.00 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........... 13.75 13.75 13.50 1400 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago.. 17.00 17.00 17.00 2.00 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom).... 24.50 @50 2400 18.00 


Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom).. 650 2600. ..... 20 50 
Steel Billets, Chicago, (MOM)....... eeeee —eveee sean 20.00 
Wire Rods (delivered)............. 86.00 36.00 36.50 35.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 28.00 28.00 28.00 35.00 
Spikes, Tidewater........... eocccce 1.80 1.80 1.80 200 
Splice Bars, Tidewater....... escece 1.50 1.50 1.530 2.00 


OLD MATERIAL, PER GROSS TON 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago, grosston. 13.00 1300 12.50 950 


QO. Steel Rails, Philadelphia........ WM - WB > icc, 13.08 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago, gross ton. 19.00 19.00 18530 12.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia... ..... 19.00 1900 . 14.00 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago, gross ton. 16.50 16.50 16.50 15.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia. ..... 16.50 17.50 .... 17.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago, g. ton 12.00 12.00 12.50 9.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 1.55 1.55 1.55 1,25 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago. ...... 1.60 1.60 1.40 130 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.25 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.15 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh ............ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.00 
Tank Plates, Tidewater............ 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.30 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.10 
Beams, Tidewater..............+- ° 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.65 
Beams. Pittabargh.....-.cccccccces 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 
Angles, Tidewater. .....ccccsccocee 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.95 


Angles, Pitteburgh..... cccccccesces 1.60 1.60 1.60 1,80 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh., 1.90 1.80 1.8244 1.25 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh., 2.00 1.90 1.90 1.25 


Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... .. 3.50 3.10 2.90 2.85 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 
ee 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.98 
METALS: 

Copper, New York..........00. vase 16.50 16.50 17.00 16.50 
Spelter, St. Louis etusswes  seeed SEP Savne 4.00 
Se SOO OR ied ccarccvedeesca 4.3744 4.3736 4.8736 4.25. 
BAAN BOnccnave< cccceesecee. dadas 4.274% ..... 4.2 
Es EE BO osc sccancescsueencns 27.0 28.00 27.25 31.65 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.... 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.50 
Nickel, New York........ caetiaddh 60.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 108 

Pets GO ve vensncacenucacess a 4.19 4.84 





Chicago. 
1205 FIsHER BuILpiIne, August 7, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

The failure of the attempt to settle the strike in the 
mills of the United States Steel Corporation must have 
some adverse effect on business, but so far the visible 
influence has not been serious. Prices have advanced 
on such products as are made very scarce by the strike, 
as, for instance, Sheets, Tin Plate and Hoops, while 
Bars are considerably firmer, and those who need sup- 
plies of all such material in the near future are becom- 
ing concerned over the prospect. On the other hand, 
those who contemplate new enterprises are disposed to 
proceed cautiously until the full account of the strike is 
developed. Grave apprehension exists that it may 
spread to so many works that it will affect the business 
of the entire country. It is to be hoped that the appre- 
hensions will not be realized and that the strike will be 
confined within its present limits. The labor troubles 
in this city have not yet ended. Machinery manufactur- 
ers whose men are still on strike and the foundrymen: 
in a like condition have opened their doors, and are se- 
curing some workmen, but the progress made is slow, 
as the strikers are vigorously exerting themselves to 
prevent others taking their places. 

Pig Iron.—The most important transaction of the 
week was the purchase of about 3000 tons of Malleable 
Bessemer by a large local consumer. This will cover 
his requirements for about six weeks. This is an illus- 
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tration of the manner in which consumers are covering 
their wants. The foundrymen who are most employed 
and for whose products the sharpest demand exists are 
simply purchasing enough to insure them from being 
cramped for supplies. Small purchases of Foundry Pig 
Iron are being made, but in every case the buyer is 
urgent for quick delivery. The foundries are all so 
short of stock that as soon as the molders ’strike is set- 
tled it is expected that considerable buying will be done. 
Prices show no change. ‘The local furnaces are still 
so well supplied with orders that they are not accumu- 
lating stock, while Southern makers seem to be doing 
so much better in other markets that they are exerting 
no pressure in this district. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............+.. $17.00 to $18.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2.........+. 15.00 to 15.50 
Loca! Coke Foundry, No. 3.........+. 14.50 to 15.00 
i Oe 2k Benes nedee vr enes 15.75 to 16.25 
Ohio Strong Bottemers, No. LD. cscscecrs 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.90to 15.15 
ee ee ee 14.65 to 14.90 
ee a ee 14.15 to 14.40 
Nouthern Coke, No. 3.....scssccscces 13.65 to 13.90 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.65 to 14.90 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 14.15 to 14.40 
Foundry Forge. ...ccscsccccvccccees 13.15 to 13.40 
Southern Gray Forge...........sse0. 12.65 to 12.90 
BOUEMOT BROCEIOE. oie vcccnececsecses 12.15to 12.40 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

ae re 15.00 to 16.50 
Tennesse Bilico® Pim... <.5.0sccc0000 16.00 to 17.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 19.90 to 20.50 
eS SO Se eer cove Oe BREO 
Standard Bessemer... ......csccrscees 17.50 to 18.00 
Jackson County and Keutucky Silvery, 

SB OOP CE TOO ca ccceneccsnen 15.75 to 16.25 


Bars.—The general expectation that the strike in the 
mills of the American Steel Hoop Company would be 
settled caused the demand to fall off to some extent last 
week. This influenced some of the Bar Iron manufac- 
turers to get slightly lower prices on such business as 
offered. The developments at the close of the week, 
however, changed the situation very decidedly and 
prices are again firm on the basis of those last quoted. 
Inquiries are heavy, the fact having certainly been dis- 
closed that many large consumers have by no means cov- 
ered their full requirements for the last half of the year. 
Mill shipments are quoted at 1.55c., Chicago, for either 
Bar Iron or Steel Bars for delivery far in the future. 
But for anything like early shipments 1.60c. is being 
freely paid, and in cases as much as 1.70c., and espe- 
cially for Steel, which seems to be particularly scarce. 
Light hoops are quoted at 2.15c., base, Chicago, for mill 
shipment bythe leading producers, but none are to be had 
at that price and 2.40c. to 2.50c. would have to be paid 
to secure them. Heavy drafts are still being made on 
jobbers’ stocks. Large manufacturing consumers are 
drawing supplies in this way because of slow deliveries 
by mills. Assortments are badly broken and the situa- 
tion seems destined to get worse instead of better un- 
less the strike soon ends. Small lots from stock are 
quoted at 1.90c. to 2c. for Bars, and 2.40c., base, for 
Hoops. 

Structural Material.—A contract has been placed for 
a new building by the Western Electric Company, which 
will take 1000 tons. Quite a number of other buildings 
had been expected to be ready for letting by this time, 
but for various reasons progress is slow, although it is 
eertain that they will be placed under contract in the 
near future. The general demand for Structural Shapes 
is excellent, but the mills are so crowded with work 
that they are not promising early delivery. The local 
yards are doing a heavy business, the leading companies 
being at least three weeks in arrears. Mill shipments 
are quoted as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 
inches and under, 1.75c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c.; An- 
gles, 1.75c. rates; Tees, 1.80c.; Universal Plates, 1.75c. to 
1.85c.; small lots of Beams and Channels from local 
yards are quoted at 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 2.15c. 

Plates.—A fair demand is noted for mill shipments, 
but the volume of business is hardly as large as during 
recent weeks. The mills are reported to be making 
somewhat better deliveries. The demand on jobbers’ 
stocks is not only heavy, but has perhaps never been 
surpassed in the history of the local trade. Prices are 
firm. . Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Tank Plate, 
\4-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 
1.85¢.; Marine, 1.95c. Jobbers are selling small lots from 
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store at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank and 2.25c. for Flange, with 
the usual extras for heads, segments, lighter gauges, 
«&e. 

Sheets.—The mills in operation are overloaded with 
business and unable to make definite promises relative 
to deliveries. Large buyers are turning to jobbers and 
placing orders for all they can secure. Many inquiries 
are being received from far Eastern points. Buyers are 
taxing what they can get and are not exacting as to 
particular sizes or gauges. Jobbers quote No. 27 Black 
Sheets at prices ranging from 3.80c. to 4c., but from 
present indications few Sheets will be available at the 
inside price at the end of this week. Galvanized Sheets 
are selling at 60 and 10 to 65 and stocks are running low. 
It is difficult to get standard sizes. Tin Plates are 
scarcer than ever. The local stocks of Coke Plates are 
practically exhausted. 

Merchant Pipe.—Buyers are now becoming more in- 
terested in the danger of a strike in the mills cutting off 
the supply, and are ordering freely, and in all cases ask 
for immediate shipment. Manufacturers’ prices, ran- 


dom lengths, are as follows: 
Less than 
In carloads. carloads. 
Blk. Galvd. Blk. Galvd. 
% to % inch and 11 to 12 inches...... 59.2 46.2 549 40.9 
ee ee ae eee 66.7 53.3 61.9 49.9 
Boiler Tubes.—The demand is strong and prices have 
been advanced on some sizes. Quotations on less than 


carload lots from jobbers’ stocks are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
CA Sac w sect kee ewe ean os eean oie 30 
Sk I od ow a a abe a bbe weed each wes 50 40 
EE II a ice lois cas ore is Kw se Bolger a 57% 4714 
NE NN Si Sb voc ho nh Oe o-6 bide ene Os 521% 45 


Rails and Track Supplies.—More orders are being en- 
tered for Heavy Sections of Steel Rails for next year’s de- 
livery. The demand keeps up for this year, but room can 
only be found for small lots to be delivered at manufac- 
turers’ convenience. The Light Rails are hard to get, 
especially 12 to 16 pounds. The local mills are sold up on 
Light Rails to the last of October. Prices are quoted at 
$28 for Heavy Sections, and $29 to $33 for Light Sec- 
tions. Track Fastenings are in excellent demand. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Splice Bars, 1.65c. to 1.75c., ac- 
cording to quality; Spikes, 1.95c. to 2c.; Track Bolts, 
with Hexagon Nuts, 2.80c. to 2.90c.; with Square Nuts, 


O7n 


2.65¢. to 2.75e. 

Merchant Steel.—The condition of this year’s busi- 
ness is shown by the report made by one of the largest 
companies shipping into this territory. July was with 
them the heaviest in tonnage and value of any previous 
July. The business placed during this week was of 
good volume, well up to the average of recent weeks. 
Some implement contracts were included. Railroad 
companies are quite freely contracting for their Steel 
supplies for the remainder of the year. Cold Rolled 
Shafting is somewhat irregular, as prices are now open. 
Mill shipments, Chicago, are quoted as follows: Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 1.10c.; Smooth Finished 
Tire, 1.85c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.30c. to 
2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 
1.90¢.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 
55 off. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted 
at 6%c. for carloads and 7c. to 7c. from store; Specials, 

2c. upward. 

Old Material.—The demand for Old Material gener- 
ally is rather light. Inquiry is probably best for Turn- 
ings, Borings and Busheling Scrap. Steel Scrap is very 
dull. High Grade Wrought Scrap also seems neglected. 
The molders’ strike has almost completely checked busi- 
ness in Cast Scrap. One of the railroad companies sold 
a considerable quantity of accumulated material to a 
large concern on which the prices received were about 
as noted in our quotations. The following are approxi- 
mate quotations per gross ton: 


CN ee ee $19.00 to $20.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, eng ES 15.50 to 16.00 
PeGNy BOERNE BENE. oo ccccsswccces 24.00 to 26.00 
i OSS errr 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.00 to 12.50 
SD NEC a ca niet dnb b are weno woe eo 10.50 to 11:00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 

ON eee $15.50 to $16.00 
Se OS So wikSboe ocd yowens 18.50 to 19.00 


























































































EN RS Sam poi s ions oe oeatwe a 15.50 to 16.00 
DO. 2 BOUTOOR WOUSRE.... 2... cccccce 14.00 to 14.50 
MO. S BAUTORE WOUGRE.....ccccvcee 12.50 to 12.75 
DES ao rnik Seika date nat 8 dv. 8 be 628 Wem 15.50 to 16.00 
es 2 SOOO DOREGs cc cncceccacesse 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 10.50to 11.00 
Oe De er eee 10.50 to 11.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............- 10.00 to 10.50 
Ee Oe rte eee 4.50to 4.75 
gO ESA en eee 4.50to 5.00 
a ee er | Serre ere eee ee. 11.50 to 12.00 
i ee a Gia bc cb scemanecsnene 9.50 to 10.00 
Be eee eee 10.50 to 11.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 8.00 to 8.50 
eee Sea rere rere 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.50 to 11.00 


Metals.—The market is featureless. Carload lots of 
Lake Copper are held at 17\4c., and Casting brands 
16%4¢c. to 16%c. Pig Lead is maintained at 4.32%c. for 
Desilverized, and 4.42%4c. for Corroding in 50-ton lots. 
Dealers quote selling prices on small lots of Old Metals 
as follows: Copper Wire and Heavy, 15%c.; Copper Bot- 
toms, 14c.; Pipe Lead, 44c.; Zine, 3\4c. 

Coke.—Prices are easier, the demand being restricted 
by the labor troubles in the foundries. Quotations range 
from $4.25 to $4.75 for 72-hour Foundry Coke. 





Philadelphia. 


ForREst BuILpinG, August 6, 1901. 


The Iron and Steel markets are in a very unsettled 
condition, so much so in fact that it would be impossible 
to make anything like confident assertions in regard to 
present conditions, and still more so in regard to the 
future. Naturally a good deal of business will be held 
in abeyance, and prices in some lines may decline, while 
in others there may be an advance; all depends upon 
what articles may be in short supply and what may be 
in excess. For the present buyers keep as close in shore 
as possible, while sellers content themselves with such 
business as they can secure at about last week’s prices. 
This, on the whole, has been surprisingly large, consid- 
ering the circumstances, and so far it may be said that 
the local trade is just about what might be expected 
under normal conditions, and is apparently not affected 
by the strike. It is probably too much to expect that it 
will continue on these lines if the strike is kept up, but 
for the present mills and furnaces are well fixed with 
orders, and have no stocks of any account, so that with 
an ordinary run of business they should be able to main- 
tain their position for some time to come, but what may 
turn up at short notice it is impossible to say. For the 
present, therefore, the attitude of the trade is of a strict- 
ly passive character and will so continue until the way 
becomes clear for definite action. 

Pig Iron.—The market remains in just about the 
same condition as noted in our last report. Inquiries are 
numerous, prices unchanged and sales are very fair, con- 
sidering the circumstances. The chances appear to favor 
the expectation of an active demand, providing that 
satisfactory arrangements could be made with labor, 
but without that it is hardly likely that any large orders 
will be placed. Most of the business entered during the 
week has been for deliveries during August and Sep- 
tember, the later months being comparatively neglected. 
There is quite a scarcity of Iron at local furnaces, and 
deliveries on all grades are very much behind. For the 
present, therefore, prices remain firm at last week’s fig- 
ures as follows for city and nearby deliveries, and 25c. 
to 50c. less at points within a radius of 100 miles or 
so South or West: No. 1 X Foundry, $15.50 to $16; No, 2 
X Foundry, $15 to $15.25; No. 2 Plain, $14.25 to $14.75; 
Standard Gray Forge, $13.75 to $14; Ordinary Gray 
Forge, $13.50; Basic (Chilled), $14 to $14.25; Bessemer, 
$14.75 to $15. 

Muck Bars.-—Very scarce, and in the absence of offer- 
ings prices are nominally about $28.50 bid, f.o.b. cars 
sellers’ mills. 

Billets.—Several small lots were taken last week, 
probably 2000 to 3000 tons in all at prices varying from 
$25.50 to $26, price according to delivery. The demand 
appears to be satisfied for the present, as there is no dis- 
position to buy for forward deliveries. 

Plates.—There is a good demand and mills appear to 
replace all their deliveries with an equal tonnage and at 
unchanged prices. Full time is being made at the mills 
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and specifications are sent in with a fair degree of 
promptness. Prices unchanged and for city and nearby 
deliveries: Plates, \4-inch and thicker, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; 
Universals, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Flange, 1.90c. to 2.10c. 

Structural Material.—Mills are still pushed to make 
deliveries, and small premiums are bid for August ship- 
ments. There appears to be every prospect of continued 
activity during the remainder of the year, with an equal 
probability of unchanged prices which are as last quoted 
—viz., for seaboard or nearby deliveries: Angles, 1.75c. 
to 1.85¢c.; Beams and Channels, 15-inch and upward, 
1.75¢. to 1.85¢. 

Bars.—There is a good demand and mills have about 
as much business as they can handle. Prices are held at 
the rates adopted some time ago—viz., equivalent to 
1.45¢c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh for Best Refined Iron, and Steel 
at about the same figures for carload lots and upward. 

Sheets.—The continuance of the strike in the West is 
causing a great scarcity of Sheets, for which almost any 
price would be paid for prompt deliveries. Nominally 
quotations for Best Sheets are as follows (Common 
Sheets two-tenths less): No. 10, 2.60c.; No. 14, 2.80¢.; No. 
16, 2.90¢e. to 3c.; Nos. 18-20, 3.50¢.; Nos. 21-24, 3.60c.; Nos. 
26, 27, 3.75¢c.; No. 28, 3.80c. to 4c. 

Old Material.—Extreme irregularity prevails in this 
department. In cases in which material is wanted for 
immediate use full prices may be obtained, while hold- 
ers who are under some urgent necessity for realizing 
have to accept the inside figures. As a rule stocks are in 
strong hands, however, and not much pressure is exer- 
cised unless for material that has to be moved. Bids and 
offers are about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ 
yards per ton of 2240 Ibs.; Choice Railroad Scrap, $17.50 
to $18; Country Scrap, $16 to $17; No. 2 Light Scrap, 
$12.50 to $13; Machinery Cast, $13.75 to $14.25; Heavy 
Steel Scrap, $15.75 to $16.25; Old Iron Rails, $19 to $20; 
Old Steel Rails, $15.75 to $16; Wrought Turnings, $11.50 
to $12; Cast Borings, $7.25 to $7.50; Old Car Wheels, 
$16.50. to $17; lron Axles, $21.50 to $22; Steel Axles, $17 
to $18. 


—_ 
—_— 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, On10, August 6, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—The statistics of this year’s lake movement 
of Iron Ore were compiled to-day, and show that the 
receipts at Ohio ports during the month of July were 
3,697,823 tons, as against 3,058,560 tons for the month 
of July last year, showing, therefore, an increase of 
659,263 tons. The receipts of Ore up to August 1 
amounted to 8,661,431 tons, as against 9,454,400 tons for 
the same period in 1900, showing, therefore, a decrease 
of 792,969 tons. Even though a decrease is shown, the 
report has many encouraging features. At the beginning 
of July the shipment for the year was 1,452,282 tons 
short of the same figures for last year, and June 1 the 
showing was 1,576,113 short of the preceding year. July, 
therefore, was the banner month, not only of the year, 
but probably showed by heavy odds the biggest move- 
ment in any one month in the history of the lakes. The 
significant part of the report is that it indicates that, 
with the present pace being maintained, the shippers 
will have entirely removed the shortage from last year’s 
figures by September 1. Nothing now appears which 
may mar the movement of the Ore, unless the slackening 
demand for material, brought about by a possible gen- 
eral strike, throws the boats out of business. This is 
not looked for, however, and every promise is for a 
continuation of the present speed of shipment. With 
the best predicted demand for material calling for only 
what amount was brought down the lakes last year, the 
shippers are very naturally counting on having an easy 
fall movement. At present the demand for tonnage 
keeps up and the rates hold firm. Just at this time the 
docks are congested a little, causing the boats some 
delays, but the shippers and owners are becoming ac- 
customed to that and the condition is not affecting the 
market. Freights remain at 80c. from Duluth and other 
rates shaded proportionately. 

Pig Iron.—The furnacemen have been trying diligent- 
ly, especially upon the Foundry grades, to make con- 
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tracts covering the latter part of the year, but find that 
it is almost impossible to move the trade. The sales, con- 
sequently, at this time are on the hand to mouth order 
and are coming in with such irregularity as to be most 
annoying to the producers. The volume of trade, how- 
ever, is enormous, for it might be said that Pig Iron 
is still being consumed up to the extreme limit of pro- 
duction of the furnaces, if not a little beyond that. In 
the Foundry grades deliveries are possible in a moderate- 
ly short time, with prices holding firm at the old prices 
of $14 on No. 1 and $13.50 on No. 2, Valley furnace. 
On Bessemer deliveries are not so prompt as in the other 
grades, for the product for the month of August has 
been disposed of. No sales, however, have been made 
so far for delivery past September 1. Deliveries on 
Basic are not promising before September 1, and sales 
for immediate delivery are light. 

Finished Material.—_The market has shown a great 
‘deal of activity this week, with buying in about all 
grades keeping a remarkable pace. New orders for 
Structural Shapes are coming in heavily, so much so, 
in fact, that the business is all out of proportion to the 
usual order of things at this time of the season. Aside 
from the new orders, the specifications on former con- 
tracts are very heavy, and the outlook is very bright. 
The new business indicates an expansion in the building 
industry, which was hardly looked for earlier in the 
year, and the requirements now are beyond the ca- 
pacities of the mills, making delivery on short time 
orders very difficult to obtain. Rails are in demand 
steadily, and the buying has been so extensive that it 
is now known to be impossible to make deliveries of 
all of the material sold during this year. The sales at 
the present time are mostly piece orders. Some sales 
have been of Light Rails and others of Seconds. The 
business, however, is very brisk, and shipments on 
old orders keep up to the entire limit of the capacity of 
the plants. While the buyers are inquiring around for 
Rails for next year, no sales have been made on the 
basis of the prices to be obtained at that time. All of 
‘tthe sales at this time are on the basis of $28 for good 
sized orders, the smaller lots bringing $29 and $30. Bar 
deliveries are impossible in a short time now with the 
demand for them increasing steadily. The closing of 
the plants of the Steel Hoop Company has limited the 
supply, while the demand does not diminish. So far, 
however, the reduction of the product has not affected 
the price to any extent. Some choice orders of Steel 
Bars are placed at 1.45c., at Pittsburgh, but a good part 
of the business is being done at 1.40c. Bar Iron is 
bringing 1.50c. at Pittsburgh pretty generally. The price 
of Sheets has not changed. The only sales now being 
made of any consequence are out of stock, as the small 
producing capacity remaining active is completely en- 
gaged with contract material. Blue Annealed No. 10 out 
of stock are bringing 2.50c., and No. 28, one pass cold 
rolled, are bringing 3.95c., with other sizes graded on 
these quotations. The amount of stock is becoming very 
low. 

Old Iron.—The demand for Serap is keeping up well 
and some good sized sales have been made during the 
week. The indications are for a good stiff business, un- 
less something more serious develops in the labor situa- 
tion to prevent an increase in the consumption of the 
raw materials. The market, however, is holding firm on 
the basis of former prices. This week has seen no varia- 
tion in values. The quotations are: No. 1 Wrought, $15, 
met; Heavy. Steel, $15, gross: Steel Rails, $15, gross; 
Cast Borings, $6, net; Wrought Turnings, $10, net. 


tin, 
—— 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., August 7, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

The market for Pig Iron has shown but little life 
throughout the week. It is generally believed that the 
impending Steel strike is having a depressing effect, 
buyers are fighting shy, and in some cases are with- 
drawing inquiries for fair sized lots. There have been 
some fair sized sales of Foundry Iron, but what the ton- 
nage has gained in this direction it has more than lost 
in the decrease in number of smaller transactions, as an 
effect to this weakening in influence Southern furnaces 
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are understuod to have entered into an agreement as to 
prices to hold good until further notice. This agreement 
is upon the basis of the following figures, Birmingham: 
No. 2, $10.50; No. 3, $10; Gray Forge, $9.50. In spite of 
this the feeling is a little pessimistic, and doubts are be- 
ing freely expressed as to the duration of the agree- 
ment. The situation is an uncertain one, and accurate 
quotations hard to arrive at. We give the market the 
benefit of doubt, and quote the agreement figures. 
Freight rate from Birmingham is $2.75 to this point; 
from Hanging Rock district, $1. We quote, f.o.b. Cincin- 
nati: 


oe BS Oe ore $13.50 to $13.75 
i Coe MR IRs oc oceans cb eaese 12.00 to 13.25 
eee 12.50 to 12.75 
ee a eres 12.00to 12.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 13.50 to 13.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 12.00 to 12.25 
 - Al SS eae 15.50 to 16.00 
Oo Ae a 14.50 to 15.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........... 13.50 to 14.00 
SE errr 13.75 to 14.00 
Car Wheel and Malileable Irens. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 

EL: “acoso Fp 0 505. id bane oan 18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.25to 17.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


_— 
—_—— 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., August 5, 1901. 

Reports concerning the market vary. Some are dis- 
posed to take a roseate view of the situation, while 
there are others who say the situation is unchanged. 
The latter view seems to be more in accord with the ac- 
tual condition of the market. Some parties claim that 
the inquiry is broadening and that transactions are in- 
creasing. This may hold good in individual cases, but. 
as a rule, all that can be said of the market is that it is 
holding its own. Some holders are of the opinion that 
the strike will increase orders here while there are oth- 
ers who cannot see how any benefit is to accrue from it. 
The best that can be said is that prices are more uni- 
form, and the market is steadier. No. 2 Foundry sold, 
as a rule, at $10.50, and No. 3 Foundry at $10; No. 4 
Foundry sold at $9.50, and Gray Forge at $9.25. Some 
Basic Iron was sold at $11, but only in moderate lots. 
There were no sales of important lots of any grade. 
Shipments are pretty free, and maturing contracts are 
being tendered and received. One very encouraging fea- 
ture of the trade is the revival of the export trade. In- 
quiries have increased of late, and freight agents have 
been active in promoting business. Plenty of room has 
been offering and at less rates than prevailed a year ago. 
Negotiations have been actively progressing, but noth- 
ing was successfully concluded until Saturday, when 
your correspondent has reason to believe that a trade for 
2000 tons was worked. This is the first export order 
of any moment that has been secured for several 
months, and may mark the beginning of a revival in 
that trade. The outgoing vessels carrying cotton will 
want iron for ballast, and so far their engagements are 
practically nil. So for a while we may look for inducing 
freight rates and an outlet as compensation for any in- 
jury that we may suffer from the strike. 

Probably two of the furnaces out of blast will be 
blown in by the time this is printed, but we are apt to 
have others take their places. The formal combination 
of the furnace interests of East Alabama has not yet 
been announced. It is hard to get at the real facts of 
these consolidations until they are formally announced, 
but it is current rumor that the combine takes in the 
furnaces at Gadsden, Ironton, Jenifer, Anniston, Talla- 
dega and Shelby. Who are to be the officers has not yet 
leaked out. 

The formal announcement of the consolidation of the 
Tutwiler and Adler interests has been made, under the 
name of the Tutwiler Coal & Iron Company. They are 
capitalized at $1,500,000, and will mine Iron and Coal, 
operate furnaces, make Coke, &c. Those interested are 
men of experience, capital, enterprise and business 
shrewdness. 

A scheme in which New Orleans parties are inter- 
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ested bas developed of late, which looks to the utiliza- 
tion of the Warrior River to land Coal in Mobile and 
New Orleans by barge line, insuring the lowest rate of 
transportation. As it is, those corporations favorably 
situated are well filled with orders for some time to 
come. In Coke the situation has been strained at times, 
but is gradually being relieved. 

There has been something of a strike here on the 
part of labor, but so far it has had no serious effect and 
will probably “ peter out.” 

As has been frequently stated in these letters those 
of our industries managed with prudence have been 
compelled to enlarge their capacity to care for offered 
business. Attention has been directed of late to real 
estate in the business part of the city and several trans- 
fers of importance have been made. The electric car 
line has adopted plans to extend its lines in Besse- 
mer, and other points and to give quicker service. The 
question of labor sufficient to supply the demands of 
corporations and contractors is becoming a serious one. 
The inroads made upon it by outsiders will be met here- 
after with aggressiveness. 

A new railroad from Vicksburg is heading this way 
and asking co-operation of the district. All in all, some- 
thing new is constantly coming up to feed the thought 
that we are just beginning to grow. 


atin, 


Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BurILpInG, August 7, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Bessemer Iron market is neglected 
and there has been nothing doing since our last report. 
There is to be a meeting of some of the blast furnace 
workers in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys, to be 
held on Wednesday night, to decide whether the men 
will go out on a sympathetic strike. It is not believed the 
men at more than one or two furnaces will strike, and 
probably not any. Forge Iron is strong and there is a 
pretty good demand for it. Foundry Iron is dull and 
prices are weak and lower. We quote: Bessemer Pig, 
nominally, $15.25, at furnace, or $16, Pittsburgh; No. 1 
Foundry, $14.50 to $14.75; No. 2, $14 to $14.25; No. 3, 
$13.50 to $13.75, all f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. We note a 
sale of 200 tons of Standard Gray Forge Lron at $14, 
Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—The probable spread of the strike to some of 
the mills of the National Steel Company has removed 
any weakness in prices of Billets, and the Steel market 
is very firm and higher. They quote Billets and Slabs 
for prompt shipment at $24.50 to $24.75, at maker's mill. 
We note a sale of Slabs for prompt shipment at a price 
equal to $24.50, maker’s mill. 





Skelp.—The market is very strong and Grooved Iron 
Skelp is firm at about 1.90c., maker's mill. 

Hoops.—The American Steel Hoop Company are 
turning out more than 50 per cent. of their capacity on 
Steel Hoops. The Lorain-mill is now running on Hoops 
and also several mills at Cleveland. 

Sheets.—The American Sheet Steel Company are 
turning out about 75 per cent. of their total capacity in 
Sheets. One or two more mills will be started in a few 
days. 

(By Mail.) 

The condition of the strike in the Sheet, Hoop and 
Bar mills is fully set forth elsewhere in this issue. ‘The 
strike is causing a decided scarcity in some lines of 
material, notably Sheets, Skelp, Hoops, Cotton Ties and 
Tin Plate. ‘The latter has sold at $5 to $5.25 a box, $1 
a ton above the American Tin Plate Company price 
to jobbers. No. 28 Sheets have sold at 4c. for prompt 
delivery and will probably be much higher if the strike 
lasts. The shut down of so many mills has caused a 
large influx of orders to other concerns, and Jones & 
Laughlins, Carnegie Steel Company, National Steel 
Company, Cambria Steel Company and other concerns 
are operating all their mills to full capacity and are 
filled up for the next two or three months. The con- 
cern who are probably profiting most by the shut down 
of the mills are the Republic Iron & Steel Company. This 
<ompany had no trouble with the Amalgamated Asso- 
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ciation over the scales and are running all their mills 
to full capacity, and have recently started several plants 
that have been idle for a long time. They are obtaining 
high prices for their products and ought to be making 
a great deal of money. Opinion differs as to the probable 
duration of the strike. The decisive victory won by the 
United States Steel Corporation at the Wellsville and 
Hyde Park Sheet mills leads many to believe that the 
power of the Amalgamated has been greatly overrated 
and that the strike will not last long. Others, and they 
are in the mirority, believe that the fight will be long 
drawn out. The week in Pig Iron and Steel has been 
quiet. The United States Steel Corporation have pretty 
fully covered their requirements in Bessemer and Basic 
Pig lron for August, and are not paying any attention 
to the Iron market, which will likely continue quiet for 
balance of this month. The Steel market is weaker, and 
Billets for balance of the year delivery have been offered 
below $23, maker’s mill. Tonnage in Finished Material 
is large and, it is almost needless to say, the market is 
very strong. Sheets, Skelp, Tubing and Tin Plate can 
command almost any price for prompt delivery. 


Ferromanganese.—The market on Ferromanganese 
is somewhat demoralized, and foreign 80 per cent. Ferro 
has been offered at about $53, f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh, in 
round lots. Small lots of domestic Ferro are held at 
$55, delivered at buyer’s mill. 

Sheets.—Up to 4c. or higher has been paid for No. 28 
Black Sheets, for prompt delivery. Jobbers who have 
Sheets in stock can get almost any price they ask. There 
is some talk of foreign Sheets coming into this market, 
as they can be laid down here and sold at a profit at 
to-day’s prices. The independent Sheet mills are running 
right along and making a mint of money. The American 
Sheet Steel Company are steadily increasing their out- 
put of Sheets and have Wellsville and Hyde Park run- 
ning full, nonunion. It is almost impossible to quote the 
market, but we may state that No. 27 Black Sheets, for 
anything like prompt shipment, are 3.50c. to 3.75c., and 
No. 28, 3.75c. to 4c. Contract for Sheets without spe- 
ecified delivery could, of course, be placed at less than 
the above prices. Galvanized Sheets can hardly be had 
at any price. We quote at 70 and 5 off in carloads and 
70 off in small lots. 

Plates.—There is a good demand for both Universal 
and Sheared Plates and the leading mills are full of 
work. Some of the smaller Plate mills, however, are not 
so busy and can make prompt delivery. The tone of 
the market is strong, and any cutting is being done 
by small mills not governed by the Plate agreement. 
The schedule of delivered prices fixed by the Plate Mills 
Association is, we are advised, being firmly held. We 
quote: Tank quality, 4-inch and heavier, 1.60c.; 3-16-inch, 
1.70¢.; uuder 3-16-inch and above No. 10, 1.75¢c.; Flange 
or Boiler Steel, 0.lc. advance over the base of Tank; 
Marine and Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
Association specifications, 0.2c. advance over Tank; 
Still Bottom Steel, 0.3c. advance over Tank; Locomotive 
Fire Box Steel and equivalent specifications, 0.5¢c. ad- 
vance over Tank, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—Some inquiries are in the market for 
Rails for next year’s delivery, but so far nothing large 
has been done. A few small lots have been placed for 
prompt shipment. We quote Standard Sections at $28 
at mill and Light Rails from $30 to $33. 

Bars.—There is a heavy demand for both Steel and 
Iron Bars, particularly the latter, and the mills are full 
of work. The Republic Iron & Steel Company have 
everything running that can be operated. Specifications 
on old contracts are coming in freely, and there is diffi- 
culty in placing orders for either Iron or Steel Bars for 
prompt shipment. We quote Steel Bars at 1.40c. to 1.45c., 
half extras, at mill. On Open Hearth Steel Bars $2 a ton 
advance is charged, and also extras for high carbons. 
There is a good demand for Common Iron Bars and we 
quote 1.40c. to 1.45c., half extras, Valley mill, and 1.50c. 
for Refined Iron. We quote Hoops at 1.85c. for large 
orders and up to 2c. for small lots. We quote Bands up 
to No. 12 gauge at 1.40c. to 1.45c., half extras, at mill. 

Structural Material.—There has been a fair run of 
small orders placed, a good deal of it for Eastern de- 
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livery. ‘The bridge companies are very busy and plac- 
ing orders right along. The Structural mills are all filled 
up for the next two or three months. We quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60¢.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; smailer sizes, 
1.55¢. to 1.60¢.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c¢.; Steel Bars, 1.40c. 
to 1.45c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared 
Plates, 1.60c. All above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel.—There is a fair tonnage being placed 
and the tone of the market is stronger, probably due 
to the strike. We quote: Tire Steel, 1.60c. to 1.70c.; 
Toe Calk, 1.85c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring, 2c. to 2.10c.; 
Plow Slabs, 2c. to 2.10c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 55 per 
cent. off in carloads, 50 per cent. in less than carloads; 
Sleigh Shoe Steel, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; Tool Steel, 7c. per Ib. 
and upward, according to quality. On Tool Steel the 
mills allow freight east of the Mississippi River. A 
few mills quote Tool Steel as low as 6c., but do not allow 
freight. 

Skelp.—The shut down of so many mills rolling Skelp, 
together with the heavy demand for it, has caused a 
sharp advance in prices. Sheared Iron Skelp, wide sizes, 
has sold in round lots at 2c. a lb. Some of the small 
Pipe mills that buy their Skelp in the open market may 
have to shut down on account of inability to get Skelp. 
We quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.85c. to 1.90c. and 
Sheared at 1.90c. to 2c., depending on size. We may 
note sales of 3000 to 4000 tons of Sheared Lron Skelp, 
wide sizes, at 2c., maker’s mill. We quote Grooved Steel 
Skelp at 1.75¢ to 1.80c. and Sheared at 1.80c. to 1.85c., 
maker’s mill. 

Tubing.—All the Tube mills are full of work and 
there is a very heavy demand. On certain sizes of Pipe 
stiff premiums continue to be paid for prompt delivery. 
Some of the independent Pipe mills are in distress for 
Skelp and may have to shut down. Prices to consumers 
in small lots are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
Percent. Per cent. 


Black. Galvd. 
¥% to \% inch and 11 to 12 inch............ 61 48 
ee rear ee 681% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
8S. & S. I. J. 
DE een ab caksdbeh Se bp ee whe se Seesaw 58 531% 
RE i a haw wine Shin dake abe 63 59 
Ce A ry re ae 5 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
S. & 8S. I. J. 
Si eh Lacock cave ban bnees oss k ae oe eal 53% 59 
EES VS EES EE RE, GRAS, A ey 59 55 
ee ee ORs oth svkbe nes sees eke baw ON 61% 57% 
Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 
Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 65% 
a  , POD. is cavesboneese epee ee 60 
ME 5.006616 60 n:00 566 Sev enka te eeeees 59 
Iron. 
eo ER eG rere ree ere 43% 
OS Ser reer 43 


i CP mn. ohevbctaks sb cba ena knn.o6o O05 53 
Prices made by the mills to the jobbers are from 5 to 10 
per cent. or more lower than the above, depending on 
the order. It should be noted that the above prices are 
for small lots. 

Coke.—Output of Coke in the Connellsville region 
last week was 238,131 tons, a gain over the previous 
week of about 1500 tons. Shipments were 11,078 tons. 
Some very low prices are being made on outside Coke 
in the Eastern market. Some brands of Furnace Coke 
for Eastern shipment have sold as low as $1.30 a ton 
at oven. Outside Foundry Coke is quoted at $1.75 to $2 
a ton, while strictly Connellsville Foundry Coke is held 
at $2.25 to $2.35 a ton. Connellsville Furnace Coke is 
held at $1.75 to $2 a ton. 


<i 
—_—— 


German Iron Market. 
EssEn, July 22, 1901. 

The general tone of the market has shown a good deal 
of quieting down after the moderate improvement re- 
corded in the previous month. It 1s quite impossible to 
judge when a real bettering of conditions may be ex- 
pected. One principal cause of trouble is that finishing 
works still have large contracts for raw material at very 
high prices to work off, these prices not corresponding 
in the least to current prices for finished products. Since 
it is a question of hundreds of thousands of tons of old 
contracts for raw material it is quite evident that it will 
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take months before the end is reached. In the mean- 
time the finishing mills must be working at ruinous 
prices. For instance, those who have contracted for 
Billets and Bars at 135 marks per ton and are supposed 
to manufacture from the same Steel Bars, fetching now 
110 marks, or Sheets which are offered at 125 marks, 
ean certainly not be making money. 

No new business has been done in Ore, since the ma- 
jority of the old contracts do not expire before the end 
of this year, and no one is willing at the present time to 
cover for 1902. New prices have not yet been made for 
Pig Iron by the syndicate. Shipments are moderate, but 
stocks at the large works are, generally speaking, very 
heavy. During the last few days negotiations have been 
carried on between the syndicate and consumers, looking 
to the lowering of prices on all old contracts. 

The Pig Lron syndicate is willing to meet the mills, 
but it is not prepared to lower prices unless the rolling 
mills agree to certain conditions. It is understood that 
this refers to an agreement to purchase exclusively from 
the Pig Iron syndicate for a specified time, and that 
other conditions are also named. The mills show very 
little disposition to make such an arrangement, because 
a sudden change in conditions might make such obliga- 
tions very onerous. Probably, therefore, for the present, 
high prices will continue to rule for old contracts of Pig 
Iron. New sales for future delivery are made only in 
very small quantities at considerably lower prices. For 
later delivery no business whatever is being done, be- 
cause the negotiations for the extension of the syndicate 
while they have made progress have not been finally 
concluded. It is possible that a decision will be reached 
at the meeting to be held during this month. 

The offerings of Old Material continue to exceed the 
demand. Prices are very much depressed, Heavy Cast 
Scrap being quoted 54 and 55 marks; Open Hearth Scrap, 
47 to 48 marks; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, 51 to 52 marks; 
Old Iron Rails. 65 to 66 marks per ton, delivered at mill. 

Steel business is very light, and all the mills are run- 
ning slowly, but it is expected that at no distant date 
the Wire Rod mills will cover their requirements for 
Billets. Prices at the present time are 85 marks for In- 
gots, 90 marks for Blooms, 95 marks for Billets, Ordi- 
nary Basic Material, with extras for other grades. 

The Plate market has shown a slight increase in the 
demand lately, and the works are supplied with specifica- 
tions for a few weeks to come. The deliveries for the 
shipbuilders are quite active. Boiler Plates for station- 
ary boilers are not selling freely, but for marine boilers 
heavy orders are being placed. Common Plates are sell- 
ing quite well, some new contracts having been placed 
at syndicate prices. Export business is quite active, 
and a number of larger orders have been secured, al- 
though at a sacrifice. Inquiries and specifications are 
received promptly, so that the export trade furnishes an 
important part of the work now on hand. For the home 
market prices are about 140 marks for Ordinary Tank 
Plates, 180 marks for Boiler Plate. Prices for export 
are very much lower owing to active competition. In 
the shipbuilding trade the competition of England must 
be taken into consideration. 

The market in Sheets is not unfavorable. Inquiry 
has improved, and fair orders are coming in. Prices 
ruling for some time past, though unremunerative, have 
been maintained. All the works are well employed and 
zood orders are coming in for export. Even the United 
States is in the market for one large block. Prices for 
Sheets are 125 marks per ton. 

Deliveries of Reams are fairly active, and the works 
have suceceded in decreasing their large stocks. Still 
new orders are coming in only slowly. Bars and Hoops 
are not being required for the home market, and only 
those works are well supplied which have taken export 
orders at any price. Steel Bars are quoted 110 to 115 
marks and Iron Bars 122.50 to 130 marks, according to 
quality. The official price on Bands is 125 to 127.50 
marks, but it can only be put through in rare cases. 

The market for Wire Rods is not as active as it was 
a few weeks since. The output for the third quarter is 
only partially sold. Meanwhile it is doing better, par- 
ticularly so far as the export trade is concerned, in which 
there have been some good orders. It is true that prices 
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are low, since even the German works are sharply com- 
peting with one another in the export market. Ordinary 
Steel Wire Rods for the home market are quoted 135 
marks; Plain Steel Wire, 147.50 to 150 marks; Iron Wire 
Rods, 147 to 150 marks. 

The Wire Nail syndicate has been extended for three 
years, but some of the works in Southern Germany have 
not joined. A number of good orders have been re- 
ceived, the best price being 200 to 205 marks per ton. On 
Heavy Rails large orders have been taken for export 
and others are now pending. Prices, however, are very 
low for Light Rails, Street Rails, Mine Rails, &c., the 
demand has fallen off, and the works in this branch are 
occasionally in trouble about employment. Mine Rails 
and Light Rails are quoted 100 to 105 marks. Girder 
Rails, street railroads, 140 to 145 marks, 

Locomotive shops have a good deal of work for a 
considerable time to come. The last letting of the Prus- 
sian State railroads for 300 locomotives ,was only 2 per 
cent, lower than that of the previous erder. There is 
little work in sight for the car builders, because the 
larger orders of the Prussian Railroad which were ex- 
pected, have been postponed indefinitely. The foundries 
and machine shops are very unevenly employed. Some 
of them have work for months to come, while others 
have nothing to do. The result is very sharp competi- 
tion. 


_ 
——_—— 


New York. 


NEw York, August 7, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—Very little has been done in this market, 
and the situation continues puzzling. Buyers are oper- 
ating only from hand to mouth. We quote: Lehigh, 
Schuylkill and Virginia Irons, No. 1, $16 to $17.50; No. 
2 X, $14.75 to $15.75; No. 2 Plain, $14 to $14.50; Gray 
Forge, $14 to $14.50; Tennessee and Alabama brands, 
No. 1 Foundry, $14.50 to $15; No. 2 Foundry, $14 to 
$14.50; No. 1 Soft, $14.50 to $15; No. 2 Soft, $14 to 
$14.50; No. 3 Foundry, $13.25 to $13.50; No. 4 Foundry, 
$12.75 to $13.25; Gray Forge, $12.75 to $13. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The shops are very busy. The only 
inquiry of importance in the market now is for a lot 
of .4000 tons for this city. We quote $25 to $25.50 per 
gross ton at tidewater. 





Steel Rails.—We noite a sale of 15,000 tons of Steel 
Rails at full prices and a lot of 6000 tons of Bessemer 
at private terms to a dealer. We quote $28 for Stand- 
ard Sections, $33 to $33.50 for Girder Rails, and $22 to 
$22 for Relayers. We quote Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.85c.; 
Splice Bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Hexagon Track Bolts, 2.65c. 
to 2.70¢c., at mill. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Agents report a good run 
of business in Structural Steel. We quote as follows at 
tidewater: Beams, Channelsand Zees, 1.75c. to 1.80¢.; An- 
gles, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.85¢c.; Bulb Angles 
and Deck Beams, 2c.; Sheared Steel Plates are 1.80c. to 
1.85¢c. for Tank, 1.90c. to 1.95¢. for Flange, 2c. to 2.05e. 
for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held at 2.25c. for 
C. H. No. 1, 2.75¢c. for Flange, and 3.25c. for Fire Box. 
Refined Burs are 1.58e. to 1.60c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.62%4c. 
to 1.65¢e. 


—_— 


Metal Market. 


NEw York, August, 7, 1901. 

Pig Tin.—Business has been very quiet throughout 
all of the week under review. Spot, which is now fully 
coutrolled, commanded 27%4c. to 27%c. in a small jobbing 
way, but futures were at all times weak, and are quoted 
to-day as follows: August, 26c., sellers; September, 
254c., sellers; October, 25c., sellers; November, 24%c., 
sellers. ‘The London market was weak and declining, 
reaching the lowest to-day, at £115 15s. for spot and 
£111 15s. for futures. The monthly statistics published 
on August 1 were unfavorable. The total visible supply 
increased 2295 tons. Deliveries here were good, but in 
Europe extremely small. The Banca sale in Holland 
on July 31 went low, the price being at an equivalent of 
26.35¢.. cif. New York. The market in Holland has, 
however, since declined, and offers to sell at 26c. are 





now being freely made. To-day’s Billeton sale at Ba- 
tavia went at an equivalent of £110, c.i.f. Holland. 

Copper.—Business in this market is practically at a 
standstill. There is nothing doing, and prices are nomi- 
nally 1644c. to 17e. for Lake, and 16%c. to 16 ec. for 
Electrolytic and Casting. The London market declines 
daily, closing to-day at £66 6s. 3d. for spot, and £66 15s. 
for futures, which is the lowest quotation named this 
year. Best Selected declined £1, being quoted to-day at 
£73. The export for the month of July reached a total 
of only 7563 tons. The total exports since January 1 are 
now 389,295 tons less than the figures for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Since August 1 the exports 
have amounted to only 250 tons, while the imports during 
the same month were about 650 tons. During the last 
ten days about 2000 tons of Chili Bars arrived here 
from Europe. 

Pig Lead.--Business is dull and unchanged, the 
American Smelting & Refining Company quoting 4.374c. 
for Desilverized, New York, and 4.32%4c. f.o.b. St. Louis. 
London has advanced a shade, being quoted to-day 
£11 17s. 6d. 

Spelter—Is dull, both here and abroad. Prices here 
are unchanged at 3.90¢, to 3.95¢., and in St. Louis the 
nominal quotation is 3.80e. London has declined 2 shil- 
lings and 6 pence to £16 10s. 

Antimony—Is firm at unchanged prices. Hallett’s 
being quoted 8%c. and Cookson’s 10\4e. 

Nickel—Is firm: and unchanged on a basis of 60c. for 
iots not covered by yearly contract. 

Quicksilver.—Prices are unchanged from last week, 
being $51 per flask of 76% lbs. in lots of 50 flasks and 
more. London is unchanged at £9. 

Tin Plate.—The rush for deliveries has been resumed 
owing to the unfavorable news regarding the steel strike. 
Brokers who are forunate enough to have regular sizes 
in stock are commanding high prices and consumers 
who are anxious to cover their requirements are glad to 
pay the prices asked. We have heard of instances where 
a premium cf $1.50 per box over consolidation prices has 
been paid. In England prices have ddvanced to 15 shil- 
lings 3 pence, which is 6 pence higher than the price 
quoted last week. To-day a steamer arrived from Swan- 
sea With about 27,000 boxes aboard. 





The Molders’ Strike. 


(By Telegraph.) 

CuicaGo, ILL., August 7, 1901.—The National Found- 
ers’ Association has begun this week to make an aggres- 
sive fight against the striking molders in this city. This 
action has been taken with the approval of the national 
officers of the Iron Molders’ Union. President Hoyt of 
the Founders’ Association firmly maintains the position 
that the Molders’ Union must live up to their agreement, 
and President Fox of the union has used every effort to 
have the agreement respected. The Chicago molders, 
however, are defying their national officers, and, 
strengthened in their position by the surrender of a few 
weak kneed firms, are now uncontrollable. Secretary 
Penton of the Founders’ Association is actively engaged 
in managing the contest now being conducted. The as- 
sociation is advertising in the city papers for floor mold- 
ers, to whom they will pay $4.75 a day, and bench mold- 
ers, $4.50 a day, and are making some progress in secur- 
ing men. It is anticipated that the association will have 
a great many men in the shops by next week, as they 
are able to engage union or nonunion men under the 
peculiar circumstances. Something will depend, how- 
ever, on the attitude of the city polices This morning 
mobs drove the molders from three foundries in which 
the men had gone back to work for their old employers. 

The Chicago employers have now withdrawn the com- 
promise offer made to their men, and will only pay the 
old wages in force before the strike should their men 
decide to return. 

The machine shops whose men are still on strike are 
gradually securing additions to their working force, and 
although the progress is slow, it is daily becoming more 
encouraging. 
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THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 7, 1901 








Closing 
Cap’! Issued. Thursday. Friday. Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. quotations. Sales. 
$10,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Com..... ..ee+-  cvccs > 2) iwerese  wWaeete-  -—Wewhed ne 100 
20,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Pref..... a.) “stekee ### stile a; idotewtee Labesubiate pea 400 
10,000,000 Am. Bicycle Co., Bonds.... ...... ims <item. i bwGeee  -gkeeee  duciwer rn he 
29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Com.. 29 -295, 29%4-29% -29% 28 -29 28 -28% 27%-28% 28% 6,950 
29,000,000 Am. Car & F’ndry, Pref.§.. 83%-84 ....22 = weeece 80 -83% -83 81-82 82 1,700 
7,500,000 Bethlehem Ironj....... ore aaneme: “WE Ssieibet, Wacken ## Kecleue  asteiete -61% seats 
15,000,000 Bethlehem Steelff........ ...... a. -wewaes 23 — wire ke re 1,700 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, Phila.*..... De) Mechelen tienen: i$ Gwweiss ‘Sub \eimubiaye ks 200 
16,000,000 Cambria Steel**.......... 22%-23 22%-22% 22%-23 -23 22 -22% 2114-22 22 7,300 
17,000,000 Coiorado Fuel & Iron..... 954%-964% 95%-97 -9514 9314-95 92%-93 90 -92 92 2,200 
24,410,900 Crucible Steel, Com..... Seka) Methbes <caeshs)  <@emnes <geehies@Siie wae #0060 
ee secess Sbwehe i+ sewuws skews i. “#emmber  so@arems ; 
1,975,000 Diamond State Steell/§§... oe S5snesee Avkaes " sbRaee ws bawen 3 200 
eee >) een Ce, COs 6 cusses: BOSSES 8 coceees j§ s60e00 |. ~s0eebs .. c8@0be ey ee ey 
ee. ( cScoebs,  “SeeWee, <stluws #  S6Weiai -  ereduet 83 83 100 
11,000,000 International Silver....... sooess  ceeoss  cevece  -seeees. se esas 100 
es elf | kk cke! i“Kcthes w@k@eee o.-Sewae<c  weweae 300 
16,500,000 Penna., new, Pref., Phila.§ -87 Sea a, tetewgier skinner sian 1,500 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Com....... 42 -43% 42%-43  _—=sé«....... 42 -42% 4114-42 41%-42% 42% 1,900 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, Pref....... Pn nebstes  -cidtmans -8214 -841% 83 -84% 84% 600 
27,191,000 Repub. Iron & Steel, Com.. 19%-20%4 19\%-20 1914-20 18%-19 -19 18%-19\% 19% 3,400 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref.. 74 -75 ae.  Gienbes | re 73 -73% 73% 1,800 
7,500,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & I., Com. ...... ae re eee) . wails -31% 31% 600 
eee cssces jj ase5 Leese: 9 eeeeee> cbebab:.> ©s@ee@nt Oe eigen 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron..... 62 -63% 61 -62 _...... 58-61 58 -60 58-584 58% 7,100 
1,500,000 Tidewater Steeljj.......... Pe bene eS. 9 | Gea hAie . on eee ge coos 150 
506,473,400 U.S. Steel Co., Com.||||.... 42%-44% 4156-433, 43%-44% 40 -41 39%-40% 3956-40% 40% 452,735 
508,486,300 U. S. Steel Co., Pref.!i/J}.... 91%4-93%  911%%-92% 92%-931, 89%-90%4 8914-89% 89 -90 90 207,100 
1,500,000 Warwick I. & S.#......... SL ACCnGES «<secss Glad wees —. — 16e% ue és 200 





H. R. Worthington, preferred 1 113 
American Can Company, common................ 22% 22% 
American Can Company, preferred 72 73 


Cambria Receipts, 18,200. 


Preferred stocks 7% cumulative unless otherwise stated. §7% Non-Cu. §§ New stock. | Par $10. tt Par 


. $1 paid in. ti Authorized 


Capital $550,000,000 (ommon : $555,000,000 Preferred ; * Par $50. ** $10.50 per share paid in. +6 ¢ guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia 


sales by telegraph. { Ex-dividend. 


Bonded Indebtedness: American Bicycle Co., $10,000,000 sinking fund gold debentures 5 ¢ ; Cambria Iron Co., $2,000.000 6% debenture 
20-year bonds, 1917, payable option 5 yeers, assumed by Cambria Steel Co.; Diamond State Stee) Co , property leased from Diamond State Steel 
Co. at 4 % on $1,000,000, $6.25 on Steel stock paid in, $1.25 called for June 1st, total capital $3,000.000 ; International rte § ‘grono, & Knowles 8S. 


P. Co. $1,000,000 6 ¢ ; Tennessee C., I. & R. R. Co., $8,367,000 6 ¢, $1,114,000 7 <, $1,000,000 7 < cu. 


Ist, 1917, $2,000,000 5¢ Sparrow's Point Ist, 1922, $4 


ref.; Pennsylvania Steel, $1,000,000 5 < Steelton 


7. 4 000.000 consolidated, both plants; Bethlehem Iron, $1,351,000 5% maturing 1907, interest 
and principal guaranteed by Bethlehem Steel Co. ; Republic Iron & Steel, none ; Warwick Iron & Steel, none ; Celorado Fuel & Iren Co., Col. 
Fuel Co. Gen. Mort. 6 ¢ $880.000, Col. Coal & Iron Con, Mort. 6 ¢ $2,648,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5 % $2.674,000, also outstanding $2,006,000 
preferred stock; Sloss-Sheffield St. & I. Co., Sloss 1. & 8. first mort 


e 6 £, $2,000.000, Sloss I. & 8. general mortg: 444 < $2,000,000. U.S. 


Steel Corporation $804,000,000 5< gold bonds, also Am. 8S, & W. Co. * .656, Federal Steel Co. $9,822,000 Illinois 5 <, $7.417,000 E. J. & E. R.R. 


5 £, $1,600,000 Johnson 6 <, $6,782,000 D. & I. R. R. R. 5% $1,000,000 2d 
$2,561,000 6 < 


-&1.R.R. R. 6 ¢, $10,000 land grant D. & I. R. R.R.5%; National Steel 








Iron and Industrial Stocks, 





Again the United States Steel stocks have absorbed 


practically all the attention. The changing phases of the 


rolling mill strike have affected these issues somewhat, 
Monday particularly reflecting the surprise of the fail- 
ure of negotiations, The stuck now appears to be 
* pegged ”’ at 40 for the common and 90 for the preferred. 


Bid. Asked. 
a) a, ANNE ss wok bbs Belew wb ee wee 145 152 
OO ee rer eee 130 140 
EF re err 79 82 
ee Oe ae ee en. occa bavne thetbeoese seen 4 5 
ee RT eee ere 30 35 
National Enam. & St., COMMON........cccccccece 22 25 
National Enam. & St., preferred................ 83 87 
Ps Lach bh h eh anh kre nie Ss es h0.0 0k om 4% 5 
ne eee 33 36 
ee eee ML. 1.) ones sm seen oe wees 6 0 97 98 
ORs MC CHEERED, DODEOTTOD, 2 occcccccnccecssenes 85 90 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, common.......... 6 7 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred......... 34 35 
OS sey " “ASA ares ee 119 ee 
eo ee oe 2 5 sb a's wid 0 6 ob © bie a ele 66 Bs 7 9 
ls ok oni bbw 6 eas Ob Hele eo eMw 37 40 


A meeting of the stockholders of the National Enam- 


eling & Stamping Company will be held on August 12 


to act upon a proposition looking toward the issuance 


of new bonds to the extent of $2,500,000. The directors 


of the company have, subject to the assent of the stock- 
holders, entered into an agreement with the St. Louis 
Trust Company to sell, and the latter interest has agreed 
to buy, an issue of $2,500,000 of 5 per cent. bonds, se- 
cured by mortgage upon the property and undertaking 


of the company. An official circular to the stockholders 


just issued states that on July 1, 1901, the total mort- 
zage and floating debt amounted approximately to 
$2,650,000, of which $525,000 is represented by mort- 
gages which were upon two smaller plants at the time 
they were acquired, and the balance of $2,125,000 repre- 
sents bills payable. The proceeds from the sale of 
bonds, together with balance on hand, will satisfy all 
the obligations and leave a surplus. The company have 
liquid assets consisting of cash, merchandise, bills and 
accounts receivable to the amount of $5,200,000. 


Dividends.—The American Radiator Company have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
on their preferred stock, payable August 15. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 144 per cent. on their preferred 
stock, payable Ang. 15, and a semi-annual dividend of 
3 per cent. on their common stock, payable in two install- 
ments of 1% per cent. each on September 5 and Decem- 
ber 5. 


_ 
~__ 





United States Consul Ruffin reports from Asuncion 
that the importers and exporters of that city have 
formed a company to control the exports of Paraguay. 
The company will make advances to producers, receive 
products in consignment for export on commission, and 
transact such business as may in the opinion of the 
board further the interest of the company. In view of 
the generally prosperous conditions and the fact that no 
failures have taken place for the last few years business 
men in the country seem disposed to invest capital, and 
there is every hope, says the Consul, that Paraguay will 
take advantage of her improving credit in foreign mar- 
kets and extend her commercial relations. 


St. Petersburg has been planning to celebrate the 
two hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the city 
by an exposition in 1903. Minister De Witte, however, 
has decided that the time is too short for such an im- 
portant undertaking as that planned and it will be de 
ferred until 1913, which will be 200 years after the Rus- 
sian capital was removed to St. Petersburg. 


The Hamburg-American Line is reported to have 
signed a contract with Harland & Wolff of Belfast, Ire- 
land, for the construction of a 21,000-ton steamer. Al- 
though larger than the “ Deutschland,” the new liner 
will not be- built for speed, and, therefore, is not calceu- 
lated to compete in that respect with the transatlantic 
champion. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


NEw York, August 7, 1901. 

There has been no change in market conditions here 
during the last week. Business has continued on a slow, 
quiet scale and the market might again be summarized 
as dull. No large transactions were reported, but the 
events of the week forecasted considerable additional 
business. It is not expected in the trade that many of 
the new projects that have come to the front during the 
last few days will materialize before the fall months. 
Inquiry regarding certain of the largest undertakings 
elicited the reply that purchases would not be made un- 
til after the summer months. Probably the most inter- 
esting event in the machine tool trade was the progress 
made in the direction of obtaining the equipment for the 
new shops which the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
are building at Elizabethport, N. J. Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore are now placing orders with various machine 
tool builders for a portion of this equipment. As pre- 
viously stated in this column, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore are acting as purchasing agents for all of the ma- 
chinery required. 

A fair sized lot of tools has been purchased by the 
Imperial Engineering Company, who have been shopping 
about for an equipment for an additional department 
to their works at Painted Post, New York. It is said 
that this concern intend embarking in the pneumatic 
tool business. 

Orders have been placed by the Strong & Trowbridge 
Company, exporters, of 24 State street, for a machinery 
equipment for machine shops to be erected by one of 
the Indian Railways at Calcutta, India. The largest in- 
dividual order was placed with the Binsse Machine Tool 
Company of Harrison, N. J. It was for five-foot boring 
mills. 

It was expected in the trade that the orders for the 
engine and boiler equipments required at the proposed 
power station of the New York Rapid Transit Subway 
Construction Company would be placed this week. The 
orders have not been given out as yet, and Engineer 
Van Vleck informs us that two weeks will probably be 
required before the transactions will be closed. 

We are officially advised that the Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Drill Company intend removing their plant from Easton. 
The new location has not been definitely decided upon 
as yet. Several sites are under consideration. Those 
most favorably received are at Elizabeth, Newark and 
Trenton, N. J. One at Bethlehem, Pa., is also under 
consideration. Lack of room occasions the removal. 
The company have arrived at a stage where their pres- 
ent facilities are inadequate, and the present site does 
not permit of further expansion. It is intended to build 
new works which in all departments will be considera- 
bly larger than the Easton plant. 

Plans are being prepared by the George M. Newhall 
Engineering Company, Limited, of 48 Cedar street, for a 
large sugar refinery to be built at Shadyside, N. J. While 
the project is still in rather an embryotic state, it is 
generally admitted that strong financial interests are 
behind the scheme and will push the matter through. 
The new concern, it is said, will be known as the Knick- 
erbocker Sugar Refining Company. The New York 
sugar importing house of Robert Croops & Co. are in- 
terested in the project. The new refinery is to have a 
eapacity of 1500 barrels daily. At the office of the 
George M. Newhall Engineering Company we learn that 
the plans have just been started and that they will not 
be ready for estimating for several weeks. 


A new ore smelting plant is to be built by the Bal- 
bach Smelting & Refining Company of Newark, N. J. 
Having outgrown their present plant, the company have 
decided to erect a large new smelter in the Newark 
meadows on Newark Bay. At this plant the ores will 
be smelted and the product shipped to the present works 
to be refined. The contract for the buildings has been 
awarded to the Berlin Construction Company. There 
will be a 125-foot steel stock and a steam plant in con- 
nection with the smelter buildings. 

The Manhattan Railway Company are negotiating 
for the erection and equipment of a new repair shop, to 
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be built on 180th street and La Fontaine avenue, New 

York City. Orders for the machinery equipment have 

not been placed as yet. 

There is a well founded report in circulation in the 
trade here to the effect that the Harriman Railroad lines 
will build immense central repair and car shops at Salt 
Lake. A party interested stated to a representative of 
The Iron Age that the ground had been acquired and 
that $1,500,000 would be spent in the work. 

There is considerable talk in the street regarding the 
plans of the American Locomotive Company in the di- 
rection of improving their coastituent plants. As re- 
cently mentioned in this column, the Schenectady shops 
are undergeing marked changes which are necessitating 
considerabie purchasing of muchinery. It is now ru- 
mored that $100,000 is to be spent ou the Richmond 
plant. This sum is to be spent in electrical equipment 
and machinery. <As the intention of the company is to 
increase the number of locomotives to be produced per 
week at the various plants all types of machine tools 
will be required. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have corapleted plans for a substantial addition 
to their present plant. The new building will be seven 
stories high aud will be equipped throughout with new 
machinery. 

It is reported that the Monterey Foundry & Machine 
Company of Monterey, Mexico, are considering the erec- 
tion of an entire new plant for the production of railroad 
supplies. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Supervising Architect, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., until] 2 o’elock p.m. on August 16, for laundry 
machinery for the United States Marine Hospital, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

Proposals will be received at the office of the Super- 
vising Architect until August 22 for furnishing and in- 
stalling new boiler plant for the United States Marine 
Hospital at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Proposals will be received until Tuesday, August 27, 
by Major Frank Heath, Commander Frankford Arseual, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for supplying hydraulic machinery, 
annealing furnaces and accessories for large caliber 
cartridge shops to be erected at Philadelphia. 

Following are the bids submitted for the machinery 
to be installed in connection with other materials at the 
New York Navy Yard on proposals opened on July 23: 
Bidder 3. New Jersey Foundry & Machinery Company, New 

York City. 
5. Edward J. Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 
6. Joseph Gillmore, New York City. 

7. Q. H. & F. M. Roots, New York City. 

12. S. Obermayer Company, Cineinnati, Ohio. 

20. Manning, Maxwell & Moore. New York City. 

21. Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

43. Prentiss Too! & Supply Company, 115 Liberty street, New 
York City. 

46. J. W. Paxson Company, 1021 North Delaware avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

50. Walter H. Foster, 126 Liberty street, New York City. 

55. H. A. Rogers, 19 John street. New York City. 

Class 22. One 10-ton cupola, one 7-ton cupola, one 5-ton cupole 
Bidder 12, $3153; 43, $3895; 5, $4107.50; 6, $4356; 46, 
$4671. 

Class 23. Two rotary positive pressure blowers—Bidder 46, 
$5477; 7, $5712, informal, no guarantee: 43, $5925: 3, 
$5967 ; 5, $5985. 

Class 24. Two No. 2 wire feed screw machines with automatic 
feed—Bidder 32, $1144. 

Class 25. One 6-ton fixed vertical gap riveting machine for 
boiler flues—Bidder 20, $1400; 21, $1550. 

Class 26. Two high pressure hydraulic double plunger test 
pumps—Bidder 55, $287.50; 20, 3304. 


o7 


Class 27. One No. 9 plain grinding machine—Bidder 50, $1860. 

The following bids were opened at the Navy Depart- 
ment for machinery to be installed insthe navy yard at 
Portsmouth: 


Bidder 1. Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2. Thresher Electrie Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
3. The Triumph Electric Company. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4. George Place, New York City. 
5. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York City. 
6. Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park; 
Mass. 
7. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
8. S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass. 
9. MacKay Engineering Company, New York. 
10. Bement. Miles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. McCay Engineering Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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12. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

13. Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

14. Onondaga Dynamo Company, New York City. 

Class 1. One 3-inch forging upsetting and heading machine— 
Bidder 13, $3075; 5, $2940 and $3525. 

Class 2. One double frame 2000-pound steam hammer—Bidder 
10, $1824; 5, $1942. 

Class 3. One single furnace planing machine—Bidder 5, $265; 
4, $424; 8, $475. 

Class 4. Six bench trimmers—No bids. 

Class 5. One improved jointing and facing machine for buzz 

planer—Bidder 8, $197.50; 4, $215 and $285. 

6. One vertical milling machine—Bidder 13, $1845; 6, 

$1846.25; 5, $1885. 

Class 7. Six 10 horse-power 110 volt direct current, low speed 
multipolar electric motors, shunt wound, for 150 revolu- 
tions per minute—Bidder 11, $2790; 3, $3300; 2, $3750; 
9, $3804; 14, $3843; 7, $4200; 1, $4290; 12, $4734. 

Following are the bids received at the Navy Depart- 
ment for tools to be installed at the navy yard at Boston: 


Bidder 2. Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. Walter H. Foster, New York City. 

5. Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

9. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 85 Liberty street, New York 
City. 

10. Spencer Automatic Machine Screw 
1153, Hartford, Conn. 

13. Putnam Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Class 1. One pattern makers’ swing gap lathe—Bidder 9, $465; 
13, $565 and $690. 

Class 2. One No. 2 double turret automatic screw machine with 
tools—Bidder 10, $1671.50. 

Class 3. One plate rolling machine—Bidder 2, 
3, $4700; 9, $4775. 

Class 4. One plate planing machine—Bidder 2, $2175; 9, $2970; 
3, $3200; 5, $3200. 

Following are the bids received for the machinery 
to be installed in the navy yard at League Island: 


Bidder 1. Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

5. Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

6 R. C. Hoffman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

7. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York City. 

9. Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 

10. New Haven Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn. 

11. Putnam Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

13. Manhattan Supply Company, 160 Duane street, New York 
City. 

Class 1. One open side planer—Bidder 7, $4000; 9, $4133. 

Class 3. One 8-foot vertical boring and turning mill—Bidder 1, 
$3300 ; 7, $3400; 5, $3724. 

Class 4. One horizontal boring, drilling and milling machine 
—Bidder 7, $1750; 5, $2007; 1, $2050. 

Class 5. One 20-inch back geared engine lathe—Bidder 1, $615; 
7, $625; 10, $657; 2, $700; 11, $850. 

Class 6. One 20-inch engine lathe—Bidder 7, $713; 1, $730; 10, 
$761; 2, $800; 11, $970. 

ee —  ————n 
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$4200 ; 5, $4500; 


The activity in building in Chicago during the first 
half of this year presents a most gratifying contrast to 
the showing made during the same. period a year ago. 
In the six months ended June 30, 1901, permits were 
taken out for the construction of 3145 building improve- 
ments, estimated to cost $17,779,965. These figures 
show a striking improvement over those of the first six 
months of 1900, when permits were issued for 1274 
buildings, estimated to cost $4,536,540. These small 
totals were, of course, due to the prolonged strike in 
Chicago, which brought nearly all building operations 
to a standstill in the earlier half of last year. To what 
extent operations were suspended may be gathered from 
the figures for the first half of the preceding year, 1899, 
when permits were taken out for 2118 buildings, esti- 
mated to cost $11,865,200. 


A remarkable scheme for the establishment of a kind 
of labor Utopia is being agitated among the members 
of the various labor organizations in and around New 
York City. “he plan contemplates the establishment of 
an industrial federation, which, according to the pros- 
pectus, proposes, when it can dispose of 500,000 shares 
of stock on the installment plan, to puild a city for 
500,000 people. The people are to run everything, in- 
cluding banks, factories and all kinds of industries, and 
generally conduct the business of the city. That the 
scheme is decidedly visionary may be concluded from 
the fact that the site on Jamaica Bay, Long Island, se- 
lected for the city, is at present under water. 


A German market report states that hoop makers in 
Silesia are selling bands in the local markets at 135 to 
140 marks per metric ton, and are marketing the same 
article for export at 97.50 marks. 
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Pittsburgh of the Future.——Il. 
BY JAMES N. HATCH, STREATOR, ILL. 


What is true for the whole State would probably be 
nearly true for Pittsburgh taken alone; for while some of 
the older works in the East may have become a trifle too 
decrepit to keep the pace, the great number of new works 
between Pittsburgh and the lakes would fully compen- 
sate for this loss. 

One reason for the apparent extraordinary develop- 
ment in Pennsylvania is that here we watch one-half of 
the iron of the United States as it is produced in one 
compuratively small State, while the other half is scat- 
tered over the entire union. It is something like the 
fable of the ass, who thought all the world was green 
because his pasture was. 

The pig iron production of Pennsylvania for 1897 was 
4,631,684 tons, produced in several condensed localities, 
aggregating only a small portion of the 45,215 square 
miles of area; while the remainder of the United States 
produced 5,021,046 tons scattered over 3,025,600 square 
miles. 

Early in its history Pennsylvania pushed to the front 
in the manufacture of iron, because it possessed good 
ores, an abundance of timber suitable for making char- 
coal and numerous small streams for turning water 
wheels; and because its people, especially its German 
settlers, appear to have possessed a greater genius for 
making iron than the people of any other section, 

But without other special advantages than those men- 
tioned Pennsylvania never could have attained her won- 
derful prominence as a manufacturer of iron. She pos- 
sessed from the first superior facilities for supplying 
markets outside her own boundaries. In the East she 
had the Delaware River as a channel of communication 
with her neighbors, and when she commenced to make 
iron in Pittsburgh and its vicinity she had the Ohio 
River, by which, after 1811, when the first steamboat, 
the “ New Orleans,” was built in that city, she could 
command all the markets of the West. More recently 
she was the first to develop the use of natural gas in 
the manufacture of rolled steel and iron. 

Something else must be said of Pennsylvania. Its 
far seeing iron manufacturers were the first in the coun- 
try to realize the full significance of the change from iron 
to steel, which had commenced about the close of the 
Civil War. They saw the magnitude of the coming revo- 
lution and they had the courage at once to resolve to 
take a prominent part in it, so they invested a large 
umount of capital in Bessemer open hearth and crucible 
steel works, and with these they have been able to meet 
the coming extraordinary demand for steel rails, and 
for steel in all forms. 

But why were these manufacturers more “far see- 
ing” than those of other localities? Simply because they 
had more years of training. As soon as they saw the 
process for making steel so rapidly being cheapened 
they knew from their familiarity of the relative values 
of iron and stcel that the latter was destined to replace 
the former. é 

When we consider the natural advantages in iron 
manufacture that Pennsylvania held almost a monopoly 
on for so long, it is almost a surprise that with her long 
training she was not able to gain rather than lose on the 
rest of the country. 

Pittsburgh never gained much prominence as an iron 
manufacturing city until after the discovery of the Lake 
Superior ore, about the middle of the last century. Pig 
iron was not manufactured there at all until 1859 and 
steel not until a year later. The making of Bessemer 
steel began about 1866. It is only 36 years ago that An- 
drew Carnegie started in as an iron manufacturer, so the 
idea that the Pittsburgh district has been the pioneer of 
this country in the development of this industry is large- 
ly erroneous. Pittsburgh has kept pace with the rest of 
the country, but has followed rather than led. She has 
met the conditions that the other sections of the country 
have imposed upon her. 

It was not known until the middle of the last century 
that the coal fields surrounding Pittsburgh were valuable 
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to the iron manufacturer; for “in 1854 this country 
made more pig iron with charcoal than with anthracite 
coal. The next year charcoal was passed by anthracite, 
but it was not until 1869 that it was passed by bitu- 
minous;: anthracite continued to be the leading fuel until 
1875.” It will be observed that anthracite coal is not 
mined in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. 

The use of natural gas in the mills, which was an im- 
portant factor a few years ago, has now been forbidden, 
on account of the scarcity of gas. 

In the light of these facts it may be interesting to in- 
quire whether Pittsburgh really has the superior natural 
advantages she is supposed to possess, or whether her 
prominence in the iron industry is largely a matter of 
accident, and to investigate further with the hope of 
learning something of her future prospects. Will she 
continue to keep an even pace with the rest of the coun- 
try; will she forge ahead, or will she fall behind? There 
are bound to be wonderful advances in all lines in the 
next 50 years, and is it not interesting to contemplate 
what influences these developments will have? 

The consolidation of great industries that are at 
present being formed in all branches of the iron busi- 
ness have a tendency to centralize an immense business 
around a place like Pittsburgh, where there is already a 
good start, but unless these concentrations are in unison 
with the natural laws of commerce they cannot stand. 
They are bound to collapse sooner or later unless they 
are found to be moving in the natural current of indus- 
trial progress. And even with these great consolida- 
tions, after they are firmly established, there may be a 
sort of colonization scheme put into vogue. These great 
companies may begin to branch out and look for more ad- 
vantagecus locations. It is hard to forecast the future 
when the requirements of the future are impossible of 
determination. 

The much talked of canal from Pittsburgh to the 
lakes would have a great influence on that city, but 
would it be a beneficial one? Would it not be cheaper 
to take coal and coke to the lake on the small river craft 
than to attempt to take the ore to Pittsburgh on the lake 
craft, especially since ore vessels are now being used 
over 500 feet long and of 8000 tons burden? 

Experience has shown that Connellsville coke may be 
profitably taken many hundred miles west to meet 
the ores of Lake Superior, especially since our blast fur- 
nace practice has been so perfected that we can make 
a ton of pig iron with less than a ton of coke. Other 
things being equal, it ought to be as economical to take 
Connellsville coke to the Western furnaces as to bring 
Lake Superior ore to the Pennsylvania furnaces. 

But, granting that the chances are not against Penn- 
sylvania so long as she can depend on Lake Superior 
ores, does this source of supply promise to hold out in- 
definitely? The Jron Ore of Ishpeming, Mich., com- 
menting on this subject, says: “ The taking of from 10,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 tons of ore from the Michigan and 
Minnesota miues each year leaves a sad scar. The hole 
is an immense one; there is no ore being put into the 
nines to take the place of that sent away. Nature is 
making no provision for a restocking to take the place 
of the depleted deposits. The time is not far distant 
when the mines of rich Bessemer ores will be exhausted 
and then the non-Bessemer ores will have to be drawn 
upon, the basic or some other process being used to 
secure the desired steel. New mines of ore do not come 
80 readily as new mines of copper; the yearly extraction 
of from 200,000 to 800,000 tons of ore from a single prop- 
erty lessens the main store not a little. The drain is an 
enormous one, and while the ore is spoken of as miles in 
length In the new fields in Minnesota it soon melts un- 
der the work of the steam shovel. These big deposits 
are not at all fat. There are many lean streaks. It is 
important that the miner secure something for his labor 
and investmen‘ while the work of mining is going on. 
Each added year lessens his capital stock considerably.” 

How great this scar made by each year’s output is, 
may be realized when we think that 15,000,000 tons of 
ore represents an excavation equivalent to 30 acres, dug 
to an averuge depth of 100 feet; this not including the 
earth and rock incidentally removed. 








It is by the Bessemer process with the rich Lake Su- 
perior ores that Pittsburgh has been able to keep so far 
in the lead of any otber section. When this ore is all 
worked out who can say that the remaining ore in that 
region will be any better than the Southern ores or the 
ores of Western States? 

C. M. Schwab, president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, in an article in the Engineering Magazine, makes 
the following comment on the prospects of the future of 
Bessemer steel: “It may be added that the open hearth 
process will continue to gain on the Bessemer, and many 
believe that the latter is going slowly step by step, the 
way of the puddling furnace, but the time for number- 
ing its days of usefulness is still remote. However, the 
additions to productive capacity now building and pro- 
jected in the United States are in the great majority of 
eases for open hearth steel. This change, it may be 
said, has been accelerated in this country largely by rea- 
son of the failing ore supply, with the consequent short- 
age of Bessemer iron, necessitating recourse to the open 
hearth process, which uses scrap iron and steel, the sup- 
ply of which is comparatively abundant. Bessemer still 
holds first place in the United States, the output last 
year amounting to 72 per cent. of the total, which, how- 
ever, is a loss of i0 per cent. in six years.” 

Now suppose that it were found after a few more 
years that other sections of the country had as good ore 
near by as Fittsburgh could get from Lake Superior 
and that these other sections were about as well supplied 
with coal as she, all that would then be lacking would 
be the exceilent Connellsville coke; but as was said 
above, it costs no more to ship the coke than it does the 
ore, therefore for steel that was to be used in the West 
or South there would be a decided balance in favor of 
the local producer in the item of shipping the finished 
product from Pittsburgh back to where it was to be 
used. If the West and South develop as much as it is 
expected they will, there will be a tremendous market 
for steel in these regions in the future; while in the 
East the opportunities of great development are largely 
problems of the past. 

Again, if some etticient method of making good coke 
from the Western coals were invented, what would hap- 
pen to the center of the iron industry? Even with the 
Michigan and Minnesota ores steel could be produced 
much cheaper in the vicinity of Chicago than in Pitts- 
burgh, if the necessary fuel were procurable at about the 
same rate. For export trade the South would seem to 
hold a great many natural advantages. 

The methods of steel manufacture in this country, 
and in the whole world, for that matter, are only in their 
early stages of development. The United States has 
been making steel on a commercial basis scarcely 40 
years, apd yet more than half of the steel producing 
plants are using antiquated methods, simply because the 
changes in methods and machinery have been so rapid 
that it was almost impossible to keep up with the im- 
provement. A new plant will scarcely be installed and 
in running order before her machinery is out of date, 
and it is time to begin to replace it with something 
newer and better. What the future holds in store for 
the steel industry it cannot be predicted, but the prob- 
abilities of Pittsburgh holding her present place, either 
as an individual producer or as a factor in the steel pro- 
duction of the United States, seem to depend on circum- 
stances that might become inoperative at almost any 
moment. 





—_——__— 

The plant of the Atiantic Tube Cgmpany, at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., was sold at receivers’ sale, Tuesday after- 
noon, August 6. The property was bid in by Samuel L. 
Robertson of Pittsburgh for $300, subject to the two 
mortgages, aggregating $175,000. The works have been 
closed for a month, pending the sale, but it is thought 
will be started soon. 


The London Telegraph says that the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company are preparing to build a transatlantic 
steamer capable of making 25 knots an hour. She will 
be built so that she can be used as an armored cruiser, 
and it is possible that she will have a protective deck. 
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On the Effects of Repeated Strains in 
Structures, as Exemplified in the 
Brooklyn Bridge Fractures. 


BY JAMES E. HOWARD, WATERTOWN ARSENAL, MASS. 


The failure of the suspension rods and straps under 
the conditions of service said to have existed or to exist 
in the Brooklyn Bridge hardly justifies the appellation 
of accident to the affair by one acquainted with the de- 
tails of its construction. Rods of different lengths, con- 
necting members which might be considered rigid, com- 
paring the main cables and longitudinal trusses with the 
suspension rods, compelled by reason of their position 
and connections to take practically the same longitudinal 
movements at their lower ends, but different angular 
movements in response to thermal changes, the stresses 
varying even more than the differences of the versed 
sines of the arcs described by the ends would indicate, 
rods working against the frictional resistance of trun- 
nions of larger diameter than the body of the rod, and 
the effective diameter of the latter reduced by a screw 
thread—these go to make a state of affairs well calcu- 
lated to ultimately end in the rupture of the material. 

If the relative ages of the several fractures can be 
dletermined, very naturally those nearest the center of 
the bridge might be expected to appear the oldest. When 
the strains due to thermal causes reach their maximum 
and when those suspension members which are from 
their dimensions least able to meet those changes are 
found at the same place in the bridge, then the initial 
rupture might certainly be looked for in that vicinity. 
It is not necessary to invoke defective material for a 
reason of failure; on the contrary, it indicates particular- 
ly good material that will endure such conditions for a 
period of two decades of years. 

The proximate cause of these fractures is doubtless 
the alternation of strains due to thermal changes, the 
weight of the structure, augmented by occasional live 
loads of greater or less magnitude, contributing the neces- 
sary resistance to introduce overstrains in the weaker 
parts. The effect of repeated alternate strains toward 
causing final rupture in all grades of steel is well known. 
The early experiments of Woehler and Spangenburg 
have been confirmed and extended by other experiment- 
ers, and tests of this kind are still in progress, having 
for their object the investigation of the effects of re- 
peated stresses on the endurance of metals. The tests 
all show that repeated alternate stresses much below 
the tensile strength eventually produce rupture, and 
there are instances in which stresses materially below 
the elastic limit have also ended in rupture. Under loads 
well within the elastic limit the number of repetitions 
necessary to cause rupture is very great. In the class 
of railway material, axles are known to be in service 
which have successfully endured 200,000,000 repetitions 
of loads. As the magnitude of the loads increases the 
limit is reached when a single application may produce 
rupture. Sufficient experimental knowledge is at hand 
to enable us to recognize what is ordinarily a dangerous 
zone as regards the limit of stress safe to put upon steel 
of different grades, and it is imperative that such limits 
should not be exceeded in structures intended to be per- 
manent. 

It will be understood that these remarks apply to 
cases of repeated alternate loads, the problem being a 
different one for constant loads acting in one direction. 

Referring to the conditions as they appear to have 
been in the bridge, it has been stated in an engineering 
journal that the suspension rods were made of mild 
steel. Now considerable confidence is often reposed in 
a metal which displays great toughness in its original 
state, and the assumption entertained that such tough- 
ness indicates superior qualities of endurance under ex- 
cessive strains. Experiments show that the original 
properties remain only when no overstraining occurs. 

A low elastic limit means in this case a limited range 
of stresses, which, if exceeded, soon ends in rupture, and 
this may take place without practically any development 
of toughness. That is, repeated bending in opposite di- 
rections will result in the rupture of mild steel with the 
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same appearance of brittleness characteristic of harder 
steels. The mild steel has this disadvantage, that such 
brittleness of fracture may be more easily reached than 
with a medium hard steel, although both steels will act 
in a similar manner after appropriate overstraining. The 
use of mild steel in a suspension rod of this design by 
no means provides a metal capable of enduring alternate 
bendings of severity. 

Then we have the presence of a screw thread on the 
rod where the bending moment is greatest. There is 
nothing worse than this to promote rupture. The normal 
display of ductility takes place in a bar of uniform cross 
section. Where abrupt changes occur in sectional area 
general elongation of the metal is restricted and over- 
straining soon brings about incipient rupture, a fact so 
well known as to require no further comment. The ap- 
pearance of overstrained metal differs nowise from the 
same in its primitive condition, when the overstraining 
forces have but slightly exceeded the elastic limit at 
each repetition, although the metal may be on the verge 
of rupture. An unfinished bar strained beyond the elas- 
tic limit has the scale of magnetic oxide on its surface 
disturbed. Actual rupture can, of course, be ascertained 
by a hammer blow on the member, as car wheels are 
examined in the truck. These illustrations do not meet 
the case of the suspension rods, and it is not thought 
that ordinary methods of inspection are adequate to tell 
whether an intact rod is dangerously near the point of 
fracture or in its original state as regards its tensile 
properties. Merely looking at the metal would bring out 
no information of this class, even if the entire length 
of rod was exposed to view, the critical parts not ob- 
secured. It is known that the modulus of elasticity is 
temporarily lowered in bars overstrained by tension. 
Careful observations have seemed to show that such 
may be the case in bars overstrained by alternate bend- 
ing stresses. It would not be feasible to employ means 
adequate to detect overstraining, in this manner, on these 
bridge rods. 

In experimental inquiry on the endurance of steel 
bars to repeated loads, mild steel, which in the tensile 
test would elongate 20 per cent. before rupture, has 
been fractured by alternate tensile and compressive 
stresses without elongating 1000 inch, measured on a 
Jength of 10 inches. These tests were with rotating 
shafts transversely loaded. The controlling feature is 
that of strains in the metal and there is no reason for 
supposing that the steel would behave differently in any 
other place where it encountered strains corresponding 
to those which caused its destruction in the experimental 
shaft. 

Under these circumstances a careful determination of 
the magnitude and frequency of the strains is essential 
in order to judge understandingly of the present condi- 
tion of the metal. The most conscientious inspection of 
a structure conducted without this information, it is be- 
lieved, might and would be in many cases futile. 

A few facts may be learned with accuracy from the 
appearance of the fractured surfaces. It is possible to 
tell the direction in which the fracture traveled along a 
granular surface, enabling a line of rupture to be traced 
back to its origin. The relative ages of different parts 
of a ruptured surface may in some cases be ascertained. 
The absolute age of a fractured surface is not easily 
told. In the majority of cases no trustworthy opinion 
can be formed. 


_ 





The speedy British torpedo boat destroyer “ Viper,” 
the first vessel of her kind to be fitted with Parsons’ 
turbine engines, was totally wrecked last week off the 
island of Alderney, in the English Channel. The 
“ Viper” was the fastest craft afloat, having repeatedly 
maintained an average of over 34 knots an hour on her 
various trials. Although only 210 feet long, 21 feet 
beam, 12 feet 6 inches draft and 325 tons displacement, 
her engines developed more than 10,000 horse-power. 


Ground was broken on Tuesday preparatory to the 
construction of the third new East River Bridge, which 
is to connect Manhattan with the Williamsburg section 
of Brooklyn. 
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HARDWARE. 


N the opinion of many men in the trade that was an un- 
] lucky day when manufacturers first offered to guar- 
antee prices. If it had been done for the sole purpose 
of getting advance orders upon which the factory force 
might be at work, it would have done little harm; but 
when it was offered as a bait to get an order booked, so 
as to make sure of it not going to some other manu- 
facturer, it then became a club that battered down old 
and safe ways of doing business. 


When the Axe makers in January solicit orders for 
the next fall’s Axes the merchant can very truthfully 
say to them that it is a little early as yet; that he has 
not heard from other makers; that prices are not settled 
In raw material, and that he prefers to place his order 
later. These are all good reasons for delay from his 
standpoint. But the manufacturers are out to secure 
orders to keep their factory busy and to learn definitely 
what their orders are to be for the coming season. They 
want the order then and there. In order to make it safe 
for the merchant to buy of them immediately they offer 
to guarantee prices against any decline they may make 
during the season, and against any lower prices that 
may be offered by any of their competitors. If the mer- 
chant wants the goods he is abundantly protected as to 
prices, and nothing is gained by delay. 


Having made sure of his Axes within a certain price, 
the merchant, if a jobber, reasons that if it is safe and 
sensible for him to buy his stock of Axes, why is it not 
equally safe and sensible for his customers to buy their 
stock from him on the same guarantee ? And he starts 
his men in the spring to take orders for Axes for the 
fall. The practical result of this is seen in demoralization 
of trade. Whatever it may seem to be in theory, the 
practice works out in many harmful ways. It induces 
the retailer to order many months before there is the 
slightest need of his doing so. Goods are sent to him 
and dated ahead, so as to leave no loophole for counter- 
manding an order. The guarantee obviously tends to 
demoralize prices rather than sustain them. As a result 
it rarely happens that the jobber’s customer would not 
have been able to do better had he waited until the 
proper season before placing his order. 





The practice, too, presents inducements to the aver- 
age buyer to be tricky and underhanded when his desire 
is to be frank and open handed. Though he has placed 
his order with A, under a guarantee, it is not to his in- 
terest that B shall know of this if he wants to learn B’s 
lowest price. As the various salesmen call upon him he 
is anxious to learn their very closest figures, that he may 
have the advantage of this knowledge in settling with 
A. These men would not ordinarily quote their inside 
price if they knew his order was placed, so he must tem- 
porize with them and deceive them. 


The guarantee also opens the way for revenge with 
the small minded class who feel that every sale lost is 
a personal matter and must be evened up in some way 
that shall do harm to the other party. This class, having 
found that a competitor is ahead of them with orders 
taken at guaranteed prices, promptly makes a cut price 
that shall cause loss in confidence, if not in cash. This 
policy leads to reprisal at the other end, and works 
harm all along the line. 


It is to the interest of every line of business that mer- 
chants should not overstock. The retailer who buys 
oftenest is the one who pays promptest and sells at the 
best prices. The jobber who overbuys is a menace not 
only to his competitors, but to his own customers, for 
he is tempted to demoralize prices to cut down his stock. 
And the reed upon which those who overstock lean is 
the manufacturers’ guarantee of prices. If that was 
abolished many of the evils complained of would dis- 
appear. 


Mention has been made in the daily press of the 
probability of a consolidation of the Hardware jobbing 
interests in an important city. While nothing has as 
yet been consummated in this direction, the scheme is 
not entirely new, inasmuch as some prominent Hard- 
ware jobbers have openly advocated consolidation as a 
means for the cure or relief of evils which are affecting 
this branch of the trade. Those who have closely 
watched the course of things can see certain tendencies 
leading in the direction indicated, and the application 
of these theories in some of the important trade centers 
would not be surprising. The present course of things, 
while reasonably favorable to the jobbing trade, is not 
entirely satisfactory, and those who are watching trade 
tendencies are solicitous for the future of these interests. 
While the jobbing trade is holding its own remarkably 
well, there is evidently a disposition on the part of some 
of the larger and more important merchants to deal 
direct with the manufacturers. 





Conti: of Trade. 


The trade is feeling in several directions the effect of 
the strike among the Steel workers. There is increasing 
difficulty in getting certain kinds of goods the manufac- 
ture of which is interfered with by scarcity of material. 
The Tin Plate market is much affected in this way and 
practically all goods in the production of which Sheets 
are used. Other lines also are suffering in a similar 
manner, though not to so great an extent. The tone of 
the market continues strong and prices as a general rule 
are well maintained, with something of a tendency to- 
ward higher values. The volume of business is excel- 
lent, and the demand is evidently stimulated by the fear 
of a possible shortage of goods, owing to the continuance 
of the strike or to the absorption of goods in conse- 
quence of the activity of business. There is naturally 
some uneasiness in regard to the effect of labor agita- 
tions, but the trade are generally taking a hopeful view 
of affairs, anticipating that the existing disturbance will 
not be of long continuance. Stocks generally in hands 
of manufacturers and merchants are fair, but not heavy, 
the character of the demand being such as to prevent 
accumulations in warehouses or stores. The retail trade 
are buying freely, most merchants finding that business 
conditions justify their keeping stocks up and pushing 
trade with enterprise. 

Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The demand for Shelf Hardware keeps up in a most 
gratifying manner in the face of labor troubles, short 
crop talk and other influences which might be expected 
to considerably curtail business. The excellent condi- 
tion of business is shown by the statement made by the 
leading jobbers, that although their trade in each month 
of this year showed heavy gains over the corresponding 
month of last year and it had been expected that the 
most active season of this year had been passed, yet 
the percentage of gain shown by July over July of last 


year was larger than that of any other month. Further 
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than this, the activity in the demand shows no indica- 
tion of subsiding. All classes of goods are in heavy re- 
quest, but probably those are most urgently sought in 
which the danger exists of a shortage in the supply on 
account of the strikes in mills. Special urgency is shown 
for more rapid delivery of Sheets, Tin Plates and the 
fall and winter goods manufactured from Sheets. Great 
trouble has been experienced for several years in secur- 
ing satisfactory supplies of Such seasonable goods, and 
when this apprehended scarcity is augmented by a strike 
in the Sheet Mills, the fear of a very serious shortage 
causes a greater attempt to secure stock. Prices on 
Sheets and Tin Plates have advanced rapidly and almost 
no stocks are now to be found in the hands of the Hard- 
ware jobbers. Stocks of Tinware and Stamped Ware 
are also seriously broken, and although prices on these 
have not advanced recently, they may be expected to be 
marked up at any time. The activity in building con- 
tinues, and the demand for Builders’ Hardware and all 
kinds of Building Supplies was never better. The Heavy 
Hardware jobbers report no falling off in the demand 
for the lines which they handle. Trade is particularly 
active in Iron and Steel, owing to the prolongation of 
the strike in some of the Bar mills. Stocks in jobbers’ 
warehouses are in most cases badly broken. 


<——$_______——_ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nalls.—The demand for Wire Nails continues in 
satisfactory volume, and mills are employed filling or- 
ders. Quotations remain unchanged, as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


eer « $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.35 
i 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.50 


New York.—Local demand for Wire Nails keeps up-re- 
markably well for the season at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tations are as follows: 


70: DOTRIIETS, GEPIOOES OR GOCK. oes ccc cccvsscesvecs $2.53 
i en, . cece ony hoes bee ewhe kane berks 2.6 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers of Wire Nails 
report business continuing in excellent shape. Orders 
are numerous and call for fairly large quantities. Thus 
far no indication is seen of the advent of the usual dull 
seuson. Local jobbers are also enjoying a very good 
trade and find that manufacturers are not particularly 
prompt in making deliveries, some sizes being hard to 
get. Carload lots are quoted at $2.45 and small lots at 
$2.55, with a concession to $2.50 to best buyers. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a very satisfactory demand for 
Wire Nails, sales for July having been much larger than 
expected. It is thought August will show up equally 
well. A number of large independent Wire Nail mills 
are now soliciting trade, and in some cases are shading 
prices. Quotations remain unchanged as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


in Ore 20 WRTIORE BOGE, oc coccnccdsccescenscscd $2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.85 
i eer ere 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.50 


Cut Nails.—The Cut Nail market is unchanged in its 
general cundition. Demand continues in about former 
proportions. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b, Pittsburgh, 
plus the actual freight to point of destination, terms 60 
days, vr 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 

Carload lots..... See eee eee . $2.00 
Less than carload lots. $2 05 to $2.10 


New York.—Local demand for Cut Nails is about the 
same as for some time past. New York quotations for 
carload and less than carload lots are based on the above 
vrices, to which Pitishburgh freight is added: 


ee a ee en eee. $2.13 
Less than carload lots on dock...............cee0. 2.18 
From store. See ore TT TT eee 


Chicago, by 5 idle, ~The \y bine of hain in Cut 
og is well maint: ained within the usual limits. Small 


Palaeburgh.. July prices on Cut Nails have been re- 
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affirmed for August delivery. The mills have taken ac- 
tion to prevent cutting in prices. The tone of the Cut 
Nail market is not strong by any means. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight to 
point of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent, off in 
10 days: 
I ae ers ions ea aaa iil et alana ele $2.00 
Sin Ces (UO NE, Cc a scarves e sed $2.05 to $2.10 
Barb Wire.—More prompt deliveries of Barb Wire 
are being made by the mills, Local demand in the East 
is light and is easily supplied from jobbers’ stocks. In 
the West requirements are still quite large. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................ $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............. 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted............... 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized........... 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.80 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized... 3.10 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The mills are making a little 
more progres#in catching up with orders on Barb Wire, 
but are not yet able to make prompt shipment. Local 
jobbers are pleased with the manner in which orders 
continue to flow in, but would be more pleased if they 
were able to get satisfactory deliveries from the manu- 
facturers. Carload lots are quoted at $2.75 for Painted 
and $3.05 for Galvanized. Less than carloads are quoted 
at $2.85 and $3.15, respectively, with a shading of 5 
cents to the best trade. 

Pittsburgh.—TYhere is still some difficulty in getting 
prompt delivery of Barb Wire, but, as a rule, the mills 
are able to furnish it as fast as wanted. Demand is 
heavy and the tone of the market is firm. For domestic 
trade we quote: Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90, in carload 
lots to jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. Terms 60 days net, 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plain Wire.—Manufacturers have not reached a 
point where they can supply Plain Wire as promptly as 
purchasers desire. Quotations are as follows, f.0o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days: 


Base sizes. 


Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots................. $2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots....... 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in cariond lots... ....ccccccecs 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots...... 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances. 


©4600. <icas a ae ee ee eS ey a eT $0.40 extra. 
eee .$0.05 advance over base ab og ice .40 
| See ee 10 oe... ua ary eee res Yi 
12 and 12. 15 “ PP a ciiigk bie — 
i is " ” Peerage aa £6 * 
a .3D - oe ava ae einea — | 
eee " - Ocoee woe ag 
eee . - ©. oe ce tee if=0..* 
| 7 : 85 “5 oad © witness. - 


For even w aii bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The situation in Plain Wire 
presents the same characteristics noted in previous re- 
ports. The volume of business is heavy and mills are 
still unable to make prompt shipments on orders re- 
ceived. Carload lots are quoted at $2.40, base, and small 
lots from stock at $2.50, with $2.45 quoted to the best 
trade. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a good demand and the mills 
are still somewhat behind in deliveries. Prices are 
firm, and for domestic trade we quote: 


Plain 
py ae rn rer $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.30 
OO Weer ER CREIOBE BOGD..n cv ccwccccccccccesvcve 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.4b 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 
and 18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per 
cent. off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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Wagon and Carriage Springs.—The market for 
Wagon and Carriage Springs continues in excellent con- 
dition, with a good deal more regularity in prices than 
is usually experienced. In a general way quotations of 
Eastern makers seem to be slightly higher than those 
in the West. The present price is represented by the 
quotation of 5 cents for small lots, a concession of 4 
a cent a pound being made on orders of 25 pairs all alike, 
which is referred to as the extreme price on large lots. 


Morrill Pattern Saw Sets.—Some of the manufactur- 
ers of the imitation or Morrill pattern Saw Sets have re- 
cently been conferring in regard to prices, and have 
reached an agreement embodying something of an ad- 
vance. 


Poultry Netting Staples.—Somewhat higher prices 
are ruling for Poultry Netting Staples, owing principally 
to the expiration of contracts which were made at a 
comparatively low figure. 


Silver Ware.—The Silver Ware market is referred to 
as in an excellent condition, with a very good demand, 
which is taxing the facilities of the manufacturers. The 
outlook is that the fall business will be of large volume. 

Building Papers..—The market in Building Papers is 
fairly steady, dealers getting the best prices they can, 
which is in a measure contingent on the amount of ma- 
terial a buyer can use and how well posted and shrewd 
he is in buying, a condition that frequently makes a dif- 
ference 1n price of from $1 to $5 a ton on Tarred Roofing 
Felt. This material has recently been offered at $24 per 
ton for No. 2 Tarred Felt; Two-Ply Roofing, 108 square 
feet, 40 cents per roll; Three-Ply Roofing, 108 square feet, 
60 cents per roll, which, if the weight is up to standard, 
would put the two latter on a basis of $20 a ton, f.o.b. 
works in Pennsylvania. There are some local disturb- 
ances where exceptional prices are made, one of which 
is a contest in Chicago between one of the oldest 
companies in the business and the youngest manufac- 
turing coal tar products, which has caused some round 
lots of 500 tons or more to be sold in the Northwest for 
delivery at lake ports at $20 a ton for Tarred Felt Roof- 
ing. 

Cordage.—While the demand for some classes of 
Cordage has improved, the Rope market continues in an 
unsatisfactory condition. Rumors are still to the effect 
that inferior fibers are used to a greater or less extent 
in Manila Rope by some manufacturers. While others 
disdain using adulterants, there is enough mixed Manila 
Rope on the market to cause low and irregular prices. 
Sisal Rope naturally sympathizes with Manila in price. 
Manila Rope, on the basis of 7-16-inch and larger, is 
quoted at 914 to 10 cents per pound. Sisal Rope, on the 
same basis, is quoted at 7 to 744 cents per pound. These 
quotations are sometimes shaded \% cent for larger quan- 
tities. 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The market for White 
Lead in Oil continues quiet, which is not an unexpected 
condition at this season. Quite an inquiry is reported 
for fall delivery, but in the present condition of the 
Linseed Oil market grinders are not inclined to name 
prices acceptable to large purchases. Quotations are as 
follows: In lots of 500 pounds or over, 6% cents; in lots 
of less than 500 pounds, 7 cents per pound. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—Buying is confined to small lots to 
cover immediate requirements for Linseed Oil. Some 
resale Oil is reported as having been offered at 78 
cents for prompt delivery, but without attracting much 
attention from buyers, who are looking for lower prices. 
Quotations are unchanged, as follows: City Raw, 82 
cents per gallon in lots of five barrels or more; 83 cents 
in lots of less than five barrels. State and Western Raw 
Oil, 80 to 81 cents, according to quantity. Calcutta Raw 
Oil, 85 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil, 2 cents per gallon 
advance on Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—An advance in the price of Tur- 
pentine in Southern markets has caused higher local 
quotations. This has curtailed buying, which is confined 
to small lots. The market is firm at the following quo- 
tations, according to quantity: Southern, 37 to 37% cents; 
Machine Made Barrels, 37% to 38 cents per gallon. 
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KITSELMAN BROS.’ NEW PLANT. 


ITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Ind., are now actively 
at work installing the machinery for a wire draw- 
ing mill. They recently secured possession of what is 
known as the Patton Hollow Ware plant at Muncie and 
are using the buildings for their purposes. The prop- 
erty acquired is well adapted for a factory of this char- 
acter. The grounds contain 11 acres, affording ample 
room for contemplated additions to the large buildings 
already erected. These consist of a main building, 50 x 
450 feet, with an engine room attached; a foundry room, 
which will be used as a galvanizing department, 130 x 
250 feet, with an extension 50 x 80 feet; a warehouse, 
100 x 150 feet, and a storage room, 50 x 125 feet. The 
machinery now being installed will have a capacity to 
produce 60 tons of wire daily. The firm have hitherto 
been manufacturing Woven Wire Fencing, but intend 
to turn out Wire Nails as an additional product. They 
expect to increase their Fencing department to com- 
prise 50 looms, which will weave daily 50 miles of Coil 
Spring Wire Fence. They also manufacture a portable 
Woven Wire Fence Machine, which is stated to be the 
only machine of its kind made. The new plant is to be 
in operation about September 1. 





SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY’S NEW 
CATALOGUE. 


UPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have just issued a cloth bound, illustrated cata- 
logue of 267 pages, each 12%, x 9% inches, devoted to 
Builders’ Hardware and allied goods, which is especially 
suitable for architects and the retail trade. Pages 4 to 
16, inclusive, contain numerical lists of Locks, Latches, 
Door Knobs, Escutcheons, Push Plates, Padlocks and 
comparative lists of Cabinet, Trunk and Pad Locks, a 
comparative list of the finishes of seven of the leading 
manufacturers of Builders’ Hardware, together with il- 
lustrations and descriptive matter showing the hand 
of doors and how to select suitable Locks. The com- 
pany expect to issue a new general catalogue of all 
Hardware about the first of the coming year. 


LOMBARD & CO.’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


OMBARD & CO., 236-238 A street, Boston, Mass., 
have just issued a fine illustrated catalogue of their 
Grindstone product, including Stones to run by power 
and hand, Grindstones for use on shipboard, Grindstone 
Fixtures, both hand and power; Holystones, Curriers’ 
Rub Stones, Glass Cutting Stones and Wheels, Curve 
and Beveling Stones, &c. This business was estab- 
lished in 1827, and the concern operate their own quar- 
ries in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, besides being 
large importers of English Stones. They have for some 
time been making a specialty of Grindstones for glass 
cutting, used by glass bevelers and opticians. 





_ 


A REQUEST. 


True & Blanchard Company, wholesale and retail 
merchants, Newport, Vt., advise us that they are about 
to issue a neat little catalogue, to be distributed among 
their retail trade, and as this is their first attempt in 
this direction they would be pleased to have samples 
of such catalogues from any of our readers who have 
issued them, and will be pleased to send one of theirs 
when completed. 





eee eS 

WE are advised by the White Mountain Freezer Com- 
pany, Nashua, N. H., that the daily newspaper accounts 
of the fire in that city on the 26th ult. were greatly ex- 
aggerated so far as their loss was concerned. The com- 
pany are in a position to execute all orders promptly. 
They luckily escaped with the loss of their foundry 
building and one or two other small buildings of less 
importance. They succeeded in saving the balance of 
their plant, and business has not been interrupted in the 
slightest degree. 
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Notes on Foreign Trade “22.2% 


CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN NEGROS TO A FRIEND IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 

Your statement that you would be willing to endure 
the hardships of the place for five or six years if you 
could gain a competency in that time shows that you 
have quite a mistaken idea of the climate here. It isa 
delightful climate. Heat a little trying, but only two 
or three months of the year. Of course, localities are 
important to bear in mind. A good location near the 
sea, and you will like the climate. I always had colds 
aud sore throat at home. Here I have passed seven 
months without anything of the sort. No grip, none of 
the common scourges of our changeable climate. The 
thermometer has not yet been above 98 or 99, and not 
below 80. Lots of rain and humidity intense, making 
the heat trying. A man predisposed to malaria should 
stay away. A man not predisposed to it, with reasona- 
ble caution will have no serious trouble with it. It is a 
delightful climate—superior to ours for health and en- 
joyment. 

You cannot make a competency in the Hardware 
trade here in any five or ten years. It will take you 
three years to get acclimated and in touch with the ways 
of the country enough to be able to invest wisely. The 
islands are in a state of poverty, devastated by long 
and expensive wars. Your business will be a growing 
one, but will grow slowly—very slowly. 

I cannot speak for Manila, but I am sure you will 
have strong competition there or elsewhere. At Iloilo 
there is a big general store owned by a British syndicate 
who have Stores in all this part of the world. I can buy 
anything there is in the Hardware line at about 25 to 50 
per cent. more than I would have to pay in America. 
They have their own steamer line and will be hard peo- 
ple to compete with, I imagine. Their prices are very 
reasonable and goods of good quality. They supply all 
this part of the islands. 

No, I cannot advise you to come except on one condi- 
tion, that you move here to settle down for 15 or 20 
years, and work along patiently as you must at home. 
There are lots of fortunes going to be made here, and 
lots of them lost, too. 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, Hastines wart 
NorFOLK Street, Lonpon, W. C. 


The Australian Trade. 

British exporters are looking with some anxiety to 
their trade with Australasia. Next to India and Ger- 
many, British exporters in the metal trades do the larg- 
est business with the island continent. We annually ex- 
port thither nearly $120,000,000 worth of goods, no small 
proportion of which is metals and Hardware. Bearing 
in mind that our total exports to British colonies and 
dependencies only reach about $450,000,000, it at once 
becomes evident how valuable is the Australasian mar- 
ket to Great Britain. Latterly, however, there has been 
& certain coyness among Australian buyers which has 
proved a little disconcerting. It is true that our busi- 
ness still increases, but not by any means in the same 
ratio as formerly. The Australasian census returns for 
1901, of which a preliminary summary has just been 
issued, indicates clearly that the flow of immigrants has 
practically ceased. For Australia proper, the census of 
March 31 shows an increase in 10 years of 593,975, com- 
pared with 920,620 during the previous decade. The 
population has increased only 19 per cent., as compared 
with 41 per cent. for the ten years ending 1891. But the 
position is even worse than these figures indicate, be- 
cause the greater part of the increase, about 12 per cent., 
belongs to the first five years of the decade, the second 
quinquenniad showing only an increase of 6 per cent. 
New Zealand has done better, the population of those 
islands having risen by 146,000, or 23 per cent. It is a 
little significant, too, that New South ‘Wales, the parent 


trade régime, is the only 
colony, with the exception of the mining centers, which 
shows much vitality. In addition, it must be recognized 
that during the last four or five years American ex- 
porters have been making considerable headway in these 
regions. There can be but little doubt that here is a 
market which Americans can with confidence cultivate. 
I have endeavored to extract from official sources the 
extent of the trade done by Great Britain with Austral- 
asia in metal goods, and herewith append the result in 
the shape of a tabular statement: 


British Metal Exports to Australasia. 
-——Six months ended June 30,——_, 
1899. 1900. 1901. 


Copper (wrought) : 


NN ie askin ihe © $261,480 
New Zealand.......... $141,235 $208,165 { 39,270 
Cutlery : 
ON eS rr saint. : 348,606 
New Zealand.......... ' 305,865 399,810 t 74,325 
Hardware: 
Australia ......cscsees = ox ax 548,655 
New Zealand.......... } 591,625 619,295 { 161,480 
Iron (pig): - 
AUSLTAUR 2... 50008000% 705 no 176,600 
New Zealand.......... 123,795 = 415,275 1 54.815 
Iron ier, angle, bolt and 
rod): 
DRIED 4c 000 0s sane e's x AOR - 515,390 
New Zealand.......... 695,485 912,475 } 165,350 
Iron and steel (railroad of 
all sorts) : 
Peer rt eee > “ - 975,650 
New Zealand..... oor } 640,815 977,400 { 148,060 
Wire of iron or steel: 
Australia .......s.se+. 9 381,280 
New Zealand........-. 471,910 = 492,015 } 191,115 
Hoops, sheets and boiler 
and armor plates: 
| "er 203.620 413.210 <“****" 
lHioops : iene ’ ie 
SPEC errr f 88,650 
New Zealand... baad a6 ree «6 RE? i 37,110 
Sheets and boiler plates: 
er rere ? on { 83,130 
New moslond ai ances intent Lp SER SS © »emnms 40,390 
Galvanized sheets: 
EN cp. snesse~e0 oe * ° § 1,747,455 
New ogee po ican enon } 2,335,440 2,588,660 1 279,080 
Tin plates and sheets: 
pS "apes sper ~ = 514,045 
New Zealand. soucesees } 337,235 1,053,650 { 85,300 
Cast and wrought iron: 4 
ee a ae yr . ‘ 2,027,105 
New Zealand.......... , 2,031,600 3,048,365 { 486,950 
Steel (unwrought) : 
oS pe ™ 776,290 
New Zealand.......... , 644,850 1,183,865 { 159,865 
Manufactures of steel or of 
steel and iron com- 
bined : 
ee | CUETO . 118.445 
New Zealand.......... } 135,365 204,360 { 56,190 
— oh 
comotives : 
SO Ar 506,460 
New a i laacieianetik } 260,900 454,465 { 52,110 
Agricultural : 
eee eee ) io o 48,780 
New Zealand ees § 58,285 91,280 { 41,070 
Other descriptions: 
Australasia ......... oar . 703,205 
Machinery : 302,670 523,345 
Agricultural : : 
IR 0s 6s ip ice .0. 75,960 
New Zealand. <<... } 169,950 200,510 55.970 
Sewing machines: 
Australasia ....0.s0% 15,955 28,450 9,110 
aes eeeeines : 918.008 
I oh 5.9 wie eras 
New ner ey is wee } 202,950 406,160 { 15,475 
Textile machines: 
Australasia ......... 49,365 39,920 58,520 
Other descriptions: 
p pn ag aéw eeu as 1,123,290 1,580,270 1,724,070 


With regard to the present commercial position, mail 
reports from Melbourne up to June 12 say that the dis- 
tributing trade maintains an average volume, although 
large transactions are not numerous. Tariff uncertain- 
ties and the approach of the half yearly stock taking 
restrict business. The total bank clearances in Mel- 
bourne since January 1 was over $360,000,000, an in- 
crease of more than $27,000,000 on the corresponding 
period last year. The total bank clearances in Sydney 
amounted to $325,000,000, an increase of $23,000,000 on 
the comparative period. 


A Note from South Africa. 


I have been favored by a friend with a glance at a 
letter from an engineer in South Africa occupying a high 
official position. What this gentleman says is worth 
pondering, and I venture to reproduce his remarks with 
reference to trade prospects: 
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Of the distant future it is more difficult to speak, 
but I look for a period of considerable depression, 
not to say disaster. I am speaking now of trade 
and not of military matters. People here expect 
unbounded prosperity, prices are high and holders 
of property sanguine. But I cannot see on what 
their expectations are founded. It is a fact, proved 
by the earnings of the Government railway, which 
are a very good index, that from 1896, notwith- 
standing the fact that the output of gold on the 
Rand was increasing steadily, the earnings of the 
railway were as steadily falling, the reason being 
that more and more trade was being diverted to 
Durban and Delagoa Bay, which routes, while in- 
creasing the sea freight by about one-twelfth, re- 
duced the land carriage by one-half. I cannot see 
that the result of the war will do anything but in- 
crease that diversion, for the mine owners will 
have a lot of loss to make up and strict economy 
will be the order of the day. The farming indus- 
try, the staple industry that alone is permanent in 
all lands, is ruined in the Transvaal and Free State, 
and the ruin is spreading fast into the Colony. 
Perhaps for a year, while the properties whose 
owners are rich enough to restore them are being 
restored, there will be a fair amount of trade, and 
similarly while depleted stocks are being replen- 
ished, but when that is completed I fear there will 
be a deep and lasting depression. It stands to rea- 
son, on the face of things, that property cannot be 
destroyed systematically over a large area without 
long continued poverty following. 

I am glad to be able to present this gentleman’s opin- 
ions to readers of The Jron Age, particularly as they en- 
tirely coincide with the previous comments I have made 
upon the South African commercial situation. 


Drought and Pumps. 


Some time ago I mentioned in this letter that there 
was a growing demand in Palestine for more modern 
Pumps. I now learn that the rainfall last winter in 
Palestine was exceedingly scanty, in some districts 
amounting to less than half the annual average. This 
was especially the case in Jerusalem, which depends 
entirely on rain for its water supply. The municipality 
of Jerusalem recently appealed to the Sultan for a grant 
to enable the authorities to bring water through iron 
pipes into Jerusalem from the Pools of Solomon, about 
4 miles distant, the old stone aqueduct built by King 
Solomon having fallen into ruin. The Sultan has issued 
orders authorizing the expenditure for this work to the 
extent of 6000 Turkish liras. So far back as 1866, Lady 
Burdett-Coutts offered at her own expense to bring water 
to Jerusalem from the springs of Ain-Arrub, situated 
midway between Jerusalem and Hebron, at a cost of 
$300,000. As this lady would not trust the money in 
the hands of Turkish officials, the offer had to be de- 
clined. It seems to me that a progressive water engineer 
with a cheap and useful Pump might very well go to this 
historic district and drive a good business. 


The Hardware Trade 


My recent reports upon the Hardware trade in this 
country have been lugubrious to a degree. ‘There is 
now, however, a slight revival in the Brass foundry 
branch, principally in Hearth Furniture, Curbs, Fire 
Brasses and Door and Window Fittings. General 
builders’ brass foundry, however, continues to be as 
slack as previously reported. The Metallic Bedstead 
trade has been looking up slightly, but manufacturers 
complain of the increased severity of competition, due, 
of course, to the break down of the Bedstead Alliance, 
while the work people have at the present moment, 
which is regarded as unpropitious, asked for a rise in 
wages. Wrought Iron Hollow Ware goods are in brisk 
request, orders running largely upon Kettles, Buckets, 
Frying Pans, Coal Hods and Sanitary Fittings. Nails, 
both Cut and Wrought, are in poor demand, and what 
is done shows no profit. I understand that negotiations 
have been commenced among the Nail factories with a 
view to a trade combination for the prevention of under- 
selling. It is stated that some 23 out of 28 firms in vari- 
ous parts of the country have expressed their willingness 
to join some such combination. A goodly number of 
orders have recently come in from abroad. Australia 
and New Zealand are buying Machinery and Fencing 
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Wire in increased quantities. In addition to India, 

Japan is buying moderately, and the trade with South 

America still continues exceptionally hopeful. 
American Exhibition in London. 

I understand that the directors of the Crystal Palace 
of London have decided to hold an American exhibition 
in 1902. They announce it as their intention to make it 
the largest and most important display of American 
commerce, industry and invention yet seen in England. 
In their prospectus, they state that it is believed that 
such an exhibition will, at the present time, be productive 
of the best results. It will not only promote the dif- 
fusion of a better knowledge of the great natural re- 
sources and products of the American continent, but it 
will also increase and cement the ties of mutual respect 
and friendship which happily prevail between ourselves 
and our kinsmen across the Atlantic. 


TRADE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


There is no doubt that there will be an increasing 
trade for Hardware, American and other kinds, in South 
Africa generally, and there is no prejudice here against 
American goods. The people generally are very keen 
and will buy in the cheapest market, and, given a good 
agent, the American goods will stand an equal chance 
with those of any other country. 

The only way to test the market thoroughly is to have 
samples, or, at all events, price-list catalogues, with very 
lowest prices, which should be accompanied by freight 
quotations, or preferably quotations c.i.f. Cape Town 
and Port Elizabeth. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 





Geo. H. Oetzel, who has been identified for nearly 23 
years as manager of the Hardware department of the 
A. H. Foster Company and their predecessors, A. H. 
Foster & Co., Foster, Wilkins & Co. and Foster & Wil- 
kins, Union, S. C., will succeed to the Hardware business 
of that company about September 1. He will occupy 
three floors and will carry a full stock of Shelf and 
Builders’ Hardware, Agricultural Implements, Stoves 
and Kitchen Furnishings, and also Paints, Oils and Var- 
nishes. Mr. Oetzel will be pleased to receive catalogues, 
price-lists, &c., relating to the above lines. 


Townley Metal Company, Kansas City, Mo., jobbers 
of Stamped, Japanned and Enameled Ware, Stove Hol- 
low Ware, Tin Plate, &c., and manufacturers of Pieced 
Tinware, are expecting to add a full line of Hardware. 
Cutlery, &c., and will be glad to receive copies of cata- 
logues, price-lists, &c., from manufacturers. Geo. E. 
Garland, formerly with the Turner Hardware Company, 
Muskogee, I. T., will act as buyer and manager of this 
department of the business. 


On July 6 the entire business portion of Versailles, 
Ohio, was destroyed by fire. Among the stores burned 
out was the Hardware establishment of Manier & 
Pequignot, which firm have since been dissolved. The 
business will be continued by Joseph Manier, Jr., who 
will be pleased to receive catalogues and other matter 
pertaining to Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Farming Im- 
plements, Bicycles, &c. 


M. R. Milis & Co. are about to open in the Hardware 
and Agricultural Implement business at 1162 Harrison 
avenue, Columbus, Ohio, and will be pleased to have 
catalogues, quotations, &c., sent to them. 


=_ 





Weaver-Raymond Hardware Company’s store in 
Springfield, Mo., was slightly damaged by fire and water 
a short time since. The loss has been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. Business thus far in 1901 is referred to as sur- 
passing that of any previous year for the same period. 
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SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY. 


The trade are invited to contribute information in regard 
to methods which have proved satisfactory, with descriptions 
of attractive displays. Inquiries also are solicited, to which 
careful attention will be given. 


SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY. 


BY C. M. DOXSEE, 

Twenty-five years ago Hardware merchants gave 
little attention to the arrangement of goods in the front 
windows of their stores. A collection of such articles as 
were handy was sufficient to inform the passers by that 
“ this is a Hardware store,” and as every one went to the 
Hardware store to get his “ Hardware” very little else 
was necessary. Too many merchants to-day are trying 
to do business on 25 year old methods. Their sign 
“Hardware” is nailed over the door, their store win- 
dows indicate that they keep Hardware for sale, and 
they are content to passively wait for what trade may 
come their way. 

The twentieth century way of doing business is one 
of activity and not passivity. The Hardware merchant 
encounters its “strenuous life’ on every hand, and if 
he gains his share of success he must be diligent in woo- 
ing and winning the trade to his store. 

ALWAYS BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 

One of the best methods of doing this is through the 
front window, and the measure of success will depend 
upon the manner in which the window is used. The 
front window is a cheap advertising medium, and when 
properly used it brings greater returns for the expendi- 
ture than any other method. It is always an open book 
to the public. It always occupies a preferred position. 
From it the stranger gets his impression of the character 
of the store. It has its influence in drawing permanent 
customers or in repelling them. 

MUST OBEY FUNDAMENTAL RULES. 

The merchant, then, to get the most profit out of his 
window display should give it some intelligent thought 
and a little practical attention. In the matter of artistic 
and elaborate display the city merchant has a decided 
advantage over his country cousin. He has a larger 
stock from which to select his material, and has access 
to decorative helps about which the country merchant 
knows nothing. This need not, however, deter the coun- 
try dealer from at least making an attempt to make his 
store window attractive to the public. He need not be 
a skillful decorator to produce a good window, any more 
than he need be a professional to write a good adver- 
tisement for the newspaper. A few fundamental rules 
he should keep in mind and follow in all of his window 
work. 

CLEAN WINDOWS. 

In the first place the front windows should be kept 
clean. The merchant who desires “to have and to 
hold ’’’ new customers is careful to greet them every day 
with a clean face. Why should he not do likewise with 
clean windows? Dirt in either case leaves the same im- 
pression. If he wishes his goods to be seen from the out- 
side he must make it possible for people to see through 
his windows. Again, the merchant should keep in mind 
the idea of oneness in arranging his window. One kind 
of goods; one article; one class of articles; one price; some 
one thing that attracts the attention of even the most 
casual observer and makes an indelible impression upon 
his mind. In this respect many merchants fail. Their 
idea of window advertising is the same as newspaper 
advertising—i. e., that the space is practically wasted if 
they do not display a sample of nearly everything they 
keep for sale in the store at the same time. They might 
as well put their time to some other use. Only one re- 
sult can possibly follow an arrangement of this kind. 
The one whose interest it is designed to arouse can have 
but a confused and indefinite idea of what was dis- 
played. 

The writer has seen the effect of many an otherwise 
attractive window largely diminished by crowding in a 
great many articles entirely distinct from the chief dis- 
play. Let the least observant man while in the coun- 
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try see a flock of crows or geese, and nine chances out of 
ten he can tell when he returns home what he saw. 
Let the same man see a flock of a half a dozen or a 
dozen different kinds of birds, and nine chances out of 
ten a half hour after he cannot tell the name of one, or 
not more than one, bird that he saw. The different 
kinds of birds, taken collectively, confuse the mind of 
the casual observer, and it is the casual observer whose 
attention the dealer wishes to attract. A display should 
be so simple, although it may be elaborately wrought 
out, that even “ he who runs may read.” 


FREQUENT CHANGES. 


A window advertisement, like a newspaper advertise- 
ment, should be changed frequently. In a country town, 
where a large part of the customers are farmers and 
who do not get to town very often, possibly two weeks 
may not be too long to allow a display to stand. It 
should, however, be changed before “ familiarity breeds 
contempt,” or becomes unsightly through the accumula- 
tion of dust. It is the frequent change that creates and 
holds the interest of the people and makes them think 
about you and talk about your store. 

ATTACH PRICE CARDS, 

When practicable a price should be attached to the 
articles exhibited. If the people are interested in the 
goods displayed, they are more interested in the prices. 
Some merchants object to advertising the prices of their 
goods for fear their competitors may use them to their 
disadvantage. Any merchant who has so little business 
that he is always “ nosing” around to find out what his 
competitors’ prices are, that he may offer the same ar- 
ticle at a little less price, as a general rule cuts a sorry 
figure as a competitor, and what little business he may 
secure through this means is gained at such a cost in 
loss of reasonable profits that unless he be a consum- 
mate fool he will readily see that such a plan is neither 
wise nor prudent. 

Prices make the window display doubly effective. 
Many times people will stop and examine priced goods, 
when they would not otherwise give them passing at- 
tention. The real competitor of the Hardware merchant 
is the mail order catalogue, and what would these cata- 
logues be worth were the prices left out? In looking 
over the advertisements in the city papers, it is the price 
that attracts the attention as much as the description or 
picture of the article. 

THE FOUR RULES. 


Sales that are directly traceable to the window dis- 
play in the majority of cases, I venture to say, are made 
because of the price attached to the goods. These four 
fundamental rules, then, should be observed to make 
the window display most effective: 

1. Clean window. 

2. Unity of display. 

3. Frequent changes. 

4. Price cards. 

There is no retail store, millinery excepted, that af- 
fords to the ladies the material for such attractive dis- 
plays as the Hardware. There are scores of useful and 
profitable articles in every store that will be bought if 
seen. Women like to see the new and useful devices 
for the kitchen, and the store window is the proper place 
to bring these goods to their attention. 

CONSTRUCTION OF WINDOW. 

That a window may be available at all seasons of 
the year, free from flies in summer and frost in winter, 
it should be boxed up. About half way up from the 
floor of the window to the ceiling, and 3 or 4 feet back 
from the window, may be built a background made of 
matched ceiling lumber. Above this to the ceiling 
glazed sash may be placed so as to admit the light into 
the store from the upper part of the window. A door 
should be placed in this background large enough to 
allow easy passage, and through which articles for dis- 
play may be taken. 

If a merchant does not care to go to this expense he 
ean put the ceiling half way up and stretch cheese 
cloth over the top, which answers the purpose quite as 
well. An arrangement of this kind gives the merchant 
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not only the floor of his window, but the back, which is 
the more readily observed, for display, and affords an 
opportunity for a more elaborate and attractive display 
of his wares. 

SOME EXAMPLES OF DISPLAY. 

NICKEL Goops always make a good appearance, 
whether exhibited as a class or as individual articles. 
They appear to the best advantage when placed against 
a black background. A good way is to place in the win- 
dow a few small boxes, not so many that they seem 
crowded. Cover these over with black calico, letting the 
folds drop loosely between these boxes. Then place a 
single article, a Tea Pot, Coffee Pot or whatever it may 
be, upon each box, and no more. On the background 
form the words “ NICKEL GOODS,” made from round 
pieces of bright tin cut out with a %-inch tinners’ hol- 
low punch. Place a card in the window with some suit- 
able text, and people will stop and look at your display 
and talk about it whether they buy goods or not. 

CUTLERY can always be arranged to attract atten- 
tion. It looks well on either a white or red background, 
and admits of many ways of arrangement. It is best 
to make a separate display for Pocket Knives, Razors, 
Table Cutlery and Shears with appropriate window 
ecards and prices. ‘“ Our Knives Cut,” “ No Pull Here,” 
“The Best Made” and “ Every Pair Warranted” are 
suggestions. 

Paint.—A merchant who sells Paint can arrange a 
window that will make people stop and look by paper- 
ing his window in imitation of a room. Hang on the 
walls two or three interesting pictures, whose frames 
have been repainted with special Enamels or Gilding. 
Place in the window a few old articles that have been 
retouched with special Paints, placing near little groups 
of cans of these special Paints, with a window card 
reading: 


Old Things Made New 
with 


B. 0, @: PAINTS. 


SPECIAL AND SEASONABLE DISPLAYS are always inter- 
esting. If the dealer is handy with the drawing pencil 
let him draw with charcoal a fishing scene on the back- 
ground. Arrange a dummy in the foreground repre- 
sented as sitting on the bank fishing. A string of two 
or three “ bullheads”’ by his side will give it a touch of 
naturalness. With Fishing Tackle arranged in the front 
of the window, with prices attached, the merchant need 
not worry about the sales. 

A CLEVER DispLAy which attracted attention was 
shown in a Hardware window upon the occasion of a 
meeting of the country editors. On the black background 
was outlined with tinned carpet tacks driven into the 
boards two figures sitting on a box. A male figure had his 
arm around the waist of a female figure, and underneath 
were the words, “ Welcome the Country Press.” A huge 
pen and a pair of shears made from tin were suspended, 
one on either side. Various Handles represented the 
clubbing list, a Pump was the city reporter, Revolvers 
and Knives were for the fighting editor, Carpenters’ 
Adze represented new ads, &c. 

NATURALNESS. 

In making a display of certain goods naturalness 
adds much to the attractiveness of the exhibit. If it is 
a Hard Coal Stove, carpet the display floor or cover it 
with a sample of your Oil Cloth Matting, set up the 
Stove with a Stove Board under it, use the best Russia 
Pipe and place a red light inside at night to give the 
appearance of fire. Fix up a female dummy sitting in 
a rocking chair, with her stocking feet upon the footrest, 
with a card reading, “ Her feet are a’-vays warm at 
night. A ‘Cheerful Home’ Heater in your house will 
do the business.’ People will crowd each other to see. 

STRIKING DISPLAYS. 

Any display in motion is always interesting. Such 

an unattractive thing as a Barrel Churn would receive 
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scarcely a passing notice, but give it some hidden mo- 
tive power and people would go out of their way to see 
it. Any novelty display should not remain long in the 
window, unless it be exceptionally clever. Péople soon 
tire of it, and something new should be presented to 
maintain their interest. 

Striking displays will always keep a crowd in front 
of the window, and, while sales may not be the direct 
result, they will bring a store prominently before the 
people, which cannot help but repay one for the time 
and trouble expended. These should only be occasional, 
as the best immediate results always come from exhibit- 
ing specific articles with their prices. 


SOME BRIEF SUGGESTIONS. 


Place a Steel Range in the window, build a charcoal 
fire, and get a neatly dressed woman to bake biscuits or 
cookies. 


Exhibit a Gasoline or Oil Stove in operation, with a 
tea kettle of water boiling. Have a pan of nicely 
browned biscuits partially drawn out of oven, with card 
bearing “ Baked in ten minutes,” or whatever the time 
may actually be, “‘on our Sweatless Oil Stove.” 





Cover the floor of display window with green sod. 
Fix up a dummy pushing a Lawn Mower. Have a card 
reading “ A good ante-breakfast exercise.” Price $3 and 
up.” 


Make a large firecracker of Stove Pipe covered with 
red tissue paper, using %-inch Manila Rope for fuse. 
Place in center of display of goods with prices. Have 
card reading “ Sure to go at these ‘hot’ prices.” 


Place kitchen table in the window, have floor filled 
with miscellaneous articles of Granite Ware. Have 
dummy dressed in cook’s costume behind table in act 
of canning fruit. Have on window card, “ Do you use 
* Everlasting’ Granite Ware? Particular housekeepers 
do.” 


ie 


TRADE ITEMS. 


BEALL Bros., Alton, Ill., shipped their first carload of 
Shovels from their new Shovel factory last week. This 
factory is now in full running order, and regular ship- 
ments will be made from this time forth. The new 
Shovel factory, added to their already large works pro- 
ducing Miners’ Tools and Supplies, makes the establish- 
ment of Beall Bros. the second largest manufacturing 
enterprise in Alton. 





ARTHUR F. RYDER, who has for some years been 
manager of the claim department of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago, has severed his connection with 
that house, after a total service of nearly 20 years, and 
will enter the St. Louis Hardware market in the employ 
of the Simmons Hardware Company. He began his new 
duties on the Ist inst. Before his departure from Chi- 
cago he was the recipient of a very handsome thirty- 
second degree Masonic charm, which was presented 
him by the many friends associated with him in the 
employment of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


THE SrmonpDs Mrc. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., have 
sent us a photograph of the trunk of the McKinley 
tree, with a Simonds Cross Cut Saw to the foreground, 
a framed copy of which is hanging in the Executive 
Mansion at Washington. This tree was cut to procure 
its huge stump, as a platform, from which President 
McKinley was to have addressed the people at Chehalis, 
Wash., May 23 last, if his trip had extended so far. Its 
hight was 300 feet, circumference 8 feet from the ground 
28 feet, and estimated age 600 years. The tree contained 
30,000 feet of lumber. 


Joun A. ROEBLING’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., 
have purchased the entire Wrench business of the 
American Saw Company of that city, and will continue 
to make the genuine Alligator and Triumph Wrenches. 
Alder & Boyd, 37 Warren street, will continue as New 
York and export agents for the goods. 
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Smith & HEMENWAY COMPANY, 296 Broadway, New 
York, advise us that while they are just now unable to 
supply copies of their ‘Green Book of Hardware Spe- 
cialties,’ for which there has been an unexpectedly 
large demand, they are working on a new and larger 
edition, which will be ready in a short time. They will 
then be prepared to supply the books to all who may de- 
sire them. 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


J. L. Browne, Indianola, Iowa, has disposed of his 
stock of Hardware, Stoves, 'Tinware, Farm Implements, 
Sporting Goods, Wagons, Bugzies, &¢c., to McCoy Sons & 
Pollock. The new proprietors have enlarged the stock 
formerly carried and increased the capacity of their tin 
shop. 





Jno. H. Bond, Jr., has bought Jno. H. Bryant’s half 
interest in the Bryant & Bond Company, Cameron, 
Texas, a corporation with a capital stock of $35,000, Mr. 
Bryant retiring. The business will be continued as here- 
tofere under the same name, with the following officers: 
Jno. H. Bond, Jr., president; Ek. Sanders, vice-president 
and general manager; M. S. Bond, secretary and treas- 
urer; William Clifton being manager of the furniture 
department. The three latter have long been connected 
with the business and have been allowed to acquire some 
of the stock. At the annual meeting of the new directors 
a report was made showing that the past year had been 
a prosperous one for the company. The concern handle 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Crockery, Buggies and 
Wagons, Agricultural Implements, Furniture, &c. 


M. F. Arnall has sold his Hardware business in Elk 
I’alls, Kan., to Williams & Root, who continue at the 
old stand. 


The Hunter-Harris Company, Rising Sun, Ind., have 
disposed of the grocery part of their business and will 
hereafter devote their exclusive attention to the sale of 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agri- 
tural Implements and Sporting Goods. 


Litchfield & Cole are successors to Litchfield & Frazer 
in the Hardware, Stove, Wagon and Buggy business in 
Lone Oak, Texas. 


Fox Bros., Pine Bluff, Ark., whose business was 
established in 1882, have incorporated under the style 
of Fox Bros. Hardware Company, the capital stock 
being $100,000. The personnel of the concern continues 
unchanged. They do a wholesale and retail business 
in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Tinware, Agricultural 
Implements, Stoves, Sporting and Athletic Goods, &c. 


F. W. Cole, Ethan, S. D., has admitted a partner in 
his Hardware and Stove business, and the style is now 
Cole & Buckles. The firm are erecting an addition to 
their main building and will devote it to tin shop 
purposes. 


Atkinson Hardware Company, wholesale Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Farm Implements, Wagons and Bug- 
gies, Fort Smith, Ark., have been succeeded by Atkinson- 
Williams Hardware Company, who will continue at the 
old stand. The company report that the year closinz 
June 1 showed the largest business in the history of 
their house, and with additional storage room and bet- 
ter facilities for handling goods they contemplate a 
marked gain for the present year on the one just ended. 





Geo. A. Hawley has lately engaged in business in 
Sterling, Kan., handling Shelf Hardware, Tinware, 
Sporting Goods, &c. ‘ 

D. H. Stinson has removed his Hardware and Stove 
business from Battle Creek, Mich., to Kendallville, Ind., 
where he is occupying a new building built especially 
for him. Mr. Stinson has added Buggies and Farm 
Implements, and is devoting the second floor of his 
establishment, 100 x 22 feet, to his stock of the former. 
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NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY. 


ICHOLSON FILE COMPANY, Providence R. I., an- 
N nounce under date ist inst. that they have pur- 
chased of the J. Barton Smith Company, Philadelphia, 
the File and Rasp manufacturing business heretofore 
carried on by them, including all of the machinery, tools, 
stock of goods, patents and good will. Payment should 
be made to the J. Barton Smith Company for all charges 
by them prior to August 1. Remittances for all bills of 
Files and Rasps rendered on and after that date, as well 
as all orders, should be sent direct to the Nicholson File 
Company at Providence, R. I. The Nicholson Company 
solicit the continued patronage of all those who have 
handled the File and Rasp products of the J. Barton 
Smith Company, assuring them that the quality of these 
goods will be maintained in every particular, and that 
their business will receive prompt and careful attention. 
By this purchase the Nicholson File Company have in- 
creased the number of their regular brands of Files and 
Rasps to nine, while they have also increased their 
facilities for manufacturing. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 

KILBOURNE & JAcoBS Mra. Company, Columbus, Ohio: 
General catalogue No. 33, 84 pages, relating to Drag 
and Wheel Road Scrapers, Bolted Wheelbarrows of all 
kinds, Contractors,’ Railroad and Grading Plows, Tu- 
bular Steel Dirt, Mining, Foundry, Coal and Coke Bar- 
rows, Contractors,’ Railroad and Farm Dump Carts, 
Wrought Steel Sinks, Pressed Steel Shop Pans, &c. 
They call special attention to the many additions to 
and improvements in former lines since the issue of 
their last catalogue. They also issue catalogue No. 7, 
128 pages, relating to Trucks, including Baggage Bar- 
rows, Depot Express Wagons, Push Carts, &c., and 
catalogue No. 81, 72 pages, relating to small Cars of all 
kinds, Contractors’ Dump Cars, Steel Ore and Mine 
Cars, &c. 

THE UNITED STATES WIRE MAT Company, Decatur, 
Ill.: Illustrated pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Modern Mats.” The 
Mats made by the company are “described and the spe- 
cial features of value possessed by them are fully set 
forth. The company have been very successful in se- 
curing a large trade for their Mats. 

Tue St. Louis Atk RIFLE Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Catalogue of the St. Louis Air Rifle. This catalogue 
gives illustrations and descriptions of the four different 
models of Air Rifles made by the company, and also 
contains interesting information relative to Air Guns 
generally. 

WINONA WaGon Company, Winona, Minn.: An at- 
tractive catalogue and price-list devoted to the Rushford 
and Winona Wagons, with iron clad hubs and outer 
bearing axles. 

THE NEWARK MEAT TENDERING COMPANY, Newark, 
Ohio: Catalogue illustrating and describing the Snelling 
Roller Steak Hacker, a, machine for tendering steaks. 
It is made in three sizes: No. 8, for butchers; No. 6, for 
hotels and restaurants, and No. 3, for families. 

THE ERicssoN TELEPHONE CoMPAny, 296 Broadway, 
New York: The company are issuing a series of cards in 
which the merits of their Telephones are tersely set 
forth. The cards are attractively gotten up and ad- 
mirably serve the purpose for which they are intended. 


~attin 
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Hammers and Sledges. 


Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., have recently added 
the regular line of heavy hammers and sledges, and are 
now manufacturing these goods in connection with their 
former lines. 


_ 
_—— 





AN amendment has been made to the articles of in- 
corporation of the Lang Cutlery Works of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The amendment changes the name to the Iowa 
Cutlery Works, of which Z. L. Brewer is president and 
R. A. Kurtz is secretary and treasurer. They manufac- 
ture a strictly high grade line of Steel Laid Shears of all 
kinds and refer to.their business as constantly increas- 
ing. 
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Marble Handy Compass. 


Marble Safety Axe Company, Gladstone, Mich., have 
just put on the market in addition to an already well 
established line of sportsmen’s specialties the Marble 
Handy Compass, two styles of which are here illus- 
trated. Fig. 1 shows it with a stationary dial. Fig. 2 
indicates a style similar to a marine compass, with a 
eard which revolves with the needle, this form being a 
convenience to inexperienced users. The compasses are 
2% inches long over all, and 1% inches across the face. 
The purpose of this device is to provide a compass for 
use in the woods or on hunting or fishing trips of any 
kind where a compass is needed. It has a double safety 
pin for fastening it securely to the coat, vest or belt of 














Fig. 1.—Marble Handy Compass, Fig. 2.—Compass with Revolv- 
Stationary Dial. ing Dial. 


the individual, for instant use and for frequent consulta- 
tion. It has a box for the needle and dial 14-inch deep, 
which is made water tight and moisture proof by means 
of a disk of glass and a rubber gasket. The top can be 
removed for adjustment if necessary. The compass is 
made in several styles, with plain needle without jew- 
eled cap, with jewel capped needle, without revolving 
ecard dial, and complete with jewel capped needle and 
revolving dial. They are also made without the bracket 
for fastening in the several styles mentioned, thus giv- 
ing a water proof compass 1% x 1% inches, at a less price 
than the goods here illustrated. 


_ 





A New Milbradt Rolling Step Ladder. 


The accompanying cut illustrates a rolling step ladder 
brought out by G. A. Milbradt & Co., St. Louis, Ma. 





A New Milbradt Rolling Step Ladder. 


Wheels rolling on a hard wood track are attached to the 
top of the ladder, the wheels being arranged to slide up 
and down, so as to allow the ladder to adjust itself to 
any unevenness of the floor, and also to permit the lower 
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end of the ladder to be set in close to the shelving out of 
the way when not in use. The track is screwed to the 
edge of the shelf, even with the top, so as not to block 
up any space. The track is simply to guide the ladder. 
Wheels rolling on the floor are attached at the lower 
end of the ladder, but no track is used there. It is ex- 


plained that the ladder is especially adapted to shelving 
not strongly built, as the entire weight of the ladder 
and of the operator rests on the floor; also that the lad- 
der runs satisfactorily on a sloping floor. 


—, 


Emmert’s Universal Vise. 





The accompanying cuts show some of the positions 
in which the Emmert’s Universal vise can be used. It 


Fig. 1.—Emmert’s Universal Vise. 


is referred to as many vises in one combination. There 
are 30 fixed positions to the vise, and it can also be 


Fig. 2.—Emmert Vises Reversed. 


stopped at any point between the fixed positions at 
which the mechanic wishes to hold his work. It can 
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Fig. 3.—Auviliary Jaws Holding Circular Work. 


reach any point in the are of a circle, and can be raised 
or lowered to suit the convenience and will of the me- 
ehanic. The jaws are both right and left and measure 
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9 x 18 x \& inches. In Fig. 1 the vise is shown in its 
normal position on a bench, with the jaw at an angle 
for tapering work. In Fig. 2 the vise is reversed to hold 
work above the bench. One pair of the small auxiliary 
jaws are shown in Fig. 3 holding circular work, and in 


Fig. 4.—Holding Two Pieces in Position. 


Fig. 4 two pieces are being held in position to be fastened 
together. It is explained that when work is once 
gripped, it is not necessary to loosen it, but that the 
vise and work together are swung into various con- 
venient positions until all of a series of operations have 
been completed. The vise is manufactured by the Em- 
mert Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 


<i, 
———_— 





Improved Carpenters’ Clamp. 


The American Carpenter Clamp Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are putting on the market the clamp shown here- 
with. A pair of nearly vertical complementary jaws are 
mounted on folding brackets. An article, as a door, 


Fig. 1.—Improved Carpenters’ Clamp. 


&c., bearing on a steel spring connecting the under side 
of the brackets, causes the jaws to automatically lock 
the article rigidly. The clamp is provided -with rubber 
tips or feet, and the weight of the article held, it is ex- 
plained, prevents the clamp slipping on the floor. The 


Fig. 2.—Carpentcrs’ Clamp in Use. 


design of the improvement is to provide a light clamp te 
hold a door, sash, blind or similar object firmly and to 
avoid the use of trestles; also to prevent scratching the 
door. The clamp is constructed so-as to fold, and its 
lightmess, it is remarked, makes it convenient to carry. 
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The Stengel Double Roller Caster. 


The Stengel Mfg. Company, Hamilton, Ohio, are put- 
ting on the market the casters shown herewith. The up- 
per bearing on the stem consists of a rolling box con- 
taining eight steel anti-friction rolls, which are arranged, 
it is explained, so that the wear is distributed instead of 
occurring in one place. The anti-friction provision of 
the stem accomplishes a double result, it is shown, per- 
mitiing the swiveling to take place with the utmost 





The Stengel Double Roller Casters. 


ease, and at the same time allows the oscillation of the 
housing similar freedom. The oscillation is so easy, it 
is stated, that both floor wheels always bear on the floor, 
permitting them to roll on the carpet, instead of pivot- 
ing on the carpet and wearing it. 





— 


Hall’s Combination Knife. 


Hall’s Specialty & Mfg. Company, 50 to 58 Columbia 
street, Newark, N. J., are offering the combination knife 





Fig. 1.—Hall’s Combination Knife. 


shown in the accompanying cuts. It combines a knife, 
serew driver, nail file, brad awl and nipple wrench. The 
blades and handles are all of steel, and are all war- 





Fig. 2.—Combination Knife Olosed. 


ranted. The knife blade is made of razor steel. The 
knife is designed to retail at 25 cents. 


ii, 
_ 


Simplex Car and Track Jacks. 





A. M. Crane & Co., The Rookery, Chicago, are sole 
manufacturers of the Simplex car and track jacks here- 
with illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the car jack and Fig. 
2 the track jack. The mechanism of the jacks is stated 
by the manufacturers to represent the most modern 
ideas in jack construction, having great lifting power 
combined with simplicity in the working parts. The 
material used is from the specifications of theoretical 
and practical engineers, which, combined with full de- 
tails of strain upon the castings, have produced a jack 


which, it is stated, is many pounds lighter than others 
having the same lifting capacity. 

The prominent features of the track jack are its 
weight, which is but 45 pounds, and the novel arrange- 
ment by which it can be tripped—namely, by pulling the 
chain. The working parts are all drop forgings and the 





Fig. 1.—Simplex Car Jack. 


number of pieces reduced to a minimum, being only 8. 
It has a locking device whereby the pawls must be 
forced in place in order to allow the operation of lift- 
ing. It lifts 10 tons 15 inches. The car jack has prac- 
tically the same features, as regards fewness of pieces, 
as the track jack. It also possesses the advantage of 
the pawls interlocking to permit of operating. The two 
pawls are interchangeable, allowing the top or lifting 
pawl, it is explained, after two or three years’ wear to 
be changed in position to that of the retaining pawl and 
the retaining pawl taking its place, thus insuring for 
years the working parts of the jack without renewal. 
The lever socket is cored through to the lever pin, which 





Fig. 2.—Simplew Track Jack. 


is kept lubricated by pouring oil in the socket and pack- 
ing with waste, doing away with the necessity of oiling 
often. The brass button indicator on the side is used 
to prevent the parts from rusting when standing out 
in the rain, thus insuring a jack ready for use at all 
times. This jack lifts or lowers by turning the indica- 
tor. Its weight is 75 pounds, and it will lift 15 tons 17 
inches. Both styles of jacks have a malleable iron 
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standard, steel lever, steel socket and rack bar, forged 
pawls and tool steel pins. They both lift 4% inch at half 
the stroke of the lever, or two %-inch teeth at full 
stroke. 

a 


Hibbard’s Improved Adjustable Hollow Auger. 


Cc. B. Hibbard Mfg. Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
are offering the hollow auger herewith illustrated. It 
is provided with pivoted steel jaws, and cuts tenents 
from %4 to 1% inches. To adjust the auger the steel 
nut is loosened and the thumb gear turned, which brings 
the center of the jaws in line with the center of the 


Hibbard’s Improved Adjustable Hollow Auger. 


shank. The wearing parts of the tool are of best quality 
steel, and the auger is furnished with a graduated scale, 
best quality steel knives, steel cap and shank and mova- 
ble malleable iron stop. The tool is referred to as a 
smooth and rapid tenent cutter. 

Se 


Remington No. 6 Take Down Rifle. 


Remington Arms Company, Ilion, N. Y., for whom 
M. Hartley Company, 313-315 Broadway, New York, are 
agents, have just put on the market the Remington No. 
6 Take Down rifle, as here illustrated. It is a new 
model and single shot, especially designed for those 
wanting a light and reliable take down rifle of stand- 
ard make at a moderate price. It is made from special 
decarbonized barrel steel and rifled in first-class man- 
ner. The barrel is round, gracefully tapered from breech 
to muzzle, and finely finished and browned. Butt and 
tip stock are made from first quality, second growth 
black walnut, thoroughly seasoned, carefully hand fitted 
and handsomely finished, the butt stock being fitted 
with a rifle butt plate, nicely finished and blued. The 
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breech, if the trigger should be accidentally pulled in 
loading the piece. The barrel is easily removed by 
loosening the thumb screw which is retained in the 
frame, obviating the possibility of its being lost. Each 
rifle is packed, taken down, in a neat bristol board box. 
The caliber is 0.22, barrel 20 inches, and weight about 
342 pounds. 
ee 


American Double Hollow Ground Razors. 


The Geo. W. Korn Razor Mfg. Company, Little Valley, 
N. Y., have begun the manufacture of razors ground by a 
patented process, by means of which the blade is hollow 
ground, or concaved in the usual way, and also concaved 
on the edge, so that the razor can be more readily honed 
and stropped, as will be seen by reference to Fig. 3 of 
the sketches herewith, in which, it will be observed, the 
peculiarities of the various razors are somewhat 
exaggerated. Up to about 30 years ago the Eng- 
lish led in the making of a good razor, and grinding 
it properly, with the Germans their closest competitors. 
The fine razors were hollow ground with very thin 
blades. It was found that the thin edge on English 
razors of high grade, indicated in Fig. 1, vibrated too 
much, so a ridge or wall about one-third back of the 
cutting edge was introduced to strengthen it, and pre- 
vent vibration, the principle of which is illustrated in Fig. 
2. The disadvantage of this method, however, developed 
the fact that if the ridge or wall was not drawn very thin 
and the cutting edge tapered sufficiently, after a few 
honings the edge would not strike the hone. It was for 
this reason that experimentation was begun with a view 
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Fig. 1.—Hollow Ground Fig. 2.—Hollow Ground Fig. 3.—American 
Thin Edge Razor. with Ridge or Wall. Double Hollow 

Ground Blade. 


to hollowing out or concaving the edge side of the ridge, 
the effect of which is sketched in Fig. 3, thus making 
two distinct concaves in the blade. This feature of the 
grinding is cleariy shown by laying a straight edge at 
right angles with the blade, from ridge to cutting edge. 
The point is made by the manufacturers that a razor so 
made necessarily has more elasticity than either the Eng- 
lish or German razors, and that an eighth of an inch can 
be honed off a five-eighths razor and still be able to shave 
with it. This style of blade will be called the Ameri- 
can Double Hollow Ground. In producing razors thus 
ground the company use special razor grinding machines 
patented by the Wilkinson Sword Company, London, 
England, and of which the Korn Company have the en- 


New Remington No. 6 Take Down Rifle. 


rifle has a strong and artistically modeled frame, which, 
as well as the guard breech block and hammer, is well 
finished, polished and case hardened, the block being 
arranged with shoulders on the sides to prevent the pos- 
sibility of an escape of gas backward. The action is of 
the well known Remington pattern, constructed so that 
when the piece is half cocked in opening the breech, the 
hammer is lifted from the trigger or sear, thereby pre- 
venting a premature discharge of the arm in closing the 


tire control. The razor will be made regularly in a cer- 
tain jet black handle to distinguish it, but the blades 
will also be assembled in any handles specially ordered. 
This company will also make all kinds of razors in 
Hamburg grinding, but it is not their intention to manu- 
facture the cheaper grades at present. The company 
have a new and commodious brick building with facil- 
ities for producing 100 dozens a day, but are using only 
half of the capacity at present. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED AUGUST 6, 


Genoral Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
—that 1s, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
urer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise stated represent those current in the market as obtain- 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 


1905. 


Cut Prices.—Jn the present condition of the market there is 
a good deul of cutting of prices by tne jobbing trade, whose 
wmaaitens are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 


facturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and broken pack- 


ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


responsible for their correctness. 


They usually represent 


the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the a @, 
price of t 


Thus 331/@3314 &10% signifies that the 





e goods in question ranges from 8344 per cent. dis- 


count to 3314 and 10 per cent discount. 


of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
IRON AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (May 8 1900), which gives a 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 


serves a8 & DIRECTORY of the 
trades. 


Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “‘ Standard Hardware 
Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 





Aajusters Blind- 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00. -- B34OSS16%1 05 | 
North’s 10 


Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 
- indow Vici 
Ives’ Paten 
Taplin’s Perfection... . 
Aeamanttion—te Caps, Car- | 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Axies— 

Osasoet Loose eter... 
Concord. Solid Collar.. 
| No.1 Common. 

| No.1 
No. 2 Solid oa. 8 
Nos, 11 to th.. 
Nos. 15 to 18.. 
| os. 19 to 22.. 








Iron - Steel. 


a 
A 285 c\ = 
oe \3 
Com. New Style. ‘3 se c\s 
L4@'4* | 2 
"70@ 70 104 | 3 
cose vs 76Q@,7! vend < 
.75@75#10% | & 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned.. 


4D), ¥'4C 
=n gapnantetana i Common and Concord, turned. 

PE. caceieinanseen T4@TMe lb. bYAGN 5c 
Bese Aiden, Ww rought cpiweied Y@os4e | Half Patent........ Lean _ ry aoe 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought. 9a@04¢ | alances—— _ Sash— 
BAMBOO. .... 6. ene eee cweeeceees D7 ¢ well new list.. Ei 
Trenton, Wro ight.. -+® BD SGGSiS = ies ecedde rake guacice cesuesc 60% 

im ported— 
Pater WHGe'S ..0ccccccccccccccce 9'4@owe | Spring 1 Balances i F e10@s0e loc: 5% 
Anvll, Vise and ented Tight Son. Belences. .......... 40&10¢ 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00............... Gerears passe Giessen oscose ane 
oe ©0eeescect ( 
Apple Parers—See fapete, ara yeti tals: ane 
Apple, &c. Pelouze.... 50¢ 


Aprons, Blacksmiths'’— 
Hull Bros, Co.: 


Lats OF 1 Gu. .ccccccesccccccccsccscces 25% 
Samah LatS. ccc ccccesccccccccece ean 
Lots of 3 OZ. ..6...- sere eeeee ececces BOs 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur....... -+--70@. .% 
Boring Machine Augers............ 


604 10810@ 20k 10% 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist........60@é60d10% 


Jennings’ Pattern 


Auger Bits.... ......50@1085@60% 
Ford’s awe and Car Bits....... 408108 
Auger Bits.............. 25% 

Cc. E. an +y3 & Co.: 

- lédext.lip, KR. Jennings list. ...40% 
an i. R. Jennings’ L. ene aatenis 
L’Hommedieu Bitsl5&1 ay 1 5a! rc v.24 
Mayhew’'s Countersink Bits............ 45% 
Pugn’s Black. ...........-.ccccsssessecs 205 

h’s Jenni ’ Pattern........ o+00030% 
Gnell’s Auge® Bits. ........cccccccsceces 6 
Sneill’s Beli Hangers’ =, penensees 50&10% 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist........... 6 


ist. 
Wright's Jennings Bits (R. oweepe’ 
“Bit Stock Drilis— 
Standard List....... eeeeend 65@OERSS 


Expansive Bits— 
OClark’s que. asee large. $26 . ‘ x 
Lavigne’s ark’s Pattern, 0. 2. 

, 226; No. 2, $18.. .50&10% 
©. E. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. +++ SSS 
Dn bks kid bcnceenacccveabilansananencd 60% 

Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25@2.75 
German Pattern...... gr. $3.25@4.50 


Holiow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11. Ou. 50 


-50&10% 


New y Patent peancesocens vecceorseeed sonics 
WIRE VOTERR. ccc ccccee Seoumrceseesencsces 20% 
Wood's Universal......... . 254 
wR Augers and ‘Bits— 
ae RRR ip detcaicnctquo: rea 
C. E. Jennings & Con’ 
L’Hommedieu’s . coscecossccs hORISS 
ET iccccksttebe bedimneneiann +. 040 
Aw! Matis, j See Hafts, Avi. 
Awis— 
me gro, $2.75 
‘a ccccecccone 7. 10 
Unhandled, ae 2. 


0.68 
——— Patent,....gro Fre tebe: 


Gninanded Patent....gro. 31@3hc 
nhandled, red.gro.65 70¢c 
Govatch = e ‘. 

Handle ‘iommon..gro. 50@4.09 
Handed, Socket..gro, $11.50@ 12.09 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 

Axes — and Tool. 


sii best ant trands.06, 75 
rey brandags.26@ 5-00 


Jed Gealtty.. cows! 


OQS.25 
cpracemennetl $5.2 25.75 


cheap, Hardie ——. Axes. ..++.$5.50@5.75 


Axle Grease—see Grease, Aris. 





he )_Wire—seo Wire, Barb. 
Steel Greubars. 10 to49 lb., per ib.. 


2 90@3.10¢ 
Beams, Scale— 
teams, List Jan. 12, 82 meee 
Chattillon’s No, 1.1... .....cccceccees ceed 
Chattillon’s No, 2............... eae ee sos 
Beaters— 
Standar.: Co.: 
No. 5 Steel Handle Dover. # gro. $6.50 
No. 10 Cast Handle Dover..# gro. $3.00 
No. 10 St-et Handle Dover. # gro $38 00 
No. 15 Extra Heavy Steel Hause, 


0. $15. 09 
Rival, # gro........ = $i 


0. 50 Small Family Se. onuinde é. 50 
No. 100 Regular Fanlly ar i v0 
No. 102 Regular Family size ‘tinne: 


No. 150 Large family size........ 
No. 154 Large Family size, tinne 


(gon) ‘6, Standard size,........ 
oe he a4 & Co.). siinaceas gro. $7.50 
Blacksmiths Standard List.70@70&10% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith. -0& 10% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co., Hand 331g 
Blackemiths 
Inch.. 30 32 3S 38 40 
Eac t. $9.60 8.76 436 i.806, 35 6.15 
Extra Lengt. 
Each. 4170456 6.10 6.60 6.40 7.50| & 
on : = 
< 


Inch.. 12m 16 
Dow $6.: 75 P 25 $. 509. 50 12.00 14.50 
Ha ane~ 
Inch... 6 7 > » Be 
*** 39°75 85 4-60 5.00 5.7 6.75 
oBells- Cow— 
inary pra accevs «5 R5@75R 104 
High grade. ++++70Q70410% 
i a Rea eae... 768106 


Abbe's Gens... Weees 
Barton Gon 5 
0% 


Lever and Pull, Sargent 8. “di@a08 10 % 
Yanxee ans asa neeeeinesee< % 
an -:. 

Hand Bells, Polahed.. soe COLS® 

i TF eae BQ SOR INE 

Nickel Plated..........0..d0@5I@10% 
cog cescccccccces cece OOMb0E) 

Silver Ghime................ sa5 geo 

~ eeamepatnctagag, 
Farm 


teeee 





Mh zi 
National Bell Foun 0. me nied 
peer Cast Steel Church and School 


- 30& 1045 
bel 7 &u bbs Mtg. “Co. ‘Gongs boone 70% 
Beltin Rubbe 
Agricultural ( (Low Grade). 75:10@S80% 





Commen | poaeenne Waee os 75&10% 
Standard? ‘oust - 
7 


Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short epee 





Rrovior Short Lap 60@10Q@60@1)¢ 1% | 
I navackeces 604: 1048 10Q 70 #54 | 
Pioht ON aes 70 D0 10% 
Cotton— 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co. 
Sphinx B-and 
Durable Bran4............ 
Bench Stops—SeeStops. Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Green River Tire Benders and Cee 


Stoddard’ s Lightning Tire Upestiere 


40@50% 
Bicycle Goods— 
John S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list : 


Uh: camccdpheecvenenensiadsa dacwonees 50% 
Micke. -cccnesvenwsccaooes a: 
SDS pccaeeusns succdep ke@estaends cs 50% 
BOO We vecseiccnces coucdocscuecemeosess 60% 


Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—see Holders. 


Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 


Blind Fasteners —See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 


Blind Staples—sSee Stapies, 


Blind. 
Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden......... 70@70# 10% 
Clevela:di> veel. .60X 10@Q70% 
Ford’s Star Brand Seif ‘Lubricating . 
30k 10% 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star mo 
50&10% 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
Sees % 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron...... oe 10% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Beards Stove— 


Zinc, Crystal, dc...... .. hO&10@..% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list Jan. $0, °95...65&10 D..% 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Get. ats 8 


Beso eK 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list Mays 99.. 

0: sof 108 
Bolt Ends. list Jan. 30,°95. 1084 4@..% 
Machine, list Oct. 1,°99.....70@749@. .% 
Machine with C. P., C. & T. Nuts. 

65 124% 

Nore—The rapid advances in manu- 
JSacturers’ prices enable the jobbers to cut 
prices Sreely. 
Door and Shutter— 


Cast a Barrel, Round Brags 


Kno 
po. ee 3 4 5 8 
Per doz...$0.26 .30 59 i 65 
Cast Iron Spring ouees 
TRON ...ccescccece 8 Er 
| yy “eee $1 ‘00 1.25 1.76 


Cast Iron Chain, Fiat, ener panel 
Inch. 


6) eee $0. 75 1. 05 i - 
Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 
Tccccceeseses s 10 
ee 90. 67 80 1.00 
Wrought Barve Brass Ki nas 
Inch....---- 4 6 8 
Per doz. $9. ‘hs 50 61 70 «=6—+1.28 


Wrought Barrel . 208-10 Dr6a5% 
Wrought Bronzed. LORS Q 508 10% 
Wrought Flush. B. K..5u@1)@eok 10% 
Wrought Shutter... ..0@10& 10Q@6085% 


Wrought Square Neck. .....50¢ @50£10% 
Wrought Sunk, .....ccccecd 50,508 10% 
Be Hist G DOOR occ cccvassecvccnecés 60% 
Stove and Plow— 
Sceecceeeeoese cece . 60410@..% 
Stove..... acc shicded canes ere 020774 
Tire— 
STR Sens ie eho 77%% 
UN TINS. oo nedcncceceed 80@S0B54 


Americar Screw hy 


le 

an list Dec. $3 
Frankiin Moore 

Norway Phila, list Oct. 16, 


o Phila. list Oct, 16,’ 
Eoft t Dee. 28,’ 9°. 


Port Gnester Bolt & Nut Company 
iy SN list Dec. 28, °99........... 
K ne Phila. list Oct. '84......" 18 
Norway Phila , list Ovt. ’84....... 7 ags 





"84. .82 


ee eeeeee 





Borers, Tap— 


ayes Tap. Ring, w ith Hand'e: 
heave ‘4 6 1 2 
Per doz Pi 30 ip 6. 75 725 
italy. shades! iain a4 24 
Per Doz . $8 65 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2.31.65: No. 3. $2.50 " “etibe 254% 


Boring Machines—s¢e Ma- 
Chines, Boring. 
Box es Mitre— 
©. E. Jennings & Co. 
Seavey’s, per doz , $39 

| race =~ 
ore.— Most Braces are sold at net 





prices 

Common Ball, American. .$1.15@1.25 
2 og Sree COR ORLOQOURICS 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s. H08 
| Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 


NT hk th x: seats nal iti icmnimaige dain aint addon .6 
O.E. Je nnings at SN csodenduadpodcied Sodus 
Mayhew's Ratchet. ......--.cc.scscccses 
Mavhew's Quick Action bon bt Patent. bon 
P.,8.& W.Co Peck’s Patent........... 

B0e 10@65&54 

Brackets— 

Wrouht Steel........ oe 5 BEQ 75104 
Bradiey’s Wire Shelf: 

NEEL GRBOD. .ccccccccscecoveccaveese ..8 
Broken cases.... coves 75&104 
riffin’s Pressed Steel.......... Saal 
riffin’s Folding Brackets.... .. 70&10% 


Bricht Wire GCoods—‘ee 
Wire and Wire Goods, 
Broilers— 
Wire D eoe oy ie cesncinae-aceuskoasiaiehiaia nis 75% 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 


poucks, Saw— 


ptasdds etbeepens ® gro. $48.00 

ee EL MEMES # gro. $36.00 

Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
peutts |. Brass— 

rought list Sept. Se “ous 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s............6-...08 

ast ‘iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad.........: O@50e10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....f0@50e10% 
EMGBO FONE | «0 cnn gases: 1045@ 704108 
BOGE PUD cnnecsenerawes 70L5G, 704 10% 
Mayer's Hinges......... = 5@70dé 104 
Parliament Butts.......7 0f5@ 102108 
Wrought Ste 

Table and Back Flaps.. yo 
Narrow and Broad...... 604 10% i) 
INO I iia ennnesticands 66%) eS 
Loose Pin. ....70@10%} 8 
Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple $e 

Tip 7 &10% a 


Sepenned. ‘Ball Tip Butts.. 60% 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside Blind 
pO RR Se wedtne 4% 


Cases, Sone= 
Hendryx, Bras 
80L0, 5000, 100 i ie cnuiitiveiideel 
REMMI vc cntscsecsvssxcvacescsanilll 314% 
200, 400, 600 and 900 series... “donee 
Hendry x Bronze: 
00, 300 series. ......cee0s . 40 
Hendryx “nameled................ $0808 
Sails. Toe Compasses, 
iks. Toe and Heel— 
Blunt. 1 prong. -per lb @h e 
Sharp, 1 prong....... ‘per 1b, ‘AQ 
OS™ § ee ee BD5 
pe RRS ere leks ?bD B46 
Can Oveners—See Opencrs.Can 
Cans, Milk— 
Ilinois Pattern. sad ‘ts % 0 2 
lowa Pattern.. * 2.40 2.60 
Buffalo Pattern. 2.29 


20 80 
ger York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 
timore Pate’rn2.50 2.55 


s, Oil— 
eennt {mity Oil Cans: 
3 5 10 


$48.00 60.00 108 gro 


Caps—Peroussion- 


ese per 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $1.00....... 

B. I. Caps (Sturtevant Seis” 


eee cere eee ees) mae SET TYR 


00 
ive other primers ... ... 10@$1. . 
Carpet et Streteh a 


z 













# 
q 
: 
} 
i 
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Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 
$2 0. F., $5.60 ..... e+ L0L5@ 10L 10% 
$8 C. F., $7.00...... + L0L5@ 10k 108 
22 cal, Rim, $ 1050... 05 10108 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75...... 10&5@ 108108 
B. B. Caps,Con.,Ball Swgd. $1 30@1.85 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. .. $1.1'@1.15 
Central Fi eesenes «os 225 @ 25058 
Pistol and Rifle.. 15hS5Q@1ik 108 
Primed Shelis and “Buiiet inca 
15: 5@ isc 0g 
Rim Fire Sporting......-..- 
‘Gi Fire, Military . ‘oem isbeteaion 
astors— 
ETE 
Pie, De Carpe pasckeael 75@75@108 
Priladelphia ssessvesee TOO I5GI0R 
Boss ADMEDTIOOR..c0  -.ss0sc0seed 0g 
Martin’s Patent (Phosn __ : 
Payson’s Anti-Friction : aosidicioanos 
Standard Ball Bearing............ oe ee edt 
Tucker’s Patent, low list........ecs«+ 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders. Cattle. 
Chain, Coll— 


Nore. —The following prices are f.0.. 


Pittsburgh. ee in 

usually add fr to destination. 

American Coil, Oasle lots: 

8-16 “4 65- 16% 7-16 % 16 
7.45 5.56 4.65 8. ed 3.55 S145 3.40 
% 2 % 1% to 4 inch. 

8.40 8.85 $.35c. rt, a ee per 100 Bb. 

Less than Cask 


German Cot list ey 2 on 6010108 
Halters and Ties— 
Balter CAGIGB....2cccessece a 50108 
Gumes a ooame, an July te 

in UMN, cis cnnaie cee aaaceie ncaa 

Trace, Wagon, &o.— 

Traces, Western Standard: 100 patr 
6%—6-8, Straight, with ring.. - 830.00 
6%— 6-2, Straight, with ring... $21.00 
644—8-2. Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
6%- -10-2, Straight. with ring ..838.00 

Add 2¢ pair for Hooks. 


Twist Traces 2¢ per r her than 
Straight Link. ‘epeapaatignese 


Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains.. 
59k 10@ 50k 1 eas] 





Miscellaneous— 

Jack name, list July 10,°93: 
icetniespuntuents dale -60@60k 108 
a a ee orve-e. 00) 108 

Safety Chain.......... od Ser 1g er > 

Gal. Pump Chain,,.......1b. h4@laeo 

Covert Mfg. Oo.: 

OS As oe--+ SSR 
ei . Be 

35224 
5a! 

85&2% 

eakiniall 70% 

Rold Back....... SoDenrennese cescanenscé 70% 

ID chek, scienaiin ee 


Oneida C -mmunit ty: 
Am. C 
Am. Gow TiB....cs002 »s0000 35&5@4085¢ 


‘il and Halters....50&19&5; 2608 


Eureka Coll and Halter.......60@H0&5¢ | 
Niagara Coiland Halter: . .60@B085¢ | 
Niagara Cow Ties. . 458504 5& 10854 


Wire — 


se See 60&108 | 

Un hm y Dbl-Jointed Chain... ...., 50s 

Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue........ gro. 42@46e 
Carpenters’, Red «-- +970. 87@409 
Carpenters’, White....,. gro. 83@85e 


See also Crayons. 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
riseyae?s Door— 


Bardsley’s. .....+0.+ss.++ papnewnewed 408108 
Columb =: eececccescccccescsesccces 50&108 
lipse....... pehiinonnes sneein -60@60&108 


, wi ° 
Gentlemens’ Chesta, with Toois...... 308 
we Gupenteer, etc., Ch 
WEEN BOOED, occcponcosacesconcescanscon 


Chists......0000. pabsesubbenntdiden eninaia 
Chiseis— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List..........70@5@70@10g 
peg OE poseceneseeseeosnrees .308 
TIES BUCK ..csccccesssees sosscerces 
Cc. *E. Jenni ings & Co. Socket ivan 
i Ui. «os cemenennecemsetnrnsunseiel 60&1 
Cc. e. Jennings & Co. Sesmes Framing 





EK. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191. 181.. "25% 
La J. White, bs oneee peeeeins 25256 


Cc 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb. 18@1be 
Cold Chisels, fair em, ite 
= Chisels,  ordinary.. 


at peeks each $8. soonccces 
Massey's P janer and Milling. . 


ocanl rit} 
&kinner Patent Chucks : 36 Os 
Combination Lathe Chucks....... .-408 
Drill Chucks, Patent and pean. . 505 
Drill Chucks, New Model...... 254 
Independent Lathe Chucks. . +608 
Innproved Planer Chucks..... RE 
Universal Lathe veneneenaaaagon oscee ..40% 
Face Plate Jaws.. ee 
Standard Too 
Improved Dri ‘Chuck fivhoenesaemill 458 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination peeanecessnge evens psabak 40% 
Cuar Drill ....-secc-sccccrccce eccces 
— ide... contuinmipieiin ae 
i. susneerven eosee enocccce 
Union PY Drill... ecoccene- o-eoeeeee SOS 
Universal. . ++ 40% 
Face Plate Jaws... 





lamps— 

glam Hammers’......... 20@20&54 
| Cabinet, Sargen: Beno ae wees 50. 
Carriage Makers’. 2., 3. & W. Co.. sonics 
Carri Makers’ Sargent’s... ous rt 
Bes'v, Parallel... ........+.-++ 


Linemaa 5s, U.ica Drop Forge rs ge On 
Co.. ee Greet 


Saw oe ‘see Vises, Saw Filer’: 


Cleaners gidewalk— 
Star sane All Steel. ....8 di 00 net 
Cue Shank, All Steel. 2 des. .75 net 


|”, & C. Shauk, All -teel, 74 in. » ae 
$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 834 in., $3.25 b 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster penseeeen 
ted oe Plus Tool Co. soecias cal tr 
et um wal 
PS aW ‘RBs 
25% 





Monitor Toilet. . ei: . $9.00 
Stewart's Patent... +». ¥ doz. $10.00 


BaglePand xler on 4 es 
ig and'é-16 inch. 70708108 
“Sith ‘and’h Netting, Wire 
Cocks beaso~ 
Harcware list: 
Comprexsion and Plain Bibbs.65@5% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, @c., 
ent ae aye eager ee 65L:10% 
oftee Mitis—See Mills. Coffee. 
ollars Do 
nik Stove 3” fs? list... 


Brass, Po 40% 
Em Popeastavens'listS08 10 
Leather nyt vens’ list. . 40% 


Compasses Dividers, &c. 


Ordinar Gl0f 758 

Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co. 
reer . 65% 
Calipers, Call’s Patent ee... vse BOR 
Calipers, Double - 65% 
Calipers, Inside or Outside.......... 65% 
omer DEES wdaneus on ansésosennenl 60% 


Reese ee eee eee eee eee eeseee 


eee eee eeeeeee 


pk Lo Pipe, Caiva.— 
. C. LL. to Dealers: 
Territory. Not nested. 


Nested. 
Eastern.... 70&244% 70R5% 
Central..... 65108 70% 
Southern.. 65% 65 R244 
S. Western. 601244 608 15% 
Terms. 2% for 


cash. 
Jobbers receive extra 12\44@2 
loads loose, and extra 12 
loads cr 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, w ter— | 


Labrair $11.50 $14.00 $17. 50 $20. 0 
e ’ 50 
8 ~ 
aed” $23. 00 828.00 $39.00 $87.50 
$57.00 Si2.00° : 
Coopers’ Ti Toole— 
Tools, Coo 


Ser rd— Sash— 
Braided, aE ++eld, 25c 
Braided. White, Common, 1b17%@ 18c 
Cable Laid Italian. .lb. A, -_ B, 16c 


on car- 
on car- 

















| Common India..... @I%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ae a léc 
Patent Russia...........lb. 12% @138e 
Cable Laid Pussia.......1b. 12%@14e 
India Hemp, Braided. . eee - ld UL@lbe 
India Hemp, Twisted... . dD. 5 1c 
Patent Indi ia, Twisted... 1b.10@12c 
Pear! Braided, cotton ........% B 17@18¢ 
Massachusetts, White..........8 D 22¢ 
Massachusetts. D-ab. ... ..... D sage 
potemens Se sey yton peeseee BD ive 

armon e tall 
ae a Braided aie pote 
te...8 BD 22¢ 
pBraide Braided, G  __ Spibeanegste # D 20¢ 
Cable Laid Italian. . 
Cable Laid Russian... 
Cable Laid India.. ool 
ded Indis............ 18¢ 
Phoenix, White,......6....... --10¢ 
son : 
Braided, Drab coeeee WD 
7 oy Hemp... . BB Sass 
raided, White Cotton, Spot's motes 





ke 
A quality, ‘Drab, 40 
A quality, White hee 
B quality, Drab, pees ; 
Lo ity. White, __,_atihombpicgeeg 
{talian demp, 409 ... saeesereresescces LOS 
5 Sst” lias wo) enese vs: tpg | St 
maa x re. \Picture— 
aided or Twisted....... R5Q@S5 
Note.— There is a good deal af c Oren 
in ets, some using old list and others the 
new es 
Corn Knives and Cutters 
—see Knives, Corn. 


Corn, © _lanters— 


Cracke - 
Littles Giant, ga Nut- . 


Cradies— ws 
eo » co cccceccccccccccccccccoccecht 


ns— 
Ww. ere yee Cra 
Cases, = 
D. M. Stewar« Mtg. C 


ns, gross.54%@é6e | G8 
me. at factory, * 


Soapstone Pencils, ener" fey 
1.50 2* 


square 

Rolling Mill Crayons.. . 98. 50 

Rallroad Crayons | (co , 7) 00 3 
sition) gr. 

See also Chalk. e 


Creamery Pails—Sce Pails, 


Ley 
7 Shepherds’— 


Croo 
= reaks, 
Fort Madison, Light) 
Crow Bargs—sce Bars, Orow. 


















Metal Workers’ Grageue. gr. $2.50 23 } 





viguitivators— 
Oo  "—E ee # des. 910.00: 
“Suilers: Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium K nives, 1347. » doz $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & mem ft and 


sete ene ewe eeeeeteeee 


Wm, Seatan San , doz. $2 
Simeon L. & Geo H. Rogers ‘Company: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives..... doz gy 
No, 77] Medium Knives..... doz. 
Cutters— Giass— 
H. H, Mayhew Co..... Qceee erenveveses 
Smith & Heminway Co.....cccee---+++ 


eat— 
Hale’s..Nos. 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 118 
Per doz.. — 13 20 ine 
American 


TT 5 10 12 
Each ...... $2 $8 


ane 
Dixon's, # doz. cektaoebesasnee met 
Nos.. 2 
17.00 
$22.78 


some fi” io. 1, * ie 

Little eamhinsnteledl 

06. oon aie" 312 320 
00 $48.00 $44.00 


Re EREe eka es esto * 


Each on.50 
New Triumph No. 605, ® ee. at. 10s 
Wgaerurs, Pdoz. , soa On 


$15.00 18. 
Chadborn’s Smoked Best Cutter, gee 


Enterprise Beef Shavers. . ° 25q508 


Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry Disston & my 
law, Corn Grater, &C ..............0+ 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26 x8, 30x 9.55% 
Kraut Cutters 46 x 12, 40 x 12... ge 
Tucker & a? Mfg. Co.: 


Slaw Cutte: i Knif 81 0 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Rnife # : var .$2 sisggz) 
Toba 
All Iron, Chea veel 25 
Enterprise...... te Na Stet ness we on $s aoe 
National, ® doz. $21. 
ent’s, # doz., No. 


Sarzent's No i2and v1 





Washe 
Appleton’s, ® dos. $16. 00. -SOR1ORIOS 
a, 4 Oe 
Dieses, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per duz , $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Anger... .40% 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger 


Kohler's Universal. . 
Kohler’s Little Giant, 








Kohler’s Hercules. . 





Kohler’s Invineibie.. sveovesen # doz. $10 oS | | 
Koh'er’s Rival..........0....8 @%%. 
Kohler’s Pioneer. «e+ »-@ doz, 00 
«°°  peee Post Hole Diggers, # doz. | 
n80p0> a -penthorgntae seatne casual 604% 
Samson, # dos. $34.00....-7...0° 000°" 25% | 


Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 


Door. Checks— 
See ks, Door. 


Door 3: rin 
corti. BS. 
Genus orsen— 


Porter's Plain, N WO, Bevneve canes # doz. $6 50 
Porter's ae erg No. 70.8 doz’ $10.00 
Drawers, Money— 


Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No.1 
$18; No. 2, $15: No. 3, $12; 


Drawing | Knives— 


win 
Drills ‘and ‘Britt Stocks— 
Common Blacks: rae 
$1. wy 75 


Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding me 


$3.7: 
Breast, Millers Falls, each $3.00 ‘gin 
Breast, P..S. & W ............ ~..40@40&5% 
Goodell Automatic Drills. -40&5@40810¢ 
Jonnsun’s Automaitc Drilis Nos, 2 and 


No & 318. 


3 
Johnson's Drill Points... 
Ratchet, Curtis & Cam 





het, Weston’g ae 
stmey-e Hand Del, 8 Nout a iad 00; 108 
“Twist Drilte—" a 
Standard List.. . Qb65R54 
D rie Bits sor B Bit. "Stock 
oottlls oe Chucks 





Dripping Pans— 

See Pans, Dripping. 
Drivers, Screw— 

Sues Driver Bits ...per doz. 456@70e 





lsey’sScrew Holder. and Driver, ® dos. 
Paluch, $6; 4-in., $7.50 in, $9..40¢ 
Buck stints: . . ekhamnanten “"30% 
Buck so Screw enened Bits.. . 508 
DR aca tesxcena onenn al OR 10% 
Douglass ‘yf eceeccecoeccce 
ay s Hol. H’dle Se No. u 3 z00" bot 
8 oe 2 matio - 20 SOS 
Goodell’s Automatic 
gpivercqessenieass 
Mayhew’s Black BRNEE®. .ccccoscoesses 
Mayhew’s Monarch...........-..+. Frit} 
New England Speciaity Go biaedend 50&10¢ 
Sargent & Co.'s: 
Nos. 1 50, 35 and 60.......... 50&10&104 
Nos. 20 and 40.........s00. «++-069368104 
| &mith & Hemenway <4 secceccecooes M055 


“Ho. 64 "sR. & L. 








Co. 
a Varnished Handles rk 60&10¢ 
AMUN... ces casdeisedertetescounst 70&10% 
a ° 
108 OS CO OB. Sc cccccccsewcccccesscccas axitt 
TIO. BB... ..cccccgccccose peodared 0105 
i Nos. 25, 35 and 45......... * soe L0aIOE 


Eave e Trough, G: Galvanized 


Territory 
Eastern. Ran 
Central...... ...1687%% | Carloads 
Southern.......+ nee 126s 
S. Western.. - 70810% a 
Terms, 2% for o 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
E. 2 Beaters—SeeBeaters,Eog 


g Openers— 
Openers, Egg. 
palbows and Sho = 0 Bodei0x 
4 
Perfect ibows (s. af. s & Se. Riles a ceittee 
Emery, Turkis 
Atos $4to150Flour 
tes he coccccccccstt SC 5c Ske 
ee Ib. 5M4e 5%e S%ec 
Ki TOSS. 6c 


€g8.. 
10-lb cans, 10 in case 64ae 7c 66 
10-Ib.cans,less than 10 10¢ 0c %e 
lon te gloom’ .—In loteito3 tonsa discount of 


a) meled soled And. Tinned 

Escutchec on 1 

Ext te ra Pte ne Jul 
xtracto ors, gmon ulce 


Squeezers, 


asteners = 
Fas : Blind -50&108 


Fa cet oes 
Cork Li eentes e ay ++ eae 
Metallic Key, Leather Li 


Red Orta 


B.aLB.vc. coccece 
iLockport ota Plug, reduced list60. 
A LOLLL LEELA 2, 
Star, Metal Plug new list... ett tty 
West’s Lock,O andShut ‘Key60a ( 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 4¢ 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 5 
John Sommer’s Victor Metat Ke wat * 
John Sommer’s Duplex var com 
og | John | nent ‘3 sa. Sots aheogecs 
ohn Sommer’s rk Lined. ..5( 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined ¥ 


John So:nmer’s Common Cork Lined. 
John Sommer’s Chi 
John Sommer’s O. K ges ned... 60% ‘Sos 
John Sommer’s LAW 4 Cedar....4 
McKenna, Brass: 

—— Froo, ae F o. 95% 

mprov an nch..... ceesecee 

Self am ing % yond 














= 
RRRAARZS 4 . 


piese | 
SRR 


Enter ig eoceee 

Lane’ 7-y » doz. $36.00 . 408105 

National Measuring, ® dos. 966.00... 408 

Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 
Files~Domestic— 
List revised Nov. 1, ms 

cd EO? 7554 


Good Brands....... Ték1@I50 10d 108 
Fair Brands... ............. 10% 
Quality pepeasiie sb open dace 
Import 

| Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 


sete weer ee eter sese eo OOS eee ee 


vf ixtures, ‘Grindstone— 


wy Sn ee 17 19 21 24 
Per doz.$2.60 2.75 a $50 4.40 
P., 8, BW OO. coceevcece sveeeee DOGSORSS 
Reading Hardware Co........ 713082081 10% 
nt’s 60&810&10¢ 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Han CPeece 


oO. 
Stowell’s Grindstone wintuess, aren 


Heavy af p0cncceecevetsecgecoueses 501 ~ eg 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light.. 


Fodder Squeezere— 
‘ompressors. 


Fo orke- 
Sept. 1, 1900, list. 
Grain or wrested you, 16 to 20 


inches. . ee ee ee 706% 
Hay, 2 tine.. Lpaeeoe e0seses occccecee 
Hay, 8 tine.......... ecetccescecs 


Hay, 4 tine. Header and Barle 
Forks, 13 to 16 inches, , Coes 
Manure, | SONG «<0 
Manure, 5 and 6 aman: 
Spading 
Iowa D 















oon 
Columbia, S a-gl spbeneouns Sos < — 
a 3 Se riley 4 tine 
7s oy A 00, y ® dos 

mC ‘ Potate Digger.... 
Acme Di cegstqreseapaces 
Acme Manure, é tine... «al ] 
Acme Manure, 6 tine......... 10&2< 
Dakota Header 
Jackson Steel Barley........... eeu =~ 
Ns cacedvénnccucteoden Gti 
W.&C. Favorite Wood nariey 4 “tine, 

# doz., b ay 6 tine, $6.(« 








4 - Seo Recone. es 

Red, Pilished Zand Varnshed, .dos, 
$1.152$1.30 

White.......ccceseess++++-d0z. T5Q 808 


Screens and Frames— 
See Screens 


Freezers, Ice Cream- 


Best. ‘$1.45 155 1.95 2.40 330 4.2) 
Good $125 140 1.70 2.15 2.75 3,75 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.30 9.90 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
Foes" Fruit y~te 
ane-Ge & ns. 
Fuse— aod Feet. 


Sune Prose. nto 
Cotton Fuse....-... eccceceee 

Single Taped Fuse.... re 
Double foes Fuse... cc00.hM0 
Triple Taped Fuse..........6.00 











August 8, 1901 


THE IRON AGE 








“on OF ise, ee 


658 10@s5é 108 1B 

Barrett’s Comb. Roller Gauge......... 
doz. $6.75@7. 25 
a R. & L. Co.’s Butt & — 


eeeeee 


ire, Drown & Gharpe's.......... 


eee 08 
Wire’ ees saeensoeewoenis 24s 2 
Wise FP... &. & We GO. ccevcisee 30@308 108 
Cimilets— Single Cut— 
Naal, Metal Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.60 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 
Nail, Wood Handled, Se Ti@s 
Tro oO 
Spike, Wood Handled, Assorte 


gro. $3 25@3.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901 
Less than Carloads .......-.. S80&20% 
loads 


3000 Boxes aaa 
Giue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, wis Brush. 


37% 
List B, Cans (% pts., pts., ats) ae 


List C, Cans ee DLeK 


Interoational ne oad Co. qh) tite). eee 
4)& 10@50% 


Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 
rease, Axi 
ones on ay Bw ft " $5.00@ 4.08 
Dixon lasting ails, ea. 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in xe ¥ dos. 1 


b 
OL 20: 2 $2.00 
rat. cans, per dos. $2.00 t., $3.20 
gsi. L coms per dos. pats gal-{ 3 
$16.00; 5 gal. $24. 
rin 
pig ngekenee.. each ......82.50@3.00 
Eaadeted Family Grindstones, 


rinch, per oat 2.00 | 8834s 
e Mower per oaite and Tel 
Grinder, each.. .......... $5.00 
Velox Ball Deering, mounted, Angle 
Iron Frames...... ...+ ..+++2 each, $3.25 
Guards, Snow— 
Cleve und Wire Spring Co,: 
Galv. Steel ® 1000....... evccecccec ss -SO00 
GEE BO ecscccvcscqcensose "$18.00 


Gun Powder-—See Powde. 
dl pores Saws. 
afts 


Peg tk Leather Top..$h. ova 588 


Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...33.50@3.78 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule.....$1.50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. -$1.35@1.45 
Peg, COMMON, ..605..66260-81.25@O1.35 


Brad, Common, ... ...+.0.081L.4 50@1.75 


Halters and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


ecece Oe ecereeeesercesesesescsesss AOR 
Jute Rope.. be 


Sisal Rope 
Oyzert’s OP ise Works 
eb and Leather Halters........ -T0% 
Jute and Manila ange Halters. coeees 70% 
Bisal Rope Malters................. Gude 20% 
Jute. TET and ¢ Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 
Sisal Ro: 60& 20% 


Ham 

7a mi Hammers— 
Heller’s — 
2 varv ers 


7. 
Peck, Stow & Wilocx. /2).: <i 
Fayetie kk. Plumb : e108 


fen A. E. aid B.& Hand: O&7 48 
neers’ SOX 108 2! 
— ~ amy mv a Ok ehedeknd 6 : 
veting an a 14081 is 
Sargent's C. S. New List... vet 


8 lb. and under... .lb. Pr 5c 
i Pree lb. ste | aoc 10@ 
Ouar 6D. .cccccess lb. 30c £10 t5% 


Wilkinson's Smiths’. .....94c@ 1c lb. 


Handcuffs and Leg Irons 
See Lolice Goods. 


Handies— 

fe fick to oa. Tool Handles— 
MB, PICK, BC ncccccccccce 

Hoe 6O@60k 10% 


Shovel,&c., W Hood D D Htanite Seoot I 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 





ah x 
Mechanics’ Tooi Handies— 
Auger, assorted......9r0. $2 30Q@$2.50 

Baoan $1.25@31.50 


need hy mg ’ A ass‘d, 
rge, $2.50@, 
Ritckory Tanged Firmer, gro. poms 
$1. T5@ $e. 20; large, $3.50@$3.70. 
Apple cket’ Fi Firmer, gro. ass'd, 
$1.70@$1.85 ; large, $2 00@ $2.86 
st y Socket er, gro ass 
é, $1.75 2. 
Hickory Socket } Jarge, $1.75 @ 8 3200 
$2. ns wah 75; large, $2.65@$2.35 
File, assorted........ gro. $1. nor, 15 
Hammer, Hatchet, y ee 
ne Gow, pargtshes, doz. B70 
lot Varnished.. ........... 
Plane Handles : “ee 
‘ack, doz.25c; Jack Bolted. .56 
he doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolted, , 
70@750 
Hangers— - 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
pgeier : 


4 oy 
| asap 1.20 199 1.99 in 


Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
— Back, k, Regular 









DOS ..00++ --$1. “0 1.76 2. 50 a.s0 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
RRs 6 concassncs puatbenens o+ ++ B58 
Goats potas Lenpneacenenioninmmeuased 254 
a Fh aa kameeaiit - 858 
Chis lan "s Moore Mfg. Co. : 
MEO CEP WSOP... cccccoccveesd 50% 
i , ERE RS 40% 
fir nienoectosecaean sacueid 654 
Cronk Hanger Co. : 
T oose Axle..... eecces ose 
Roll- P Bearing. ..cccccccceces 604108 
ne Bros.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing............ $4.00 
Parlor, Standard........ me Str} 
Parlor, New Model.. «»- $8.75 
Parlor New Champion.......... $2.2 
Barn Door, Standard........ 601048 
vered Ravehdowevausond &10&10&56 
PES dint svuntspuewabecers! 60108 
Lawrence ase 
dvance.. 


















¢ 60% 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No, 1. Special, $15....... ----608108 
No. 2, Standard, 18.........-60@108 % 
Stowell Mfg. ana Foundry Oo. 
Acme Parior Ball Bearing a 3 
Badger Barn Door. sean 2000 2SOh P 
finax ‘Anti-Friction.. ° 4 S| oma 
Elevator. ‘a 2), 
in eee . 
uandy P Parior Door.. ooee SOS 
BED. ~a0n0b=000- vous coececccece 
Matchless....... ec ecetoccccocs cece 
NBUBEN.......cccccveesceseses CORLOS 
Railroad. .. senen sencand 
seeet Car Door...... 








Columbian Ms GEES. nencoessiasneah 
American Trackless. .. 
Wilcox Mfg. 
Bike Roller Boaring esee me 
C. J. Roller Bearing..........60& 
Cycle Ball Bearing... eese 
Dwarf Ball Bearing. 
i ~ 





eee eeeeseeeses 


Wilcox 
PE n0s-00deoneuseeectanwath 

Wilcox New Century...... 50& 

Wilcox Trolley Ball Boaring....4 


s 
Harness Menders— See 


Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 


uffasPs; "8 oy” a ¥dos,.... 50s 
Wrought hey taples, &0.—See 
Wrought 


pilatchets— - 
Cheaper 7 vend... . yeaa : , Ope 
Note.—Net prices often made, = 
Hay and Straw Knives—|>' 
See Knives, 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravit ty Blind: 
(Vietor ; ‘National : 868 O. P; 
natty Clark's o: L.; Clark's 





Tip; Buffalo.) 
) s 5 
Doz pair.. "90.75 145 2.90 
Mortise Shutter : 
G. “4 Ff. O. Bn 72 dc.) 


i a 


air got 8 be 


Mortics 
déc. 


SY a TC 
N Dos: Bair ’ stiftiina Win a 
orth’s Automa’ n x 

2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for : 
SED. iécsdcdee weliula aeousticecdgeill 1 
Forker st ne he icnmgids mam oneniaeéi 
ng’s Gravity ........ccccses oe 
ete tee PEGE 


Blind @inges,™ 


screw: 
Wie h screws ” ’ 


, $1.15. 
Wyinntevitie H’dware Co.: 
0.8, Lull & Porter... = 
Acme, Lull & Porter. ome 
Queen City Reversibie..- 7 7"""": 15d 
srenger'e ositive Locking, oe 14 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55... 


Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1 “a” 







wha Seoal te 
@ doz. sets, withou: 





Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10... 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 534...... 
Wet on 101 & 103. 


Dox, vets: 





Latew. ting: 





1988; Oid’ Patén, Nos. i Fes... 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1  neehep Hels Empire 
Buffalo a "Locking: Nos. 1, 3 








ne 1.90 2.90 
Latches only....... oe fl 65 95 
tth Latch tch.. her @$1.55 


Withows Latch.....dos. |). @$1.25 























Misceiianesus— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges.. 
Hoffman’s Offset Refrigerator H nage. . ASS iog 
Hods, Coal— 

16 16 17 18inch. 


Galw. Open. .$# 10 2.56 2.80 8.15 8 doz. 
Jap. yt -$1.60 1.98 9.10 9.40 8 doz. 
"el. $9.65 3.06 3.38 3.65 ® doz, 

Jap. Panel $1.10 2.45 1.85 8.99 doz, 
ot S285 ovat 
and Oval 


" Handied— 


ope Garden... 


, Toy and Onion... 


Lat2s 
eS of 10k5 2S 


lobbe 
and often sell at 


oa oiRks 


Bisse obaose per dos. 0 Oe 


<P OC OSH OOOO ORES eEBeEesenses 


Wee. &£C.I eeseeccocees sea Oe 
B. Cultivator Hoe... 00... “talons 
0 tebaing ah eccaquepehinecseces T5&10&2¢ 

& C. Ligh shutie Hoe, # doz. 


$4.85 
- Rings and Ri ~ 
See Rinosond — 


Hols ng Appar Eretue- 
nein Ne 
awigite's— tall 
i thaatel wen icon dite cauineaceas 50% 


File and Tool— 
Jennings & 


a * & Co. M Heda Tool Hold- 














Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ...... 
Harness, Reading etcsers ioatogree 


Wire— 


ag, 
Wire C.d& H.Hooks. 6 60k 
Atlas, Coat and Hat iei0g aie 





haeee oeeeOB, ....QS1.5 Single Cases......... 
gitithout Latch... “aos, 1 eras . 20 nase Lot 9 etekigeaese eer 
: arness....... 
With epee cece AOS, $1.40@1.75 Wire Coat an and Hat: 
Wrightevitie 0 Haware Go. eames Be nooce -cinisk gag % 
nor Clarke, Now. 1 & 2.654.045 | gent "O* hist aiid 
Spring Hinges" Bright Wire Gdods_See Wire. 
Holdbac on Wrought Iron— 
Won-Holdbach: Cart Se Ben.o¢ in. per dow. $1.50; 8 in., $1.7% 
gro. $6.50@6.75 “ 
J. Bardsley SOE ces ccccvuicsuven dos. $1.06@ 
Bardsley's Patent Ohecking wae 15¢ | Wrought Staples, —_ ots 
"Boater Bal Bearing Floor Hinges | eli isn 
2 8 ™ a g ight, doz oa! } Heavy. de 
pring Bate 54 | 5 | Grass. sieeee Noe, 
Seassese ssssesevseesenesese 958 lit | Beshecccccuscee cc. $160 £76 soe 
see eseses iisuse.. ee. "S56 F Common. iH $1.30 1.80 1.40 16 
e lounmnsene ++ 5% a Fotato and | TERWG cccccccndeuges 
Fee eeeessces Pee Oreeeseee t ree CPP eateeeeeeee 
3 | Ho 
fo. 6¥0 Hola dback Detachable $8.0 F Basins tyes: 
alleable are 
ie seeees oe eerecescscesecee 854 ~ Covert Saddlery Work, “Togsg 
BROCB ecdeqeccccesseces SON ry 
Mfg. Oo.: a Gate and Doos Hook.......... 
tage al s0&10% | 2 | Crown Picture..... 2... .o2ecici.. : 60a108 
Mfg. Go.: Sines § | Bench Hooks—See Bench Beich Sope 
Ideal, No. 16, bbetechatta, 9 e,, vase | & | COrm Hooks—See Knives, 
RR GS sx'pi.00| | Horse Nalls—See Nats Hors 
‘ow No. i...... Sie: o- Bob0 8 Horseshoes— 
aA Double Acting.......45% | 5 See Shoes es. 
> Hose Rub 
some, ere, Steel 5 Garden Rub 2S : 
¢ Competition. . St. MO Vis 
n| Sply Standard ...... ft. 6 ee 
1 a poy ve yeaeows i ; A + 
| | uply eatra.... 11 OM @ 
ow tas. 264) oan Sarton, 34-in., coupled : 
rou t Iron | MD IUGED cece cccetene As 7 @ 
strap and Pally my fet I Mar. Fatr quality... :: ate & 33 Cd 
1 
? . 16% rons— Sad— 
be From b t0 10...... .secceeeId 
one Sittoe 10% B. B. Sad Irons. ieee cnacnaeel 
leavy T Hinges,.... Chinese Laundry..........1b. & 
Heavy T Hinges... Extra | Chinese Sad............. 2b. 3% 
7621 20@25% Mrs. — i set; 
+ 00ccce e068 Nos. 5 5 60 65 
Ce FE 
1. . Ret-o Soldering— 
<te sgt ie io iin os tb. #40 Soldering wanes: 1 f the ks » $1 6. 
Borew Hook and Eye: b She Covert Mfg. PP te adeneae 
ing elle lb.5 ¢ Smith & Hemenw a ae bvew asics = 
ineonaee ng— 
inch.... seatessesaesaceeseeelD . : Pinking Irons.. erie dos. 50@ 500 


ack Screws—See Screws, 
Jacks, wegen~ 


Covert Mfg. Co., Steel..... decenecad 45295 
Covert's Saddlery Works’: 
MN CL tacudvica, ita ckeaeneaneeel 00& 108 
take Wecccse seccceseccccoosssnecess 604108 
Lockport peeweeumenesncousecontl 40@40&109 
RG PONE s cccccccccsssevecce coed SSigkSe 
etties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain......... *0Q 864 
Bune and Cast Iron—See are, 


‘ollow. 
Knife Sharpeners— 
See Sharpeners, Knife, 
Knives- 


Butoher, Shoe, &o.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, 


Hartzell Cutlery Co................- S0&58 

Smith & Hemenway Go...’ ooeee S0R108 

Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 
orn— 


Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® dos........ $3.28 

Withington Acme, # dos., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; $2.10: Serrated *e?- .20; Ser- 
rated, $2.10; -_ 0. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15. $ 

Drawing— 


Standard List..........7086 
Adjustabie Handle . 
_, eer 
ee Folding.... 
C, E. Jenpin x Co. Nos. 45, 46.. 
Jennings & Griffin................ 
: Reds ehscercanaents ines 70&10. 
L&tLJ. Me 

and Straw— 
Lightning Pat n...per doz. $6. 
Iwan's Sickle e Edge. pasébcece s doz. 
Iwan’s Serra 
Lightning, aeaaksi’ 


Gets Cask... doz, oa 









Farriers’. doz. $2.00@3. 4 
2. _ ee .. 8 dos. $3.00@3.28 
no 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip, grO.....+....$1.20@1.28 


Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 
Door, Mineral............ doz. 
Door, Por. Jap'd.........d0oz. y 


» FOr. Nickel. .doz. $2. 
Bardsley’ 's Wood Door, Shutter, &o.. 
Picture, Sargent’s. 
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——— Melting— 
-Co 


& 10% 
sépeunies 
— Tubular— 

nA th ae ee PP 
Lift Deleder.. .d0z. $4.75Q@5.25 
mere, Fd Tubular..doz. $4.75@5.95 
LWW 10@L0k 10854 

No. 1 





Bull's Eye Police— 
1, 254 inch, ....4-+0+ 


Lawn Mowers— 
See Mowers, Lawn. 
Leaders Cattie= . 


Covert Mfg. °S _ 
emon eeeeer ui 
Toosscere Lemo 


phioete SEEneem 


“Gabinek 
ne cks.... <2. 8S4@SSETIES 
Door Locks, Latches, #c.— 
(Net prices ar very often made on 


Padlocks— — 

t Iron ah aan eee @50% 

Hy ty 0. wes. iitfesteas Brass.50% 
Cc. 


at Boring— 
achli hines=.,..B Augers. 
a Angular. 
improved No. of 25 No. i ie 4 
Improved No. . oe No. 
eer No. 


8.00 
lers’ Falls 5.75 
site "s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Bwan’s, No. 500.. 5.10 No. 200 6.45 
Holsting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pal. 


Mocce's Hand Hoist,with Lock Baie 204 





Moore's ~~ Pneumatic Hoist 
ice cil 


OZ. 28.00 
-® doz 30.00 
# doz. 60.00 


ites... 
ners’, Hickory and pe ny Si 
50@56c 


dos... on 
Mats— 


re 
Blastic Steel (W.G. Co.)........ 


Pastooxs; Mattocks, 


Moa ik Gutters 


a tte oe ae » Cans, Mik 
He 3 ore 
30% 


‘3 
>. 


— 
Mingir ng Knives" 
Molasses Cates Cates- 


Money us 
See D:awers, Money. 
wers, Lawn— 

let prices re generally 


 : 
GF00d. 0020 0++ 


-- 10% 


lie i 
tre. See Trade R 
ee and — Papered. 


ers’, 


% | 
iia iveton 


pee 


Nos. 6 FF, 4 

A.C "28s abe 9 bé 2i¢ 21¢....40&5¢ 

Ausable. ..2%¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢.. 

ee: 198 $38 12 176 1e¢ 6 if6.--t0ass 

| Champi‘ingee 26¢ 259 2 249 “sas 
402104858 

Clinton. ...19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.... 


Maud S.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ sie 2le 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 1 be tes 
Putnam ..23¢ ais 20 
Vu .-28¢2 
Amer can, Nos, Seo 
Jobbers’ special cou -per Lb. 8 
Picture 
ie Ss 24% $3 3% in. 


ene 
-6.hOc 


eeeare, © ; eee 36.600 

exagon, C. T. BE. ..ccccces ce 
Hot Pressed: 

— 

‘= 


‘Sucre 8S. or Nar. Ga 


uare 3 fy 
xagon Blank or p'd.. * 
{= 
Best or Government. soo cccceel® 
Nav 


6440 


puswb pescconecengesess 6 Ee 


y 
U. 8. puiipseveseregeecconsestam ° 
ee a ae Measssees 5 ee 
wns car lots 4c Bb. off f.0.b. New 
ork. 
Oil, Axle— 


1 pt. vans, per dos. 

1 qt. cans, per dos 

1 gal. nd oh ah 

5 gal, cans, per $e5.00 
Sie a her ‘Tanks, Ou. 


Brass aot 8 Copper n..0n hOIOB6OS 
Tin or Steel . - CORI 
eR 
Paragon : 

Brass and poe. épbtbeese 

Tin or Steel.. ae 


Wh | Maile bl 

a eal 6. 
; No.2 

Malicable 


seveseees W@WRI 
Railroad Otlers ai eat rt ne 


Oponers— 
Pp Can— 

deny: a ne 

Iron Ha 


E 
Nickel Plate...... ° — _— 
Silver Plate........... onenn 


acking— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 
DB. 


Rubber— 
Sheet, oe 
ees, C.D. Bockvndéeside. cues 
Sheet, C. B.S. 


Standard, ¥ ® 80¢.... 

aarataes, © 8 Si 
American Packing.........7@10e 
Cotton Packing............18@1he 
Italian Packing...........9@1 
Ge intciningicvicttectiveedl b, 
Russia ‘Packing betines eeeee7@Lle Bb. 

Pails— Creamery 
- No 1 $6.50; 


Galvanized— 


Quart. norer doe 


Water, 
$7.90 


~~ r, Heavy... & 
$1.00 $3.00 


Wel ae secesees* £7.00 29.00 
Pans— 
Standard List..... 


Common Lipped : 
No. 1 o 
Per doz. $0.60 .75 .86 
Roasting and Baking— 
‘ 10 $5.00; 20. 90. 65.50; 3 b g3.00° 
Simplex, No. 00; “4 


$54.59; 9 00; 140. 
$87 50: io "63 007 os 8, 


is 
91.00 


sho | 
$0.00 
85.00 
$1.00 


are triaing Paper— 


Building Felt ponege Pspences 
Mill Board, sheet, io 2 1s inches. 
~ Board, roll, éoker than 1-16 # 


én, this 


a, Te 
ey we 9 Feit, @, é aad 





oy COM. er cccccceee SE 


Red ad Bape Roofing, 250 


sq. feet ie 


Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 sat. ),lon..$26 00@27 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. fi 
epip.rolt 108 aq. ahee Re: 
yy ag end (ro 500 8q. fi). : 60@,s0e 
n ror 
ast ty. co Surfaced ,.oofing $2.75 
Sand and Emery— 
List Dec. 23, 1899. .50810@50k10410% 


Parers— Apple— 





Family Bay Stais Star 
Hudson’s Rocking Table. . 
Improved Bay State # dos. 
New Lightning 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899... .70@10@70& 1085s 
Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— Eeoutcheon— 
Brass 


Tron, list Nov. ‘ik 85... 
Pipe, Cast iron Soll— 
Factory Shi -eesep arog lots. 


“Pipe, Hee seta Boller 


Tubes, &c.— 
Less than Carloads to ee 
Mercha 


nt 
Galva- 
Black. nized. 
to % inch..........-61% 48% 
to 10inch...... +... 6854% 56% 
Boiler Tubes 
Up to 
Steel. . 22 feet. 
ste came and 2% to 5 inch in- 
clusi — 


8 to 2% inch, ‘inclusive....-.... 
6 to yt MCNES, «ern ene seunohaneea 
Ltotihinch and in... 


rd Pipe, 2 to 8Linch.. To@rss 


Fitsnos , 2 to 84 inch @73% 
Planet 239 Pianos ivone-| = 
. MkBK@LOk 


608 10@ 508 10k5% 
Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. Co 
eee: 1 ices 


itanley R. & L. 


ba Use 


mittee 


Kobler’s Eclipse..............8 doz. $9.00 
lates— 


105% Mi ataiag i iia iad WG aeahgee 


Button Pliers Ot 10@754 

Gas Burner, per vos 5 a $1.1L5@ 
$1.20; 6 in., a _— 

12-in, 


$1. is 6.40 $2.75 $3.75 
-50@5085s 





mee... 
se nation and others 
P., & & W. Tinners’ Cutting Ni 

P oats 


at ye End and 
Utica Drop 


Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers. all kind 
pi ymbs and and Levele— 
Levels... +00076Q@75h108 





53% 
“a 
rm 


Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 14.. 
Davis Iron, ota © pane 61049 
| Disston’ - 


Stanley Rk. aL 
70&10@70& 108108 
Stanley’s Duplex.. oo SEBISS SOROS 10% 
33498 


yoods’ Extension. 


Poachers, E 
mw t Steam E ig ouchers, ® doz., 
No. 1, $7.20 ‘52 $11.0 = Ho. 8, 
$11.00; No. é. $14 ceccccces 508 
Points, Slasters’—. 

Bulk and 1 lb, Lanenienes = 

%4-lb. papers... 

“PR — RE 
okes, Ani - 
Pokes, Animal— # doz. $3.25 

Ft Madison, Western....,...# doz, $3.75 

Police Coods— 

Manufacturers’ Lists....... #5@25452 

Tower 254 


Pugstotine Liq 
0; No. 3 
prestoline Paste 
George William Hoffman : 

U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, # 
doz. 50¢; ¥ gr. %® boxes, ® 
doz. $1.25; | BD ~~] doz. $2.25. 

U.S. Liquid, & 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 

gr.$ 
SREY Fijend otal Polish, # doz. 


$1.75 
Ww ran's Pi Wwhite * sili, “46 pt. cans, ® 
$2.00 


Pee ee ee eee ees eeeeereeee eeeee 


Sto 
Black Eagle patios 3 Paste, 5D cans. 
Black Eagle, Liquid, - pt. ome, 


Black Jack Paste, % DB cans. ® sro. $0 00 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, T. $10.00 

Joseph Dixon's, # gr. ¥8.7 
Dixon’s Plumbago......... 
Fireside 


fei 3 30 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 4¢ pt. cans.. . 
. $1.5 


# doz. 
ba fn 5 B pall.......... 
Black Silk, 4¢ ® box ® dor, o 708 
Black Silk, DOR, DEE, cocccncs 0.73 
Black Silk. 46 pt. liq..... ° y te 
Poppers, ‘oe 
Round or —* 
1 . +e gro. $6. $7.00 
seeerecccecess GTO 9 10 00 
seccccccccccccees GTO. 10 11.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Hole, &c, 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
ots— Glue— 
soe <eccdecebeccec.. 
SNE Sats ditincccssbbarobenees cic 
Powder— 
In Canisters : 
Duck, i 0. each....cocccese . 46¢ 
Fine Sporting. 1b each.........75¢ 
Rifle, 54-lb. each.. 15c 
Rifle. 1-ib. each.. 
| In Kegs: 
Duck, 6%-b. kegs..... ccccccccc tS 
Duck, 12%%4-1b. KOG8.. ee scceeeee Llbe85 
Duck, 25-lb kegs...... coccccccecfOO 
Rifle, 6%4-lb kegs.. $ 


Rite 1244-lb. keys. 
cee .34.00 
Semi-Smokeless: 


Lem BO88..c000 voce 
“25 bulk).. en eeiebne’ 
aie og ® bulk 


: 


eee bbS 
408 


Halt case 12 (1 ® cans bik)7.25 
rePruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mf, 


20@2 
Pruning s icoks and 


arse—see S: 
Pul ullers, Nail- 
40@40& 108 
Dia: eed B. No. 2; ‘ca ‘@ lots..® doz. #600 
Diamond > No. 8, case lots. ts... doz. $5. ~ 
te a Bo: f 1, # doz. $18; No. 2, $1 
0. 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $ii.00 
15&10s 


Peliean # doz. $9. Be. ee ceeesees -- 402108 
Scranton, ae oan 
50; No. 2 (large), 


(imal) a, No.3 2-B 
Sm ial ceo oth 


$0. 745 | bs 
2 24 2% 
one Fork, Swivelor Solid Eye...... 


doz. $1.85@1.50 
Hot House.doz 
Inch 


Avon 


$9.65 190 1.2 
1% 1% 2 


30 
o” sa lg 
AO «55 60 
1% 246 
Tac , A5 65 1.10 
Stowell's: 
Ceiling or ayy Anti-Friction 


Dumb Walter, Anuti-Friction.. .60&104 
i “Anti -Fricton, 5-in. Wheel. 


° 60% 

Side, Anti-Friction................ 608108 
Sash Buiileve 

Fra ee or Rownd 

c.; 2in., Sd 


Pace “Plate, 


th Fate Plate, 
&¢~e We: 2 in., 190. ad 
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DR veten sos sens 134in., 16¢: 2in., 19¢ 
Common Sense, 134 in.... ® doz., 18¢; 


in., 20¢. 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and 7, 244in...... 
# doz. 25¢ 
Bs Se inks sndiicn asececet 


# doz. 20¢ 

Extra for Plated Finish. . “S doz. 20¢ 
Extra for Anti-Friction Br 7 

Bushin doz is 


i bing 
sobachaouhes “taigen 
TS, 16¢; 2in., 164g 


re % 
Pitcher Spout. 
Pump Leathers ‘Lower and a 
Valvee—Per gro : 
Inch.. 2 zh4 Be Fy} 


2.20 2.60 
Inch.. 3 84 34g 3% 4 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 a 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (!ow list)... .. . 
“lint & Walling’s Pitcher Spout. comune’ ot 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U.  .Co.,.... % 
Mvyer’s Pumps. low list ..............-- 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm Non- 
Bane B. & L. Block Co 30% 
nches— 
Beveleles (, tubes)...doz. $3.50@3.75 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good. .doz. 65@70e 
Spring, single tube, good quality.. 
$1. s5@175 
55% 


Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive. 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check.. 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring. . 
Niagara Hollow Panenes. 
Niagara Solid Punches. . 

Steel Screw, B & K. 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 





org Solid, P.. 8. & Ww .Co., by 02. 
r- “* 


Barn aii &c.— 


ail— 
% In, 


Bers Door, Light.%4 % 


100 feet. ...+++.$2.00 $2.50 $5.00 $3.50 
D., for N. EB. Hangers: 

. Med. Large. 
190 feet..... $220 2.70 3.20 


Sliding Door, BrnzedWr't Tron, ft.64e 
Shaing Door, Iron Painted....24%@3e 


= — pahaneoccagd “ite 1% 


TR eyelid «ER EEE RRR Ge 
Cronk’ a Oo. | 5” ae 
Lanes T., @ 100 ft., +m. 34 
Lanes’ Standard. # 100 fc. 

Lawrence Bros. et 
MoKinney’s None Better........ 
McKinney ’s Standard ¥ 
Stowell's Cast Rail. ......... 
Stowell’s Steel Rail, Plain. 077797772". 
Stowell’s Wrough* pitaie. Piain.. 


ne songs senate Rakes: 
12 l, 16-tooth 
Shank.. HL “0 1.60 1.75 1.85 
~<—e $1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 


34¢ 


60 
3.75 
+e 0e$2.85 

$3. 


¢. 1, 1900 List: 
ge 70R5 42% 
Malleable.....0..++...70810@75@5% 
Lawn Rakes, Metal Head, per doz., 
> anna ovonenoanay 50 
cdiicaiianeda 3.75 
Madi 1 Red Head ro eg 
Madison Blue Head 
Jacksor Lawn, 29 and 80 teeth........ 
# doz. $4.00 
Kobler's : 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, 4 02.c.... 
Lawn Quee3, 24- a # doz..... 
Paragon, 20-tooth, @ doz.. seeee 
Paragon, 24-tooth, : OZ... .06 
Btee 





pas oe: Horse— 


Heller Bro ae) 
MeCaffrey File Go. Horse Rasps... 


New Nicholson Horse Rasp..... iS 
also Files. 


seat OOP re reese sssessessees 


e. 
¥ox Razors, No. 42. “® doz. $20.00 | 
Fox Razors, No 44,...8d +z $24.00 
Fox Razors, No. 82, pining, ¥ a gos |) 


Silbers 





Carbo o Manette. bebpmntiisensie 
Srizon. No: lps ee ereeerses 
All other Hazors......6..06 0.00.2... 408 
Safety Razors.... ..... «+ MOK 
azor Strops— 
<p dlaeegy TF 
sning— 
Hendryx Aluminum, German Silver, 
a, Bronze, Silver, Rubber, Populo 
and! mon, Single Action, Mult ply. 
and Quadrup e, all sizes. . 254 
Hendryx Single ‘Action’ Series, “1063P 
and PN, 202P and P 2 PR and 
202 PK an¢ PRA P and 
, 60304P and PN, 503 and 502N 
and 802N, 02084N, Competitor.50¢ 
a oh spnntelyine and yisére le 
9904N,2004Pand PN, 002 soa oped 
and 092<N, 5009N -++404 0108 
ee FOG... ncccccccccocceccee 
ters— 
egis Leading Sizes. 
Black Jap..... ... aa tad 10@..% 
White Jap... ...6 ....0+ 24. MOL10@ 50% 
|g SS “enen Ok I 
Nickel Pla sevcce Ok 10Q,6 
Dn: ssdsbennéc chen 


isa good deal of intequtardy x 
@ Registers, and some very low 
 ™sarecurrenton Black Jt 


lyers— 
se eee B0@XE5e | 
en a eee rd 
| ss RS 


Pe Oto eetkes «$2. 50Q@$2 75 
ngs and Ringers— 
9 Bull Ringe 

¢ 2% 3 Inch. 
Steel.........080 0.90 _ 0.45 dot. 
ag ote 1,10 1.20 1 50 doz, 

og ngs and Ringers— 

Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $.50@'."5 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron. doz. 55@60e 


Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Iron, per doz 
75@S80e 
Blair’s Rings......per gro. $5.75@6.00 
Blair's Ringers...per doz. $0.65@ .70 
Brown's Rings....per gro. $6.00@%.25 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $1.09@,1.10 
MOROO TINGE... .....0sccccccsces # gro. $6.00 
a Tt MD ncsecsnacconces # doz. $3.50 
ivets and Burrs 
“< iegg cccccccece ess SOQSORIS 
Iron or Steel: 
/ ees 79@708 10% 
Miscellaneous ........... 70@™#10% 


oasting and Bakin 
ng—See Pans, Roasting ar 


Rolle 
Acme. 9. Stowell'a Anti-Friction . 50% 
Barn Door, Sargent iviapacatas 5081081 0% 
Cronk’s %tay. 4% 
pn 8 Brinkerhoff. 

8, Stay 


Cees e eee seteeene 


Ro 
Man |, 7-18 in. and larger 
lb. 9%@10 
Manitla..... 34-inch ....1b.19 @10 
Manila ! 1b. 10%@11 
Manila, 


15 thread... ..1b 2@lo%e 
Manila Hay Rope. 
OO” eae ib M@I"%e 
Sisal.7-16 in.and largerlb. 7 @ °'4c 
bined ueen ...56-inch..lb. 7%@ 734c 
and 5-16in. ...lb. 8 @ 8'4c 
‘ay Rope, 2 to 10 @7 
keke hha naneendenm <a 7 74ec 
al Tarred, i Medium “ 4 
cecees 63 6 
Cotton Poot oom 
. we \4-in. and larger lb. 1h c 
LIS-in: and larger Ib. 114@c 
%-in. and larger lb. 9 c 
Jute am No. 1, Yin. 
B | sates fo F coggencearres:, 
ute 0] NO, %, 
APs lees | in gona lots 
yrive Rope— 
Gelpontees . netestiese+aée o. . SERGE 
- 30k7%% 


ce 


eee eee) ee 


“Ropes, H Hammock - 
Covert Mfg. Co ecccceee eos 
Covert — Works... - 605% 


Rule 
pesueet.9 .- B10 10k10810@ 75410 
108 198 1045% 
Ivory .. .L0@10810@L04 108: 108: 108: 10% 


i frons—See Irons, Sad. 
. ane Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 
Paper and Cloth. 
Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 
ash 1, Welghts— 


sauseae 8 Sturfors or Fill- 


fers or Fillers 
oR es Frames— 


ets—See Se/s, Sai, 
BS Prstanke Tools. Sain, 





ace 
Circular 0 teed cossesecee 50@50&1 
Band oe -sessss Fdeeteded e608 10.0 
Jross Cuts ....... ee 5&5S 
Mulay. Mill and Dr ectoves 
One-Man Saw..... ae. ase BOR TOE 
WoodSaws | ........ odes a 
pana: | Compass, &o....0007.00" "ge 
Circular Solid and satare 
Band 2 to 14 'n. wiu seog three “bon 
Band 3480 ADGnncccteccesseseesesee..c, 
we EB... 5 eee ereeeee ene cee tGaseio 
w C MOH ..00.. 000. parate 
Malay. aa and Drag.. 504 
$aws..... ess tN@ ab TIgg 
Woodsaw Blades........... 
Woodsav 40@40& 7464 


Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 96, . 
ws. 0s. 1 
DS, 120, 73, 77, 4 9, 16, 4100, 


Hand Saws, Nos ALA ee tgs 
0, 00, Conbination........ i 
tsar adaa ages! 
“i cher aan 
onl aay yo ies. Rpt tie 
Back Saw — 1 Knee odd S00 cecccece O8esesce 254 
Comoass and iy Hole Sava. vit BES 
omoas* and Key Hole § s 
pa I hg WG, . cocks 254 


Hand Saws.......... 
Wood Saw Bladas.. 
Peace : 
Circular ana Mill ....... 
Cuts. list _ 1 "99." 
Hand, wand and Rip... 








ane ceccccee --30% 
Clreular and Mill...... eocces cece 504 
oer ee shaodvoseotre wees 30% 

pes}, 0: 3, "OO. cnccscchce «+. 504 
Cirenlar S.ws Gesandioesesdhncetedocnes 





$2.25 | 
$2. $2.25@ $2.50 


Man 
Ga Mili, ae ae’ £105 
- Saws. le ccccecces ceeceeeee MMB ET 
peed iNaie?'” dead asic 
an RS areas: 25 a2" 
Compass, Keyhole, &c ..... d af i 





W od Saws .... B@B&T KES 
Hack Saws— 
Disston: 
Concave Blades. .........ssccces waoun 25% 
SR ea co tamed Snnent at namsoool SUG 
Haek Saw Frames.. «- -30% 
C. E. Jennings & Co’s: 


Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180, 





wae 0% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames ... re 
Griffin’s Hack Saw ®lades. ..........s. 
Star Hack Saws and Blades......... 15& On 
Scroll— 
sg OS A ee 25% 


Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 


% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll org 
$18: 


without boring attachment, 

with boring attachment, $2 ) 
Lester, complete, $10.00 
Rogers, complete. $4.00.. 





Sale Beams—_ 
ee Beams, Scale. 
Scales— 
Fo oly. Turnbull’s,..,....80@30# 10% 
Counter : 
Hatch. Piatform.Yoztohlbs.do2$5.50 
Two Platforms, % 02 to8 lbs. ..... 
doz, $16 00 


Union Platform, Plain..$1.70@1.90 


Union Plat Striped$1 85@2.15 
Chatillon's : form. ped$1 85@ 


BO. cacceeseceds eT re 
we,  eaiedanneagmanpe tenets ocean 
Grocers’ Trip Scales . 5 


Pelouze Sca'as—F y ‘sehaid,. Cc Younte- 
Confectionery. Postal, Ice. &e.. 50% 
“TheStandarnt” Portables ..........-- 
‘TheStariard” R. R. and Wagon.. 
Scravers— 
Box, 1 Handle .. 


wccesGOZ $2.2502.50 

Box. 2 Handle........ doz. $3.75@4.00 
Ship, No. 1, doz. $3.50; No 2. 

$2.25@2.40 


A ew Box Sapa (S. R. & <o Co. ribs 


OOOOH OO OO eee ee Hee rteeeereeet 


Screens, Window aa 


Frame 
poaxese Gintew Screens. ....60@60&5% 
ver Vattern W ndlow Scr-en.60@80%54 
Maine Window Screen Frames.40&10&54 
Perfection Window Screens..... 60@IX5E 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. 
60k 10&5¢ 
Porter’s Hummer Window Screens.. 
BNAaK 1&8 
Porter's Klondike Window Screens .... 
FO& WG @QHN&T6E 
Wabash Spring Adj. Screen. 50¢ 
See also Doors 
Screw Drivers— 
P< ade Drivers, Screw. 
crew 
Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in., $3.00@3.25; 
14. $3.50@3.75: 14. $4.00@/ 50 
Bench. Wood, Beech. .doz. $3.50@2.75 
ee aaa -- BOR5Q: rie 
Hand, R. Bliss Mtg Se 
Coach. Lag and Hand Rall 


Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
sa eer 75B15@..% 
Coach —_ Lag, Gimiet Point, list 
ee ears 75@10Q...% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1,°81. 60 10@.. % 
Jack Screws— - 
Blandard Listes: .ccccesss 75108 
| peeps aA 10&104 
omy Falls, Roller ....0... .50&108 
us anceenesececesooccecces 50@50&54 
Saryent iieadegusedsne , ----70&108 
achine— 
List Jan, 1, '98. 
Flat or Round Head, Iron. 50@50e 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass.... ... 
50@50k 108 
Set and Cap- 
Set (Iron or Steel) ......06....70810% 
. Hd. Cap..... © tee sence COLIO“ 
Bs Se OM caaenesntcedcna ~--65410% 
Wood— 
List Jan. 1, 1900. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts ; 
Flat Head, fron...... cenere -3744@908 
Round Head, Tron, ...000.++.85@374% 
+ Sed Ly aky = eeeeee 85@S748 
ou TASS, «60 00000.88 a 
a ee ngane be neanee no me 
ou TONZE...20672 77 
Drive Screws. be eeeeececeorbens “or ‘a 
<n Saws—Sce Saws, Scroll. 
es— 
Ore SI, 
atur inish. - «per doz, $7.25 
Polished Blade........ per doz, © 75 


Painted or Bronzed..per doz. $7.50 
Weed and Bush. .per doz. $7.25@7.5u 
Scythe Snaths— 
see Snaths, Scythe. 

Seeders— 
Enterprise. .......... 
Sets— Awl ‘and Tool— 

Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,104wls doz, $2. fogs 25 
Wood Hdle., U4 Awls, 6 Too, 

ead roy 50@2. 60 


--50&10%10% 
1, $1: 


A!ken’s Sets, Awl Yee 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00.. 
a 8 Te st zoe * dis.. s : 2, 
12 ..50% 


$18 of 
millers alls ‘af uy dia, No. 1, 


Siz: 4, $12; 5, $18. 15&10% 
Sta: aley ~ ixeelsto 
No. 1. $7.50; No. 2 $4.00; No. 3, 
ns ndsae synend 30% 10G30& 108108 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madieon Rakes, Shovel and Hoe.. 
# dos......$9.00 
monn 


“gro. $1. wai. 50 
oeeQT 0, $4.25QAL.75 
..-gro. $6.00 “v4 





a BRE % 
—— s Diamond Point, # gr. $12. Qa 
oo. 4 eee per gro. 8.00 
Snell's Corru vated, Cup Pt. vergro $7.50 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt....per gro. $7.50 




















_. Rivet— 
mguubueee «0 70@ 708 10854 
aw-— 
Atken’s: 
OS ae # doz. $5.50@6.00 
Imitation | .......... # doz. 33.00@2.10 
Atkin's 
Criterion... mist seweexseeueeascenteawene 
Adjustab! MRS cunccache wesvens ecovceceee 
Bemis & Call Co's, 
SES ieccac sicdcesudeew Ceccecece 804 
am, wow Pat......c.ee Seseneee 454 
lat 


Spring Hammer.. 





Disston’s Star and Mon: areh,. 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15.6 . 
Nos. 3 and 4, jo Gat, ‘$23. pe 
5OR20&5S 
No. 5, Mill, vy Di cnencuceene 50& ‘0& 04 
No. 19, RUNONN, Seus cavesedex cus -. 402204 
With. BE DAO dinneitce densccutied 40204 
eo Positive, # doz. $18. ee 
ner poms 
oud Peel & N Mal 
Smth& “emenwavin ...... 
Tanite Mills ® gross, $14.4)).. “es@asge 
harperers S! kate— 
Eureka Skate Sharpener.... .® doz. $2.00 


pohaves Spoke— 
seeee eeeedOZ. $1001 95 


eeeee- 









wee CaN Os eoatdaddessss doz. $1.75@2.09 

Batley" 8 (Stanley R. & T.. Co)..0.- 50&104 

Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00...... eneeny 15&104¢ 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best .-$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good...... $1300 15.90 1700 gro. 
Cheap $3.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, &c.: 

Best quality, — netanes 70@ 704108 
Nickel.....60@60#10% 

Fair qual. POS s sice «+ 2+ 89 5% 
Nickel. 75@75C104 

Tailors’ Shears.... L0@,08 10% 

Acme Cast Shears..... 40@40844 

Heinisch’s Tatlors’ Shears............. 

Wilkinson’s Hedge 

Wilkinson’s Sheep........... 1900 list, 50% 

Tinners’ Snips— 

Steel Blades.. Sendedechaseen 20 10% 

Steel Laid Blades LO 10% 

Forged Handles, Steel Biades,  ferlin 

at et & Griffin Mfg. Co's. 7 to10 

ris bnneewavenstonge Sesccereensacsll 

Niagara : NK. 5. < cenuntannnnncasinny bodice 40% 

Bae OF es Ola cd dvb ddyaducsecednaadiis 20% 

Pruning Shears and Tools= 

Cronk’s Grape Shears................. 

Cronk’« Pruning She is. 83144 

Disston’s Combined Prunin ook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00..... mg, Hook 

Disston’s Pruning Hook, a - $12.00 

ry % 

John T. Henry Mfg. Conga ee 
Pruniug Shears,all eras 40@4085% 
Orange Shears....... * 508109: SOKZIING 
SSS wed Sob kenddadeccde 40&10@: aoe 
EO OW. oss acecvenssduaeasteads 

Nag'ev’s Pruning Shears...........1 jane 

i: YY Yee se 8348 
Sheaves-Sliding Door— 

Stowell’s Antl- Friction................50% 

Patent Koller Hatfleld’s, Sargent’s list, 

75k 10k 108 

age ne. RGdidhetse > cnbwemne 7TO&1LO0@754% 

& 33198 

Wrightsvilie. Hatfield Pattern. ..80% 
Sliding I: 

Deotieg un pomeccksnduededsade TOnieares 

p LR AL ‘list. 501634 &104 
Shelis-— Shells, Empty— 

Braa She ts, Emr 


First quality, alt Zauces ee 60458 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 gaug +. 
65R5% 


Paper Shells, Emnoty : 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
$ nokel-ss 10, 12, 16 and 20 ange 
Los 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Pringie 
Club, Yellow Rival, 10, 12, 16 and 


ZO GAUGE... -- eee. ve es seeeereeven 15% 
Climax. Club, League, Rival 16 

and 20 gauge ($7.50 Hhet) panei somes 
Climax. Club. om Rival 10 and 

12 gauge... 25854 


Defiance, High “Base. New Victor, 
fan Repeater, 10,12, 16and 20 


St e 
Loaded with Black Powder. 
Loaded with 

medium grade . 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade. ......... 40@10@10854 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
me o. b., Pittsburg. 


+++ AOB5S 
Smokeless Powder, 
« WOb10KSS 


a. eco cecccccccccsoccc ce Pel MOG O3.50 
/ = Ee per keg 3.25 
Bur ‘en’s,all sizes, Wy eiicdansenes <a: 


hot— 
aunt up to B, 25-lb, bag... .$1.45@1.50 
Drop, B and larger, per 25-Ib. baq.. 


$1. 70@1.76 
Buck, 25-1b. bag.. eeeteweerere 


-$1.70@1.75 
Chilled, 25 W. vag. ane ccoces<Hile oe 75 
2.00 


Dust Shot,, 25- baeeenevccecss 

Markle’s C i. pexeseces eecccececccess F = 

Tatham’s ChiNEd. .. 0. ccereccccvescces $1.7 
Nore.— e is some irreqularity = 


prices Scommes jobbers aften underselt 
the manufacturers, 


vels and $ 
No 2, Polushed. 3 Sa. or Rad Sint, D 
or L 
Al, B2, 
Ist Grade. 2d Grade 

Plain Back.... $10 60 $9 60 
Strap Back... 9.90 900 
Cleveland Pat’n 10.20 9.30 


S. Dh, 
$d Grade. 1th Grade 


Plain Back.... $8.70 $8.10 

Strap Back..... 8.10 7.50 

Cleveland Pat'n 4.40 7.80 
All other sizes add 30c doz. 








Black deduct 30e doz. 
Note.—The above are the regular Asso- 
ctation prices to small retailers, but are 
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— shaded by jobbers 
‘ommon, Plain Back 
rally sold by jobbers at $6.75 


Sieves and Sifters— 


eoers are gene 


Hunter's Imitation.. 9.50@10.00 
Setinlo Metallic Blued. 38, S, & Co., # gr.: 
Arg 16&1 18&20 
12.90 $13.80 $15.00 
F. J. Meyers’ Mfg. Co.: 
Ecli 


DSO. .ccce ccccceccccossssees®t BF. 80.25 
Excelsior ee eeersccccocccocses . 
Hunter’s Genuine..... i 
No Name, Hunier's. 
Standard wepeeseopecccesscosece 

Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. 
# doz., $2.00 208 
Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 
Mesh.........- ih 16 18 2 
Si --$095 98 1.00 1.10 
Plated, full size . $1.05 1.08 1.10 1.90 
Black, scant... . $0.78 80 88 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Ne 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesn 18, Nesied, doz.. ~a- - 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... Bs 





Mesh 2), Nested, | aocaeaea e 1.00 
inks— 
Ss Gast Iron— 
Standard list............ S@sse es 
Se. not entire 
y nape 4h Rg 


Wrought Steel— 
New Era, Galv'dand Enameled, 


New Era, 60&10% 
rut Gatvanized 50% 






Painted . 
L. & &. Mfx, Co.. 
L. & G. Mfg Co. Enameied.. 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast ITon........+000.ceeeeT0PlO@75% 
Malleable Iron.......0++-+-40@1 
Steel..... panes aonee onpene 10% 


e 
Slat Pe ctory Shipments. 
8D IONS. an can208 Seay ey 
Unexcelled, etc., ‘Noiseless Slates 
oy 


£8 
Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates ..60@ 


7 tens &5% 
Wire Bound. ....ce0+e+e0000S0@l0R5S 
Web Hinge.. cocecceees 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 











IID octusvnbesenncunn.cusil 834% 
Snaps, Harness - 

GerTMan,....ceeeee eeececs.ce 10% 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 
veroy.. ecerccccececcs ececerced 85&25 
High Grade........« Pevevcccococees 45825 
JOCKEY . ...-0-cecccee o+e 4UR2E 
Trojan.. 45&24 
Yankee B&2 


Y ankee, Roller. 


Pewee eeeeerreesereseseesesesses 


eee ee meee eee neat eee eeeeeeeees 


atent Guarded ...... 6636£10% 


crece vee hb REE 
Snips, Tinners’—see Shears. 
ering trons— 
Solids ee Wheres 
Trimmers— 
Spoke eee a 
ns an — 
Spoogs ur Plate 
Good Quality. s+ BOP 1O@ 008 1064 % 
DED nccngtnassscaneve one 00@ 60k 10% 
International as er Co.: 


1847 9S BESS... ncocsqrecascces -40& 10% 
Rogers & Bro., w lilfam "Rogers le 
Brand, and Kogers & iton 108 
Anchor, Rogers 8 — enn occosescnegsed 60% 
Wim. Rogers & Son.............. oe 108 
Simeon L. & Geo. a. Rogers rs Co.: 
Silver Plated Flat W coceseces «OOM 
No. 77 Silver Piated Ware.” . 00& 10% 
Miscellaneous—_ 


German Silver..... OPAQUE IENE 
Simeon L. & Geo 4 rs 
German or Nickel Sliver, Special list 


L& 
Tinned —- - 


eee oe. s+ee Der gro. h5@5I0 | Bocke 
STILT per gre. 900@$1.00 


Door— 
Bama (OR) ...ccce-scocccwscccocccwecess 208 
Star (Coil)......... es 30% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in be ‘doz. ‘gi. $i 10gi. 25 
Victor (Coll). ..ccc.cseeeesss-eee 0& 108 





Carriage, Semen a -. 
143 n. and Wider: 


lack or Mi Bright, W iseckak cesee FC 

Bright, lb... cccccecce cb 
~~. Seat Springs : 

1% x 2x 26 and smaller, per pr. .50e 


142? «x 28 and smaller, per pr. .56c 
1% 23x 2and narrower, per pr.75e 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Enterprise... . -25@208 
Phila ne No a e doz. "g12; No. 2, 

SR BEM Be COO. cccvecoscescceeusetced 308 

Squares - 

Nickel plated.... t List eet . a 
Stecl and Iron... ee 1@ 75% 


Rosewood tidl Try a a T- 
SE +. chtnnsisneaiel 604 10a 10@70s 
Fron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels, 
WENA eI 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Beve's 6108 
Winterbottom's Try and Miter sinied SUR108 


.50@1.00,and | 





Squeezers— 
Lemon— 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0. $5.25 
@35.60 ; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 


Weed. Forcelain Lined : 
TEOD: \SSnnedecuse ..doz. $2.00%2.76 
Grade,........doz. $3.00@3.50 


Tinned Iron.......++. «doz. $0.75@1.25 


Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2. 85 
Jennings’ Star......... # doz. $1.85@1.90 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind. .........-...lb. 7@7Me 
Electricians’, A See 
80 104104108 


Fence Staples, same priceas Barbed 
Wire. See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting. Siaples....per b.. 
£4 sléc 
Grand Crossing fack Co.’s tist.. i) &105 


Steels, Butchers’— 
Dick's. 
Foster Bros’. |.” 
Hartzell Cutlery Co 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s. . 






Steelyards............. 26@25210% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ . . 


ohocgrecnsere L0@40é 1 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1............. toe 


Gard: er Die Stocks, a size: 
Ria eae ate 
Lightning Screw Fiate. . 
Little Glant a 
‘ce’s New Screw Plates. 25@30¢ 























Stone— 
Scythe Stones— 


Balance of Iu list 384% 
Oll ne &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mf, , 1901 list: 
Gem Corundum Olt Des Double Grit... 508 
Com. a Axe, snags or Double 


Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 







on 

Arkansas Stone,No.1,3to5 $9 
Arkansas Stone.No.1:55¢ in 50 
Arkansas Slips NX. 1.... ..0. -00 
Lily White Washita 4 to8 i - -60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in .... 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in..50¢ | % 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to 8 in..40¢ {8 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 to8 iu. .30¢ 
Lily White Slips. -- .B0¢ 

y Red Slips..... 90¢ 
Washita Slips, Ext 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1. 70¢ 





India Oil Stones (entire list) 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... ® B x¢ 5 
Hindostan No. i'Smail RS: FD Wwe 
Axe Stones (all kinds) ............... 
Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 to3 in. ® D&0¢ (s 


Queer Creek Sones. 4to8in..... 20¢ 
ueer Creek =~ coe 
Sand Stone 





RO eH eee e Ree OH ee eee er eeeeereee 


$3.00 
one Kage Pocket Knife Hone» 3 
re) t 
Mounted ‘Kitchen Sand ‘Stone, ¥ a 


eRe ee eee tee Bete eeee Ss 


Rei -vy Mills 
Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00.........50@60% 
Stoners— 
herry— 
ee 25@308 


Stops, Bench— 


Millers vale, iain tke wedbedibnesss 15&10% 

Morrill’s. 04 doz., 1, $10.00. .50&204 

Mo~ lis, No. 2, $11.00.......... --50&10% 
Stops, Windew- 

Ives’ Paten'..... Se 


Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish. Stove. 


Strainers Pump— 
Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz. 1%5¢ 


Straps, Box— 
Osary’s Cniversal. case lots........20&10¢ 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


poe sem, Steel Points....doz. 55 
cccccccccccccccccccccesGOS G1.76 

eae Razor— 

Smith & Hemenway vo. ++ .008 
Stuffers, Sausage— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 25@25& 

mere tg Fe — ts. list a 
1, eeee eeeeee SORE Eee cee e eee eeeee 


"V onme Brads, &c.— 
List Jan. 15, ‘99. 

Carpet Tacks, American 904¢30@. . 

American Cut Tacks.. ae & 

Swedes Iron Tacks . 90B30@....% 

Swedes L Ipholsterers’ Tacks 


Gimp Tacks.....0.ccccce 90k, sseue 
Lace Tacks.......+ of 
Trimmers’ Tacks.........90& 
Looking Glevs Tacks.......... ok 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacr.... 
9OPSOD....% 
Hungarian Nails.......... «oe SOPI1BS 
Common and Patent Brads... . .30&10% 
Trunk and Clout Nails........ 80 108 








Nore.— The above prices are for 
Strai - Weights.* An extra 56 is given 
Star hts ** and an extra lWé>% on 
Standar Weights.*** 





a Bainy i 1) Trucks, Impro ream 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks.....90:@6 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. @ E. Mfg. 


ee ee ewcanencessiee «+ 0250 10.60% 
See also Nails. Wire 
a anke, Oil— 

FEN eee 30-gal. 20 
Emerald’ 8.8. & Go. .0077"". 60-gal., $400 
ye City S.S. &Co., » O-gal........ 50 

meen City 8. S. & Co, 60-gal...... -84.25 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ pened .«- 4OB10@ 508 
Patent Leather ° % 





5 Tower et, ioe 33 q 

En cencce aseeownent $ 

Lufkin’s Metailic. . ose seu 
eeth Harrow 


Steel Harrow yg plain or head- 


ed, bas? per ID. ........0- nina eee 
Thermometers— 
oo rae 804810 @S08 10854 
Ties, Bale—Steel. 
Standard Wire..... eaveees SOPIORSS 
Ties, Wall— 


Galv. Steel 5 $2 x 15 


Tinners’ Shears, a&c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


«. inware— 
d Pieced, sold 


very ~t. at ‘2 % priese. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upseet- 
ters. Tire 





Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutt ‘obacco, 


6 Cutters, Ti 
Tools— 

pecnar— 

L. &L J. White ae 
aw 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 
Simonds’ Improved....... wencecccecctn 
Simonds’ Crescent......... ° 
Ship— 

L. &L. J. White... coe cococth 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— ~ a 
Balloon, Globe or A 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; — "gio. 50@ 11.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon .. 
doz. $1.25@1.40 : gro. $12.00@12 60 
Game— 
Oneida Pattern.. - EREQTEL WES 
ID, sSananustédtes buscar 5&5¢ 
Hawley & Norton. 
Victor: (Oneida Pattern).. 75&54 
Star (Blake Pattern)....... rth toys 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. “a 


4@Ie 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire... 
doz. $0. 85( ¥ —~ 
American Pattern French Rat and 
Traps— 
= No. 1, Detroit Martv y eaere # doz. 
. $4.00 


= ‘Detroit Marty’ my Batters ¥ oe 
gro. lo 

Detroit Marty Pattern Mouse, #4 

$2.00; in . lots, ® doz.. ‘tot 75 

Diamond Joe Mouse Traps....per doz. 60¢ 

Diamond Joe Rat Traps..... per doz. $1.00) 
— Rat a Mouse Traps 

nuin 

No. J, Rat, Each $1.12 a - doz. #3. 00 
No. 3° Rat, ® doz. $.6. ft 50 

one. 25 doz. 


No. 314, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
$4. - doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case +4 bd 
oz. 

No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75;..case of 73. 


Omariers Rat } my] Ho.) Bs Par. $30. oO, 
2. R gr. $3v.0 Ber go. a * 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2.........e00... 40% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Polnting..... .....30% 
Disston tering 


oe - —~ “ere Brand” and ‘Gar- 

OR TPOWENB. 00. cccesccccccccccesces 

Never- Breax ‘Steel Garden Trowels.. 
gro. 


Peace’s Plastering ........-0.sscecceces 
Rose Brick “ry Plastert 
Woodrough&McParlin,Pl’st’ring. . 
Trucks,Warehouse, &c.— 
ock Co.’s list 


18.50 


Model Stove Trucks. . ea 18.50 


bs Wash—_ 
Tubs, No.1 #2 8 
Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 550 6.00 
Galvanized Wash Tubs (S. S. & Co,): 
| 3 10 20 80 
Per doz $5 25 6.00 6.75 6.59 7 25 8.00 
Twine— 
sae rpapey ape? 


Flax Twi Bo B. 
No. 9,4. and %-b. Balls..22c the 
No. 1”, 44 and %-lb. balls. _ ~ 
No. 13, 4 and \4-lb. B 





Balls.. 
No. 24, 44 and '4-1b. Ballsibie 1Ke 
No. F 4 


and \%-lb. Balls.. 17¢ 


- Mops, 6, 9, 
auccordin 
aneken 2-Ply 


American $ Ply He 


Balls (: 
India $-Ply Hemp, 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 
2,3,4and 5-Ply 


Vises- 


Athol Machine Co,: 








Ware, Hollo 
Alunin 


es cose 

White Enameled W. 
Maslin Kettles .. 

Covered “are: 


Never Break Ename 
Tea Ket 


fied Star, family 
protector....... 


«eee 





ute, %-lb. Balls... 


| EE 
Paralliel— 





qren Cited Wore...... ndineenees 


Gepogntnes 2 “a Katies: 


Chalk Line, jee \%-lb. Balls.... 


ve 
12 and 16 


Calton Wrapping, 6 Balistolb . 
to quality. 
emp, 4 and 


. 10% lone@t 7c 


mp, "j-b. Balls... 
12@18c 


India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and ~~. 
Ting Twtne)...0- ceccce 


1-lb. Balls.. 
1%-lb. Ball 





Te 


9%@l0e 


Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. . .45c 
ae 2 Mattress, 4 ani %-1b.Bails. «~ 


rer ee eeewwereeee 


occccceccees OS 


Simpson’s Adjustable........ ....-..40% 
Standard....... bensaeenceeness ee 
STs ;cnen pecsasngateanenes arenes BOS 
inh iinie phonaheuntavnanee << 
Fisher & persis Double Screw... OSa&1 

















Clincher. me 40% 
its ichs duterensesGcuenis sanved 
Combination, \ ees Adj..... aunicbeaall 40% 
ET Oink cans ongune ancouenke 15@Ws 
REED naacussncoedentsses pensthatennd 20% 
Miller's Falls. .... 50810810 
rker’s 
Real  aonebaee nonce RR tH 
ii cceeesescesoennce cosnsed b 
TT 0: nse denesnnganioninel 40@454 
bmn «aE INE: ésnuiiee omen 5@A 
EE ckisnnkokemsouinund eces «+. - 20@25¢ 
Sargent vs FEE TR aE mevensnuonaiel 40% 
Snediner: "OX. L......seseceeeeeees 25% 
ED shentinnsanebednewoonn seseee 95% 
Columuina ae “ns 
Saw Filers— 
Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $'6..... 504 
— "D8 Clamp and Guide, # dos. 





Miscellaneous— 
~y & Keeler Combination ~~... 


aa Combination Pipe: 


87 Series....... poveccees eeenccee ee 
Be MENGES ccnccccsesseesecoe noes CORRS 
No. 870..... eoccscovecccccccococcocs «CON 
W ester Per M. 
B. B., 110P....00 C000 cccccceces 60c 
B. £., 9 Nd 10... ccc o2.70C 
B. E.. _ eee Senko cuhetinnns 80¢c 
So Saree Te 80c 
et Se Rar re ee 
P. E., 9and 10.... cocccecsccs 1.865 z 
i eS Saeere veereasend - 1.50 
i Needn a. vss Ghinkeootendeae 1.50 | 
Ely’s B E., 11 and larger. .$1.70@,1.78 
Ely’s P. E., 12to0 20 ......$8.00@3.98 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 


w- 


um— 

8.8. & Co, Reduced List...... ......408 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 

Ground. 


mevcocceqngneces 0 STE 
o 0000708 


ee wre 15106808 


sinned and surned.. 


Enameled and Plain. 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware,list Jal 


Crate Ware, list Jan. 1, 04, —- 


Ok 10S 
50k 105s 


ceagapeescoee 4081 


L. eG. 0 1 Enameled Ware.......... 6 
186: d Quality, Granite 


Hees senewee «oe 


bp tens ae 
etties— 


8 9 
oe 56e 66c 


Steel Hollow Ware. 


Avery Spiders & Seen « . 65@65458 
Avery ~ phegeanenee 

Porcelained.......... ..... 50&5@50e 108 
Never Break pati and Griddies..... os 
Never Break Kettles.................. 60% 
Solid Avy 8 ers Tr Griddles. * .. 65458 
Solid Soest oa DOR..occccahopbossboannl 60% 
Solid Ware, Enameled ....... 50a58 

— boards— 
sot, Wash 9 


“aan faraily size, bent us coomn. .33.00 


om. 


3.00 


Double Zinc Surface : 
Saginaw Globe. fam. , sise, station- 


Pee eee eee 


protector 
Cable aa family size, stationary 
protector $2. 
Stugle Zinc Surface : 
Nalad, family size, 
one atteadlatipd 
naw Globe, 
size, ventilated 


cues task rfo- 
pe pe "40 





- - ~ +. = <= - ——— 
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Combination Black....... 
































































Brass Surfac Some Foundries make price $1 oe per, list Feb. 26, '96...ccesseeee 15% = wer 
Brass King, Single Surface, open lower. ° oo” Cast Steel Wire...........0..,..... SS SSS: at 
Mickel Pisteliestnces $8.00 | Well Buckets, Galvanized | Studs’ Steel Wire... $6.00 t0 8.408 | Pktrm Heavy. sec ccc cccccccceees ASS 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface ‘ See Pails, Galvanized. wae —— i = — a gy ye pigs. eappaapas 608 
Washe $3. Wheels Well— Bright Wire Goods— ear DAD. « cxcctcctanens =, 808 
4 55 5° i 2.10; ; nil » OGPAMAN’S, ..... 200 coe cocccssssecs 
Solid. Leather, Axil enue sae age y Bo wd bey et List April 1, 1901........¢ 854 10@ ..% 1) Coes’ Genuine ia “wales 
a oP ee Hew e weet steers we aetna ites oats D+ we Coes’ “ Wesasee é 8 é 
Patent......... ia, B60 R20 Wire and Wire Coods— | meee Gieth ane Netting— Coes’ Mechanics. eaplatbicerscsi: 408108 
‘oil: -— 2 2 1 ne ; 7 A770: ralvanize Tire Netting... 35@S5@5€ | Eacle...........0..0 0*< 
ioe ile 1% i8eper 100 Brt.and Ann , 6109. O10 D70& 10854 Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft.... em Pocket : ..-80¢ 
i Steel Brt, and Ann., 10 to 18.724@7: 4108 00G rer ..10% 
’ Fan OF Wee Brt.and Ann..19 to %6.75&74Q@152108 | rine Hard Grade: 9p 7@!!9| Knite Hand'e, Machinists’ (W. @'B.): 
Size bolt ... 5-16 8 56 % | Brt.and Ann., 27 to 36.. ‘ GTOWATC STAGE < CDTi nba cna tnndene duxousees 50& 108 
Washers.. ro 10 &.° &. ap ey 70 2.50 t 15L10@ 75h 10454 2-18 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) Mai now then cose lots. sprcceeene —— 
I lot L ne a *‘dand Galw., 6 to9...... G mprove pe CW @ B.)..-0s 
mote leas thar one bey add Me per | Cop'd and Gates 4102. --:T0@T2X) 6.19 Mesh, Gale. (Be. Ual) a7 fn | Siti andien, PS, W...-30QS0R10% 
Cast Wasner-— 7045@ 704108 4@QIV4c | Triampn 2... eee ee cece ee eens 
Over % inch. barrel dots. por Cop'd and Galv., 19 to 6....... an Wire Barb—See Trade Report. | Wrought Coods— 
1 1%4c 75@75R58 taples, Hooks, &c., list et 17 
Washer Cutters— Cop'd and Galw., #7 to $6.......... Wire, Rove—See Rope, Wire. | Staples, Hi abandoning: £25 Q@008 
See Cutters, Washer. iad diiade THEO TEG eg eo bear Neck— 
Washin Machines— mned. 6 t0 1s ..sevcece+++-TS@I5@5S | Agricultural......... . WENO UL Gavest Hektians Gerke. Temas 
See Machtnes, Washing. — = = 7 teeees OBS 202108 | Case Lots ....4.+.++000re04 --+-75@I08 | Covert 8 ddlery Works, Neck Yowe™ 
Water Coolers— Tinned. 97 to 96... : +2 see «Tonto ae 3 “- om ene CU. ce, ssn reaicutncnenttedaginns 7 
Wedges— . Annealed Wire on Spools. 7025 @70 NE Bis cdcccocncuness Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
ge bb. 2.90@3.10c | p nd C. 1 g Bomis & Gail's: aes Fort Madison’s Farmers & Puetyeane -. 
Weights. Sash ; opine eth nadiaians on Spool. ae ees Bi Zine- = 
Per ustabdile> pe.. 
ton, f.0.b. factory... .$19.00%2.50 | Brass, list Feb. 26,'96........ cakaee Brigg’s Pattern... Sheet. .cccccccccessee seeceeeld O4CQI6 
4 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS,—Wholesale Prices. 
White Lead, Zinc, &c | Chrome, pure........-..16 @99 | Brown, Vandyke. Linseed, City, bolled........... 84 O85 
Lead, Lead. Foreign white, in Ou: i ™e@ O84 Teed. Hoa, bbls. mDia and kegs Green. theane en" "220 gas . State and West'n,raw80 @81 
ican White. ts 500 D> Sor ere... eee es @ 6 | Green. Paris .. @24 | Linseed. raw Calcutta seei.... ., 
— of 500 ® or ho un than 500 > @ vig Sienna, Raw TT <ncnexauusenceeens 60 970 
Lots less than 500 b..... charge bbis. bbls. and ikogs: Sienna, Burnt Lard, Extra No. 1... ..50 @52 
Lead, White, in oll, nis Seed 4 Las OP... ceeseee ° mber, w. Me Mahiesacsehegeanseanded 43 @44 
pails, add to keg F % | okots ess than 500 D.. as + Umber, Burnt.. Cotton-seed, Crude. . ee 
Lead, White, in “sr Bt} * tin | Qeher: Date ghd ashed.. $ 1 Cotton-seed, Suramer’ Yeliow, 
_* ad els @1 her, Dutch Washed... te a RD ae 84@39 
Lead, White, in oll, 1 to 5 Sonar Aerio ii Vb se Miscellaneous. Cotton: ee a ae 
MEOB. wcccccsses oo 
Lasd White: Dry te Boke: 5i,3 OS Orange Mineral, French... a parr res, Foreign, © ton. ...919.00831.99 | Sperm, Crude. ............ @.. 
erican Terms: On lots of 600 | Orange Mineral, German...... 8<@ 9 pean Goa. ee . -_ ereee 00920. | Sperm, Natural Spring.. @.. 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 9¢ for cash If | Oran e Mineral. American .... 8 @ 3 Chalk, Oy see Fo 8 Oe og | eetm, Bleached pring. @. 

d in 15 days from 3 Beet ie md ian. English. _-.cer---+- SD 84 ) a #ton 2.609 2.76 | Sperm. Natural Winter.. 68 
Zinc, American, dry....... Red, Indian, American - @ 3 k, in bbis......# 100 > -.@ | 35) s 8 erm, Bleached Winter. @665 
Zine. Paris, Red Seal, dty....... | Red. Turkey, English........... 4 @8 China Clay, English..¥ ton 12.00@17.50 | Whale, Crude. . - @- 
Sins’ Paste, Green Beak. ia seule: Tuscan: English isis: Zo! Cobalt, Oxide... 100 B 2266 9.50 | Whale, Netucal Winter 27770 7° 45 
Zine, Antwerp Seal, d | Red: Venetian, Amer. B. 80@1.75| Whiting, Common. —s 40@ .60| Whale, Bleached Winter. + @47 
Zinc. Antwerp, Green se2t <— | Sler Venerion. Bngllshs wi B 1,80@3.00 | Whiting, Gilders. .... -- Age 85 | Menhaden, Crude, Sound.....°93 @24 
Zine, V. M. French. in P mary ou® | Sienna, Burnt gna Whiting, extra Gilders’. 55g 68 | Menhaden, Light Strained’ "”. 29 @30 
Green Seal: } rowdered, ~ 3% 3 78 Menhaden. Bleached Winter...31 @32 

Lots of 1 tonand over.......... 13 23 | en Ital. Raw, eeea’ . Putty. | Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winter34 @35 
Lots of less than | ton.......... | gg ay a Tallow, prime. «.............00+. 52 @53 
Zine. v. M French, in Poppy Eke hb merican, Burnt iia | oe 9 In biedders eee y Cocoanut, ps A hav eeatnares ne 6 
i ee et EE ncepnoseannconan mn beig....... we . {> lecions 
Lo sof 1 ton end over........ oat Talc, zrene... soe sees # 100 ® $1.25 @1.50 | In cans 1B to 5 D> ‘3. Cod, Domestic..............+4. 82 @83 
Lots of less than | ton............ mais Terra Alba, Fre ch, #1003 * @1.10 | In cans 12 B to 25 Bo...) igs , Cod. Pepoendland.......+.0-. 84 @35 
Drscounts.— V. M. seh Zinc. oe T yO Enalis "peer “28 ol Red Saponiiied iteanschownnl as ing 8 
counts to buyers of 10 bb. {ots of one ge ‘Terra Alba, Ammericai Wo. i... 85 oss Spirits Pinenatieies Olive, sftallan, bhis......- Aisi 57 @ 68 
bb's, 4%. Bite te FO In Southern DDIA.... .....0.-.8656037 @  pentsfoot. prime. a Poy 
Dry Colors. | Umber, Turkey, Raw Powe Bee 3d | In machine DOIB ...cec...0.00.87 @ 97349 | | MM Prime, Lagos....... 7° oo 
Black, Carbon. stninawiideraatl Umber. pat AMEF. -.00- he : | Sten 
rop, Amer,,. ‘ Minwwse ecces o Lie ie. 
Biaek, Drow, Eg... | Yellow, Chrome ... 104%@25 | Qainet : | Mineral! Oils, 
Black, ivory. Laat | Yermition. American Lead.....10 @40 | Bienes inagearenerconcconeses 114@16 
abc iactyat webba Tylecagteny ermilion, Quicksilver, buik . @70 .xira -18 @23 | Black, 20 gravity, 25430 cola 
Bluee Prolestial co rad se the: ¥b4-@ Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... ‘71 rencn.....+. 12 @ CN iaisswcasocecesesseas @gal 9%@1 
Blue. Chinese. (0.000. eens 30 ‘338 | Vermilion, nglish, Ir Import.. ai) @95 | [rish........ cack, 29 gravity, L5cold test. 10 4@ 11 
Blue. Prussian......... | Vermilion: Ch -$1.0531.20 | Low Grade...... aok, sUmmer.................. 94@ 
Sue, Ulremmrine. on 4 aes Medium White.. | Cylinder, ight aitered..77" » 144617 
Brown, Spanish................. ly Colors in Oil. Cylinder, dark ditered. ... Lal 
Brown, Vandyke, Amer........ Black, eampblack. . 12 @14 Animal, Fish and Vege- Par: aMfiné. 903-007 gravity 12'44@l 
Brown, Vandyke, Porsiea peers Biase, Uhinese sseccosccee BS is | Paraffine, 903 gravity... LiM@il 
ine, No. 4 ay ns Prussian..............-...32 ee table Oils, | Paramne, — gravity Recneanee dere 
se eerereseseeecers “ e, rev « ‘ 
Green, rome, ordinary sees 5 @4 Blue, Ultramarine.............. 18 @16 Linseed, City, raw...... -Bgal. 82983 te email lote ig advaaca’ 1234@19% 
The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE. 
UnitTEp STATES AND Barres AMERICA. 
Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, . “ a ; . 2 $5.00 a year 
awo Dollar Edition, large number First and THirp ‘benmensimn of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, 2.00 “ 
Dollar Edition, e number First THURSDAY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - - loo 0 (# 
ry g yi 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH. 
ONE INSERTION, = = = = - - $3.00 SIX MONTHS, = - - - - - $45.00 
ONE MONTH, (stimes -= @ = ~ - 11.25 ONE YEAR, - - - - - - - 75.00 
THREE MONTHS, - += © = = = 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 
New York (Main Office), ° ° 232-238 William Street, - - : ° : . DAVID WILLEAMS CoO., Pub’rs 
Philadeiphia, - - Forrest Building, 117 119 South Fourth Street, _ - - THomas Hosson, Manager. 
Pittsburgh, - - - - . Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, - - Ropert A. WALKER, Manager, 
§ Hl. H. Roserts, Business M 


Chicago, aad 


Cincinnati, - 
St. Louis, : 
Boston, - - 
Cleveiand, - 


Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, - 


- - Pickering Building, 5th and Main Streets, - - - 
: - Chemical Building, 721 Olive Stree:, - i. 
Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - : . - 
The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - : - . 


LONDON OFFICE: ialeg House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building. 





Order on New York. 




















» postage stamps of any countiy will be py 





Newsdealers or Booksellers in any 
News Company, New York, U.S. A., ar 


By part of the world 


may obtain The /rom ip drow Aes, eae 
London, Engiard; or The San Francisco pany, San Francisco, Cal, U.S 


Entere at the Post Office, ~ ‘Terk, as Second-ciass Matter. 


h the American News Company, New York, U.S. A.: 
A. 





} Geo. W. Copg, Resident Asso, Ed. 
HENRY SMITH, Manager. 


WALTER C, ENGLISH, Manager, 
Ezra S. ADAMS, Manager, 


Remitiances should be made by draft, payable to the order of Davip Wiit1aMs CoMPany, on any banking housein the United States or Europe, or by P, O, Money 
When these be 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


AUGUST 7, 1901. 


The following quotationsare for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 





{RON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
Common iron: Duty, Round.0.6¢ # B; Square,0.8¢ Db 
3 t to fin. round and sauare ..... - ® Db 1.75@1.85¢ 










in. x % to 1 in.. ; ocecee 
lto % in. "round cl square....... 
1 to 1% in = 76 tof oeeccccccsecces pate aenenene 
134 to 4in. x 4 to 516 a acti eee .R b 2.v0@2 05¢ 
sand 11-16 round and square.® ® 2. — a4 
Bin. XM im. and larger........0. ceeeeeeeeeeeees B.B0F 
8 to n, x 3-16 eet aS Are 2.20¢ 
134 to S fm. K4G IM... eee ences ewer cece eee 2.20¢ 
134 to 2% in. At gly and thicker. 2.10¢ 
1 i ns ees 2 20¢ 
l1to 14 = 6 paobesepe 2.30¢ 
n. 





Chann is, $ in. and larger 2.50¢ 
he 0 ith, GIN DOUDEP. ccnsencsencsescessesce os of 
Bands—1i¢ to 6 x 3-16 to NO. 8......5..++0 vee D 2.206 
* Burden's Best” Iron, base price....... oe @ D 3.150 
Burden's “H. B &S. Iron, base 
ln. seu beeknae gab RONnaDaeereRyressens 
“Plater ™ ....ccccoccccee pepeepetnccses 
Norway Bars..... pevneccesenenteeee 
Norway Sbapes..... TLE CREE SE 4. 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
Bessemer Machiner qh : 1.90 to. 1 95¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Slelj th Shoe...... ..2.00@2.50¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots... 7M4e 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 
Grmall LOts. ....... 2... eee w eee cece ceeeecereeces ¢ 


. 2.20¢ 
2.30¢ No R 
2.30¢ | No. 
2.50¢ | No. 
. 2.60¢| No. 














Sheet iron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C. R R. G. 
Ly Stee! Cleaned. 
14 tO 16... ..ccsccceeeeee DR, Serr . 
Nos 18 to 21 eo cccccecee ee BB. venacs 3.80¢ 
Noe. 22 to 24........ccececcene PB, 3.85........ 8.90¢ 
Nos. 25 and 26.......+008 «++ * , 3.05........ 4.0 
BO. B7 ....2.0ccce eccccescocce e B,4.95........ 4.10¢ 
ON | 8 @, 4.15........ 4.20¢€ 
Russia, Planished, &c. 

Genuine Russia, according to assort- 

MONE. ........ccccsccccercecccce: cosescsesevece eB pm 10K¢ 
Patent Planished............-. # D A, 0344; B, 83¢¢, net 
Galvanized. 

B. B. & 
NOB. 10 tO 16......0cceeeeseeeeceesecceesens # D, 12¢) 0 
NOB. 17 tO 21... ccc eccececeneneereereerenens # b, 13¢ ¥ 
NOs, 22 to 24...ccec cence cece eeeerenseeeenees e D, 146 |3 
NOB. 25 tO 26.....cccccccenceceencseeeeerees # DB, 1L5¢le 
INO. 27... ccc ceeccncereees seeeseeenereere # Db, 16¢/4 
INO, BB... .cccccccccerceeess senevereceseens # bd, 17¢/8 
Ho. Se eisai eetbn Mangebeonnnlll # m, 19¢) = 
BO. BO. ......-- eevee seccecees, seveneecccees # D, 21¢)5 
Br ‘a. 1¢ # ® higher. 
Foreign Steel from Store— 
Boat Cast ........cceeesseeeercesneeeeeees cs 15 ¢ 
Extra Cast ssonecvcsocescecsons #Di18@20 ¢ 
Swaged. Cas b16 ¢ 
Best able Shear B15 ¢ 
Blister, ist squneey.-: 4 is H 
2d quality... > o¢ 
$d quality: #Dm 8 ¢ 
t Cast tee #D15 ¢ 
ate pa ¥ 4 - y 
Y Ys gesccialw Bm 46 ¢ 
R. Mushet’s pec een 
: Chol XX Exira Best obs } 
obson’s Choice xtra Best......+....... 
“Hobeo Self Hardening  ensatehda be weesnbenes Seni ¢ 
Geamans’ “ Nelson” Steol.........--.+e0--+-- see eee 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “Soho” Special Self-Hardening..# ® 43 ¢ 
METALS— 
Tin- 
Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. Per > 
aon s eanoeseeenssebeveassessenweso seul 28%G29 ¢ 
Straits, Pigs... occccsceseoce Sccecececess coce 28 e@2zssde 
Straits in Bars..........-+ eeccecercccoccccccss LOe@2935¢¢ 
Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
Ic ee ..88.25 
14 & 20... .cccercccscseees sbabieveusene bu celal 
1X, 14 x 20 seeapteti 8A RTE ROLLEI 
Melyn Grade: 
TC 14 A. aneennctenenes ececce see eneinene en 
Allaway Grade- 
IC, 14 x 20...... cos vec ccccceesoccccceeeccce secescoces 6.75 
Ix, 14 XK BO... ..cceeceversseccerctersese sg60000-c0be 7.85 
American Coke Plates-Bessemer— 
IC, 14x%0... +1++108 B... sin helonia'esibaale $6.15@6.25 
EX, 26 3 9B.c00-000+0000-00-cnnccrceesseee +. .$7.10@7.25 
American Terne Piates— 

20 x 28.......-+- ececccccesecece ..$11.50412.00 
fe 30 x28 Bea ELIIEE GON Bit FOIE A 4 13.25@18.75 
Tin Boller Plates, wmemnaninett™ 

14 x 2@........ 00-112 sheets... seseeeee $15.00 
14 x 28....00-- ooo 8 SHECS ....05-ceceeeeeeee 16,00 
TKK, 14 X 81....00++-- 118 SMCCTS...404-- 000s eoeee 17, 


“Copper— 


Durr and ingot and Old Copper free 
Ur Pig. eer atce @ Ibe 


ngot= - 
Ansonia grade BEE cncovscoseeve csesaset Jesen7 ¢. 





Sheet and Bolt— 


























January 19, 1900. Net. 
Prices, in cents per pound. 
Sheet 7 x 60. 
| |g | | | 
1% \< 
« |alalasle © lead |? leslie? 
3 £\s - | So als [°s/o5] « 
< S)/2 i249], |e el owe melo els lo 
sie! i ./o2/8%D Nn) one |“ eit] § 
S 2) 8) -3/ $8 "liseli" /ZolEs| 2 
= we) YisZis Byes esr a2 s 
¥ S| 5/532 8o/g8/52lge/ 2 “2\ 5 
. ele 8|. le’ | iat OS | ioe) Be] 2 
Zo |glelesa [s leeds [S453] 2 
see iz] *| » i” et 
lo | | wd | 
da ER Pee He as ms. 
Ins, | Ins.|Ins.| ame: | 
we 72) -ooree | 2 | an} I) 22) 23) 24) 27| 3 
30 wie Evan @t) 21) 22] 24) 27/ 30! 
30 96| 23 at) 21) 21) 3) 27 
36 72 [2x | 22] st] 92 33 25| 28) 31 
36 96) 72) 2 | 3 21) 23) 23| 27| 30 
6 120) 96) 21 21; 21) 23) 24 | 
a 120| 2t | 21) 22) 23 | 
48 72 wd OR 2] 22) #3) a5] 28) 32 
38 96 72\ 2x | 22) 28| 24) 26) a9) 
“a 20} 96) 21 | 21/ 23) 45) 29 | 
, a 120) aI 22) 24, 27 | 
60 FB) ..0.02 ar 2a} 22, 24) 27, 32 
60 q2| 22 aa} 231 > 30 
60 120} 96) 21 22! 24 27 | | 
ee 12'| 21 23 5; 329 | 
72 ~ ae ar 22) 24) 29 | 
72 144, 96) 21 23} 26) 31! 
72 | 144| 22 24) 
408 290] ......| 22 | 24] 30} 
ae 120| 24 25 
wider i 344) -.... 25 27 
than 108 5 | 144| 26) 29) | 











Roted Round Copper, % iuch diameter and over, # B 


i¢ 
Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ # ® advanc? 
over price of Sheet oe Conner r —s tocut them from, 
Coid or Hard Rolled Copper 14 oz, ® square foot and 
heavier er, |¢ ® D over txe foregoing prices. 
Se —\ Rolled Coppe:, tighter thin 14 oz. ® 
a t, 2¢ ® ® over the ‘tor -going prices. 
All Pollshed “Copper, 20 in. wids and rider. ig eb 
ce over the price for So! d Rol'ed Coppe' 
All Poltahed Copper. over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® B Pad vance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 
Planished Copper— 
lé ® ® more than Polished Copper. 
Copper Bottoms, Pits es Flats— 
14 oz. to square foot an | neavier, # B . coccce- SO 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to square foot, # B........-.38¢ 
10 oz. and up to 12 a 8-- doeecocbeor eae sovecbtet aie 
Lighter than 10 oz, Si¢ 
Circles less than 8 in. a neter, 2¢ R w additonal. 
Circles over 13 in diameter are n»t classed as Copper 


ttoms, 
Copper Wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & 3. Gauge. 
List March 2, 190). 


Nos...0000 to 8 9 and 10 ll and 12 
Base ee M4¢ @ D adv. 
NOS.....+-- oA ue " 1% hy ot 
¢e ¢? Dd v. 
A 18 a 2 
e 2¢ 2\4¢ 2%¢ # D adv 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 









































Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordered. 
Feb. 6. 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
a9 on \4|5-16| 46} 7-16] 'S |} 9-16/96) 4) 76) x | 24 | 2% 
ou -9 sseee-|33}] 3% |9°}@9]95]27| a5 | 24 
12 to 7| 35 |33| 3 |30\29)26)27\ 25 | 24 
3 BS a 7| 3S |33| gt |39) 99} 26) 27 25 24 
™% 12 35 |33| 3m |30/20|a8]27 25 | 24 
oF 13 36 133) 32 |31)30) 30/28, 26 as 
4 37 |34| 33 |32)37|30/20 26 | a5 
4 1 3 |35) 4 33) 39138) 39) 37 26 
1 61 oe Se IS) oS lscladlseiee 27 
19 37 |62) 47 |43) 40 |37 35 34|33|32| 30 | a9 
0 8819/64) 49 44) 40 139) 38 (27/36) 35/34, 32 | gt 
a1 ao [66] St |46) 43 |41) 40 39 38/37|36 35 | 34 
2 ax j7'| 56 |48| 44 |42) 4 4039/38/37) 37 | 36 
23 a2 |76| Gr |s0| 46 |44) 43 42 41/40/39) 39 | 30 
4 23/81) 66 '53) 48 [46 45 44 43/41/40, 40 | gt 
es 24/86) 7% 56) SE |49) 47 (46 45/43/43) 44 | 45 














Copper Brovse and Gilding Tube, 3¢ @ D additional 
iron Pipe Sizeo-Srase 
1141% 232 
6 36 S86 UE DESL SH oh SF Sh eS 
Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ @ te Bmvanony 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To N>. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 1506 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 






Per BD 
Plain Rouna Tube, I n. UP 60 2 ID.. .eesceeeeeee ee GO35 
- ~ = en eeeenevinne ae 
- » * wi ececcccc.coce Ol 
bed ’ia. > i cccocseceee 648 

° pty OG socseccesensseee 4 
® ? site 4 ee 0 -escces o -ccoe 1,00 
° a. Bae” co eee 1.50 
Smaller than +6 Soe o cee ececescece ial 
8 inch and larg: .40 
Over 3 inch to osdinch, inclusi 45 
OP BIE IMG ......ccccee coccce -50 


Bronze an ( 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 
(Brown @ Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 


Common High Brassj in. | in. ; im. jin.jim. 
Wider than 21) 12) 14 | 16/18 
and including 12 | 14 16 18] 20 








i.) ctk. jim. 
20| 22) 24 
22| 24| 26 

r "297/.29).31).33).36 
24 '.26 |.28/.8u).32). B4). 37 
> 24 ¢-27 |.20..3. |.33).35).38 
Nos 27 and 28 .......98 25.28 |/30.32 34/.36).39 











Common a © Braas.; in.| in.; in.| in.| in.| in.|in.jtu. 
6/28) 380) 82) 34/36)! 88! 40 
| 28 | 30 | 82 34 | 36 | 38 ~ | 40 





ond including 








To No. 20, inclusive .. .89 |.42 |.46 |.50 os ' a a 5 ca 
Nos. 21, 22. 23 and 24.) 40 |.43 |.47 |.51 |.56 |. 6s 
Nos. 25'and 26.0... 1.41 {44 |-48 [52 3288 71 
Nos. 27 and 28 .... 42 |.45 1.49 °.53 |.58 65 .75 








* Special prices not less than 80 cents. 

Add ng ® DB additional for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from List... 

Wire In Colle. List February 26, 1896. 


ao a al yall rs 
Ru shah Low (bronze 


Brown & Sharpe's gauge 
4 brass.| and 


the standard. 








ass. leopper 
All Nos, to No. 10, inelusive.... 0. 33% 0. rH .28 
Above No, 10 to No. 16.......... +004 /° sant 
No. 17 and No. 18.....cccces0 e000 3a 3s 32 
No. DG Es UP secnencncccetecs -25 -29 383 
. 21 = 26 30 34 
27 31 85 
28 32 36 





1.30 | 1.34 | 2.00 

2.60 | 2.60 | 5.7 

Discount, Brass Wire, 20%; Te r Wire, Net. 
List November 16, Pee. es 

Spring Wire, 2¢ ® > advance. 


Tobin Bronze— 
Statens, but not turned, an, 54 to 3 in. diameter, A 


eee ee eee ee teense 

















Other sizes and extreme ene special cians 






ter— 
Duty: In Blooks or Pigs, 1¢ ® D 
Western MD csnkasonncnesooss « sesccocces.» 4A OGEIGO 
Zine. 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ # n. 
600 ® casks....... ... 6346 | POrD .......00-. sees cnnees THO 
Lead. 
Oui : 3 Figoans and Bars and Old, 2\44¢ ® BD. Pipeani 
american Pie snes & er nbenetenesses seauevan -4.60@4. 
Bab cescerennecsosesnssnnnnreeereveroeng ze ged 
rp Lined Pi, ; 
Block Tin Pite soaps . i. 3 
Sheet Lead, = rolls 
Chest Lea‘, cut...... 
d Lead in aaikamen: 44ée ® D. 
Solder. 
“e& ‘* Guanentast bsqubdedadees Covecevece +01 83(@19'46 


No. 1 PTTITiT Tete ere | @17'4¢6 
Prices of Solder. in licated by private brand vary 
according to composition. 
Antimony— 
Daag. Bib. 


Cookson. . eqvcbboncecscgpcsencess secceéncee BIG 

Hallett’: Riess aeererecereseresess ccccesccoe eS BD sate 

U. BS. ccocccccccccesccccs-sccce- sesccece cosce WB SHEOIGS 
Aluminum— 


Duty: Crude, 8¢ # BD. ween Sheets, Barsand Rods, 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 





Small 4 Seseeee ecccecccoce oe eee eee 8 dD 376 
BOO BOOB. ccc ccccccescoe-geoe cesepocccee tes @ DB 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum iri to be over 90 % pure), in 
ingots for reme nae 
Py —_ soso DB S4¢ 
AREER EIR « DB 33 
Aluminum Sheet, B. &S. gauge. 50 PB or nore ¢ 


Wider that.......scccscercessccccecces in, 14-In, 24-in, 

And including. eo pecccccccceccocccscecccs \ 4-in, oem. oie. 

nes, 18 CO 19....000 ccveceece coca oo 2 $0. rr wo. 7 
Nos. 21 to i castessatsacbabdlenaness ‘48 "48 ‘5 

NO. 24...cccseeceseee © Socccecececcces -46 .50 ‘33 

5 51 54 

-54 59 

57 .62 

-57 -64 

-60 .69 

77 





Aluminum Wire, B. | Nos 
Larger than N No. 9.# 4 ae h a + eocccccces 

















D4 
No. ¥ to No. 10..8 B 104% > 505 
No. 11.. 2 Db ri ¢|No B 55¢ 
No 12 DB {4e No. 19 Dm 60¢ 
No. 13 BD 42 $ N ». 20 D 65¢ 
NO 14 ...cccceees BD 42540 Mo. 21 D s5¢ 
Old Metals, 

—— Purchasing Prices Paid in New Pty 
Hea seeeceres cress ceccee® DIME 
Light and eet seeee scence. seene® Diane 
Heavy Brass . nad ovostes anaes seceseeee @ BLO @ 
Light I dts vintsnineteauasenieeasapeetn ak ae 
TAOG. cccqoscrcencccccecccccccccsesccogmcccccocccen @ 4 
Tea Lead..... nsbesnmesanen evecccccecccccccceoses eS @ § 

cde cbdageedt sodFcowebsesal B14 

NO. 1 POW... .ccccccccccccccccccccsesccces coco DI8iseé 
No. 2 Pewter..... secceecencee® BO ¢ 
ite NOD NENDID. accnc. cvesee sentcoonere cays Pton 86.0u 
) Fh 18-208 11.0 

Heavy Cast Scrap gross ton $10. wW.25 
Stove — # grosston 87. 7.50 
Berat Iron.. -¥grosston $5,00@ 5.50 








